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tfKNoK  lx.x  Ainx)  sell \i;i{Ki{, 

I’r("<iilfn1  (if  tile  l!c|iiililic  of  I’ar;ij;iiny. 


IX  resjKmso  to  a  sjxrial  invitation  cxteiulvd  hy  the  Chamber  of  Coni- 
tneree  of  London,  Ivngland,  tlie  Direetor  (leneral  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  sailed  from  Xew  York  on  July  6  to  deliver  an  address 
before  that  commercial  orj^anization,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  im])ortant  in  liurope.  Mr.  Parrett  has  been  nr^ed  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  to  sjicak  before  the  leadinj;  boards  of  trade  and  other  associations 
of  Juirope  on  the  subject  of  Latin  America's  jjrowinjr  imjKWtance  in 
international  affairs,  but  the  nnmerous  demands  for  similar  addresses 
made  by  the  jirincipal  commercial  and  civic  organizations  throughont 
the  United  vStates  have  made  it  cpiite  impracticable  for  him  to  accept 
the  invitations  abroad.  At  the  earnest  solicitations,  however,  of  ])romi- 
nent  commercial  interests  rejiresented  throughout  Latin  America  and 
at  the  recpiests  of  various  diplomats  from  the  South  and  Central  American 
countries,  Mr.  Barrett  arranged  to  accept  this  invitation  from  London. 
It  was  especially  ])leasing  for  him  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  speak  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  view  of  the  uni(|ue 
{K)sition  which  this  institution  occu])ies  in  (ireat  Britain.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  oldest  atid  most  conservative  organizations  and 
foreigners  are  seldom  invited  to  address  it.  This  invitation,  therefore, 
for  an  American  official  to  come  to  London  for  the  e.xpress  jnirpose  of 
being  its  guest  may  well  be  considered  a  mark  of  special  distinction. 
Invitations  to  attend  the  meeting  were  extended  to  all  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  rejiresentatives  of  the  American  Rejniblics  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  the  high  officials  of  the  British  Government  interested 
in  foreign  commerce.  Before  a  large  gathering  composed  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  distinguished  diplomats 
and  officials,  the  Director  General  delivered  his  address  on  July  19, 
choosing  for  his  subject  “Latin  America’s  Growing  Importance  in  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  with  Special  Regard  to  British  Trade.” 

While  in  liurope,  Mr.  Barrett  was  the  guest  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  at 
his  summer  home,  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland,  and  was  also  entertained  at 
special  functions  by  Premier  Asiiuith  and  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  Viceroy 
of  Ireland.  On  the  20th  of  August  the  Director  General  left  ICngland, 
and  arrived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  27th,  where  he  attended  the  pre- 
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liininary  conferences  of  tlie  eonnniltees  who  are  arran>,nng  the  final 
program  for  the  International  Congress  of  Cliainbers  of  Commerce,  to  he 
held  in  that  city  early  in  September. 

Commenting  on  the  Director  (lenerals  address  before  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  prominent  publications  of  that  city, 
jniblished  in  Sjianish,  and  devoted  to  the  diversified  interests 
of  ])olities,  commerce,  literature,  arts,  and  science,  made  the  following 
reference  in  its  issue  of  August  i,  1912: 

Mr.  John  Parn.‘tt.  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion.  is  now  in  London. 
He  has  come  to  deliver  an  address  liefore  the  London  Chamber  of  Commeree  on  the 
inexhaustible  jiossibilities  of  Latin  .America.  His  selection  for  the  |)ur])ose  is  a  most 
fittinjt  one.  Mr.  Parrett  has  devoted  all  his  mental  activities  to  the  study  of  these 
»luestions  and  all  his  enerities  to  the  develojnnent  of  the  Pan  .American  ideal.  I'rom 
Poston  to  Puenos  .Aires  his  utterances  are  accepted  as  authoritative .  1  n  his  own  conn  - 

tr\'  he  is  a  jiolitical  factor.  -  The  generous  manifestations  of  his  mind  and  intellect 
spread  the  ideals  of  good  will  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisidiere. 
He  is  tindoubtedlj'  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  his 
shoulflers.  because  circumstances  have  ])laced  in  his  hands  an  immense  power  with 
which  he  can  ward  off  conflicts  or  stir  up  storms.  Fortunately,  his  is  a  conciliatory 
spirit  ])ar  e.xcellence.  .As  an  advocate  of  .American  peace,  he  counsels  in  his  countn,' 
the  policy  of  noninterference.  *  *  * 

If  the  understanding  between  such  diverse  ethnic  units  as  the  Latin  and  the  .Anglo- 
Saxon  of  the  .Americas  were  possible,  .Mr.  Parrett  is  the  one  selected  by  nature  to  act 
as  interi)reter  in  the  parliament  of  those  races. 

Hi.spania  greets  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  and  places  its 
columns  at  his  disposal.  Hispania  knows  that  on  every  important  occasion  Mr. 
Parrett  has  a  healthful  message  to  the  .American  peoples. 


.NEW  IM  IiLICATIONS  OK  THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growing  appreciation  which  is  everywliere 
being  manifested  in  the  publications  which  are  continually  being  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union.  The  increasing  demand 
for  these  jiamphlets  and  books  descriptive  of  the  Latin- .\merican  countries, 
tlieir  constant  use  by  leading  commercial  organizations  and  jotirnals, 
and  the  commedatory  reviews  which  come  to  our  attention  from  time  to 
time,  are  pleasitig  evidences  of  tlie  successful  efforts  to  disseminate  useful 
and  practical  information  concerning  the  countries  conpirehended  in  the 
Pan  .\merican  Union.  The  Tariff  Law  of  .\rgentina,  and  the  Bolivian 
Tariff  and  Apjiraiscment  .Schedule  recently  published  by  this  institution 
have  been  so  favorably  received  tliat  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
continue  the  publication  of  these  schedules  for  all  the  Latin-.Vmerican 
countries,  .\ccordingly,  there  is  now  being  prepared  and  brought  u]i 
to  date  tlie  tariffs  of  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  while  those  of  the 
other  countries  arc  being  collated  and  edited  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  accuracy.  In  this  connection,  announcement  is  made  that  com¬ 
prehensive  descriptive  data  of  the  various  countries  of  Latin  .\merica 
for  1912  have  been  published  in  the  usual  pamphlet  form  and  are  now 
available  for  distribution. 


rtiotufrraph  »*y  Harris-Kwin^. 


UR.  F.VUSTO  D.VVII.A, 


RctiriiiK  Envoy  f'xtrooriliimrv  iind  Minister  l’leni|X)tonl iarv  of  Iloinluros  to  the  fnited  States.  .\s  a 
m(^mlx'r  of  Ihi;  ( ioviTiiment  lioard  of  the  Tan  .Vmori<“an  Vnion,  1  )r.  I  tavila  always  displayed  a  gratifying 
interest  in  the  progress  of  this  institution.  The  liulletin  takes  this  opportunity  to  oiler  its  best  wishes 
for  his  continued  sucet’ss 


HAN(^I  KT  CIVKN  INillONDU  OF  SKCUKTAHY  KNOX  AT  PANAMA  (TTA'  OrUINO  IMS  KKCKN'T  VISIT  TO  THAT  COT’NTliV. 

This  llaslilifiht,  pliotoKrapli  shows  Iml  a  section  of  the  larce  );alherint;  of  ilisliiiKiiislieil  p'liesls  in  alteinlanee  at  this  finietion.  Aliont  ISI)  prominent  diploniats,  ollieial.' 

atnl  representative  men  of  tlie  eoiintry  attetideil  the  dinner. 
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(;katii'vin(;  news  from  pakacway. 

Most  CMicourasiiijj  indeed  are  tlie  re})orts  which  are  hein^  received 
I'roin  I’arasuay  since  the  election  of  Sehor  Don  liduardo  Schaerer  as 
President  of  that  country.  As  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  there  is 
published  the  portrait  of  the  distiiiiiiiislied  Chief  ICxecutive,  who  was 
at  one  time  the  jiro^ressive  burgomaster  of  the  capital  city,  Asuncion. 
I'he  ])ortrait  was  kindly  sul)mitted  to  this  institution  bv  Mr.  August  I*. 
Kiehl,  a  newspaper  corresjxmdent  residing  at  the  capital,  and  was  accom- 
])anied  by  an  interesting  note  conveying  the  most  favorable  impressions 
which  he  received  from  a  jiersonal  interview  with  President  Schaerer, 
lie  s])eaks  in  most  hopeful  terms  of  the  new  era  of  peace  and  ])ros])erity 
upon  which  Paraguay  has  entered  under  tlie  noble  and  statesmanlike 
guidance  of  its  President,  and  continues: 

*  *  *  the  t)right  blue  sky  is  smiling  upon  the  beautiful  fruitful  eountr\'.  An 

era  of  peace  and  j)rogress  has  arrived  and  already  in  these  three  months  one  ean  observe 
the  improvement. 

Characterizing  the  new  President,  he  writes: 

The  ha|)py  choice  has  fallen  on  a  man  whose  firmness  of  character.  po]mlarity, 
and  capability  are  well  known.  *  *  *  He  will  be  as,sisted  in  the  government  by 
Dr.  Pedro  Hobadilla.  as  vice-president. 

President  Schaerer  has  announced  that  lie  will  give  special  attention 
to  bringing  about  friendly  diplomatic  and  olTicial  relations  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  and  foreign  countries,  encourage  education  throughout  the  Rejiublic, 
improve  roads  and  bridges  everywhere,  reorganize  the  jiolice  system,  and 
in  many  other  ways  effect  the  highest  eflicient  organization  of  government 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  its  people.  The  new  Kxecutive  has  the 
sincere  wishes  of  all  for  the  fullest  realization  of  his  commendable 
policies  and  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  felicitous  beginning  of 
his  administration. 


EATIX  AMERICA  AT  THE  EIOUTEE-XTII  CO.NORESS  OF  AMERICANISTS. 

That  the  Latin  American  countries  are  rapidly  gaining  conspicuous 
])laces  in  the  ranks  of  science  and  learning  is  readily  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  invitations  which  were  extended  to  their  learned  men  and 
institutions  to  particijiatc  in  the  meetings  and  discussions  of  the  various 
gatherings  which  for  the  past  few  months  have  been  convening  in  dilTer- 
ent  parts  of  America  and  Europe.  At  the  Ivighteenth  International 
Congress  of  Americanists,  held  in  London,  England,  May  27  to  June  5, 
1912,  distinguished  delegates  were  present  from  nearly  every  country  of 
South  and  Central  America,  including  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and  many  of 
the  most  imjiortant  papers  that  were  read  at  the  several  sessions  rejire- 
sented  the  efforts  of  the  Latin  members.  The  meetings  were  presided 
over  bv  that  venerable  scholar.  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  K.  C.  IL, 


AMKKK'AN  COKKKK  KOASTKKS,  TKOl'IC  ANI>  IM  KK  FOOD  ASSOCIATION'  IN  ItltAZIL,  KXCL'liSION  T(t  TllK  ISDAND  DK  I.AS  FDOltKS, 
lilO  DF;  JANKIKO,  (ilVKX  DY  THK  lilJAZIl.IAN  MINISTKR  OF  A(l KICC I/I'C K K  IN  HONOR  OF  TllK  J>Kl,K(iATKS  OF  TllK  AMKRICAN 
COFFKK  ROASTKRS  ASSOCTATION. 

The  presMeiit  of  the  soeiel  y,  Mr.  J.  .1.  Siliolteii,  wa.s  in  charj'e  of  I  he  e.xiiir.sioii  to  lira/.il.  The  Hra/.iliali  .Minister  of  .\>!rienllnre.  Dr.  de  Toledo,  sils  at  the  rittht  of  Contitess 
Mendez,  the  lady  dressed  in  hlaek;  at  the  rif;hl  of  Dr.  de  Toleilo  is  .Mr.  Seholten;  at  his  ritthl  is  Coinil  .Mendez,  president  of  the  Chainher  of  Coinnieree  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  the'rear,  hetween  Dr.  de  Toledo  and  Mr.  Sehotteti  K  Dr.  Kii^enlo  Dahne,  SiH’eial  Fhivoy  of  the  lirazilian  Oovernment  to  the  ITiited  States. 
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F.  R.  (i.  S.,  who  has  written  so  voluminously  and  richly  on  Peruvian 
arehicoloj^y.  In  the  July  issue  of  the  Hn.i.iniN  there  a])peared  an 
extended  description  of  the  Conj^ress  and  its  activities,  as  well  as  a  jKirtial 
list  of  its  ])ronnnent  delejjates.  Hut  a  mere  jrlance  at  this  notable  list 
will  at  once  reveal  the  most  natural  cause  for  the  j;rowin<;  importance  of 
batin  America  as  a  scientific  and  educational  held.  In  this  array  there 
a])pear  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  occupy  commandinij  positions 
in  centers  of  learninj^  and  study.  From  Hnenos  Aires,  Arj^entina,  Dr. 
S.  A.  bafone  Ouevedo  delivered  a  learned  paper  on  “Pronominal  Classi¬ 
fication  of  Certain  .South  American  Indians,  "  and  another  on  the  “  Identi¬ 
fication  of  the  Chanca  Peruvian  Indians;  "  Sr.  F.  C.  Mayntzhusen,  of 
Alto  Parana,  jireseiited  some  interesting^  data  on  the  hajitismal  customs 
of  the  Guavaki;  Dr.  A.  C.  .Simoens  Da  .Silva,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
spoke  on  “  Points  of  Contact  of  the  Prehistoric  Civilizations  of  Brazil  and 
Arj^entina  with  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Countries;"’  also  from  Rio, 
Dr.  Iv  Roquette-Pinto,  jiresented  the  “  I{thno,a;rai)hic  Results  of  the 
Rondon  Commission  in  Central  Brazil;  Costa  Rica  delegated  its  distin- 
>;uished  minister  at  Paris,  Ib  Iv.  M.  de  Peralta,  who  enriched  the  bibli- 
ographv  of  Columbiana  with  his  learned  paper  on  “The  River  Belcn  in 
Wra^ua  and  the  F'onrth  Voyage  of  Cohnnbns;"  Sr.  Jijon  y  Caamano,  of 
Ouito,  Ficnador,  delivered  interesting  jiajiers  on  the  “Prehistoric  People 
of  Imbabura”  and  “The  Prehistoric  Pottery  of  Guano;’’  Dr.  Max  Uhle. 
of  bima,  Peru,  enhanced  the  science  of  ethnology  with  his  contributions 
on  “The  Chronology  of  the  Civilization  of  Truxillo,  Pern,”  and  “Ancient 
Te.xtile  Ornamentation  of  the  Region  of  lea;”  from  Mexico,  Sra.  I. 
Ramirez  Castaneda  attracted  much  attention  with  her  unusual  jiaper 
entitled  “The  F'olklore  of  Milpa  Alta,  Valley  of  Mexico,”  while  her  col¬ 
league,  Sr.  J.  Martinez  Hernandez,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  offered  a  remark¬ 
able  studv  on  “The  Creation  of  the  World,  According  to  the  Mayas.  " 
The  Congress  intermingled  its  serious  work  with  many  social  features, 
such  as  receptions  tendered  in  their  honor,  sight-seeing  trips,  and  other 
forms  of  diversion. 


liANQt'KT  TO  MIN’ISTKK  C.RHVSTAD. 

The  sjKicious  banquet  hall  of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  at  Montevideo,  jire- 
sented  a  brilliant  appearance  on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  offered  bv 
the  North  American  colony  to  Hon.  Xicolay  A.  Grevstad,  the  distin¬ 
guished  United  States  minister  to  Uruguay.  The  cordial  relations  which 
so  haj)i)ily  exist  between  the  progressive  Oriental  Rei)ublic  and  the 
ITiited  States  were  never  more  clearly  emithasized  than  in  the  exchange 
of  sentiments  expressed  in  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  at  this  dinner. 
It  was  a  notable  tribute  to  Minister  Grevstad,  who  is  so  ably  and  effect¬ 
ively  laboring  to  render  still  closer  the  intercourse  between  the  two  conn- 
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tries  and  who  lias  won  a  position  of  hi<rli  esteem  and  favor  among  the 
I'niguayans  as  well  as  the  resident  N'orth  Amerieans. 

Among  those  present  at  the  banquet  to  jiay  fitting  honor  to  Mr.  ('.rev- 
stad  were  members  of  the  Uruguayan  Cabinet,  high  diploniatie  rejire- 
sentatives  from  balin  American  and  luirojiean  eonntries.  and  a  nninber 
of  distinguished  men  jironiinent  in  the  social  and  commercial  circles  of 
Uruguay.  .Mr.  H.  Lorenzo  Hill  welcomed  the  minister  in  behalf  of  the 
hosts  and  guests,  in  a  cordial  address,  to  which  Minister  Grevstad  made 
gracious  and  ajijiropriate  resjionse. 


KUTIK.X  OF  Tin-;  MINISTKK  op  HoNDl  KAS. 

The  Pan  .\nierican  Union  notes  with  pleasure  the  return  of  Dr.  .\lbcrto 
Membreho  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Reiniblic  of  Honduras  to  Washinglon.  Dr.  .Membreho  occupied  this 
distinguished  post  during  the  greater  jxirt  of  the  year  lyi  i,  and  his  desig¬ 
nation  again  to  this  country  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  many  friends  of  the  jirevious  incumbencv.  .-\.s  minister. 
Dr.  Membreho  will  resume  his  former  jiosition  on  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  where  he  always  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  and  progress  of  this  institution. 


CIINC.RUSS  OF  A.MKKICAX  STI  DK.XTS  AT  PHRl'. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Hit.uktix  g(K‘s  to  press,  the  library  of  the  Pan 
.\nierican  ITiion  is  receiving  early  notices  indicating  that  the  Third 
Congress  of  American  Students  has  already  held  its  meetings  and  that 
the  entire  gathering  may  be  justly  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
genial,  enjoyalile,  and  successful  meetings  of  the  rejireseiitative  young 
men  of  the  .Vniericas  that  has  ever  assembled  at  one  jilace.  The  Republic 
of  Peru,  and  especially  its  capital,  Lima,  are  to  be  congratulated  at  being 
the  honored  hosts  of  this  noble  gathering  of  the  yonng  blood  of  .\merica. 
Delegations  from  nearly  every  countr\  in  South  .\merica.  Central 
.\merica,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  convened  for  the  common 
cause  of  cultivating  better  accpiaintance,  developing  closer  friendshi]), 
and  maintaining  the  high  ideals  of  university  life  and  training.  Such  a 
gathering  of  vouth  can  not  but  helji  being  a  virile  intluence  for  cementing 
still  closer  and  firmer  the  bonds  of  affection  and  friendship  between  the 
.\merican  nations,  as  the  youth  of  to-day  is  the  man  of  to-morrow,  and 
in  this  notable  assemblage  of  enthusiastic  young  men  there  are  doubtless 
the  brain,  the  energy,  and  the  force  which  will  rule  their  respective 
countries  in  the  near  future. 


U()I-ANI>  n.  IIAKVKY,  KSQ., 
CturK^  il'AlIiiiri's  of  Ihi'  I'nitiMl  Suites  at  Chile. 
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MEMHEKS  OE  PAX  AMEKICAX  CXIOX  STAFF  IN’  SoI  TlI  AMERICA. 

In  accordance  with  its  police  to  have  the  meinbers  of  the  Pan  American 
staff  fully  jKisted  on  the  latest  proijress  and  develo])ments  throujjlioul 
Latin  America,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  authorized  two  me.i.l>ers 
from  its  personnel  to  proceed  to  South  America.  On  Aiiijust  Dr. 
Albert  Hale  and  Mr.  William  (TrilVm  sailed  from  Xew  York  and  will 
jiroceed  directly  to  Brazil.  Here  they  will  represent  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  the  official  inainjjuration  ceremonies  incident  to  the  openins;  of 
the  remarkable  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad.  From  that  point  Dr.  Hale 
will  make  a  systematic  tour  through  Brazil  and  then  to  the  other  countries 
of  South  Ameriea.  He  will  carry  on  studies  and  observations  of  the 
commercial,  social,  and  educational  conditions  of  the  countries  included 
in  his  tour  and  uiion  his  return  to  the  Pan  American  Union  will  set  forth 
the  results  of  his  investigations  in  special  articles  and  books. 


OEoOKAPIIIC  COXGKESS  AT  IIKAZII,. 

The  Xational  Geographic  Society  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  recently  aji- 
]K)inted  a  committee  on  organization  to  formulate  plans  for  convening 
a  First  Pan  American  Geographic  Congress  in  that  city,  during  the 
month  of  October,  1914.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  arrange 
a  suitable  jirogram  for  both  the  serious  work  and  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  guests  and  to  issue  invitations  to  all  the  geographic  societies  of 
the  21  American  Republics.  October  12  is  the  date  set  aside  for  the 
first  meeting,  ])articularly  appropriate  as  being  the  one  on  which  Columbus 
first  set  foot  on  American  soil.  This  will  be  the  first  Pan  American 
geographical  congress  ever  held  and  should  be  a  sjilendid  inlluence  in 
exchanging  practical  geograj)hic  data  between  the  American  countries. 
The  holding  of  this  congress  is  of  jx'culiar  interest  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  as  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Bn.EETix  to  shortly  commence  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  various  geograjihic  societies  of  America 
and  the  results  of  their  notable  studies. 


IXTERX.XTIOXAI,  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  jfRISTS. 

Six-cial  attention  is  directed  to  the  significance  of  the  international 
conference  for  the  codification  of  public  and  private  international  law 
which  completed  its  work  during  Jnlv,  1912,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  at 
which  there  were  jiresent  the  leading  authorities  on  international  law  from 
nearly  every  American  country.  The  delegates  who  have  returned 
from  the  sessions  of  this  gathering  express  entire  satisfaction  at  the 
results  of  the  discussions  and  seem  to  feel  that  a  substantial  foundation 
has  been  laid  in  the  Rio  conference  for  the  development  of  a  form  of 


I.El.AND  1!.  IIAUKISOX,  ESQ., 

I'liurt-'i'  (I'.Mfiiircs  of  thf  riiit<'<l  Stales  at  Colonibia. 
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proccedinj;  which  will  insure  uniformity  of  laws  and  jrracticc  in  American 
international  relations.  \'arions  committees  have  been  ai)])oiuted  and 
to  these  there  have  been  assigned  some  of  the  more  vexations  ])roblems 
of  international  relations,  which  will  be  considered  at  meetings  to  be 
held  in  the  following  six  ca])itals,  Montevideo,  I'rngnay;  Lima,  Pern; 
Santiago,  Chile;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Buenos  .\ires,  .\rgentina;  and 
Washington,  1).  C.,  at  dates  to  be  determined  by  the  chairman. 


eati.\-ami:kican  tk.vdk  with  the  united  states. 

rile  Buei.eti.n  is  in  receipt  of  the  advance  sheets  from  the  .Monthly 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  I'inance,  collated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  details  of  iniirorts 
and  exports  of  the  Ihiited  States  by  articles  and  countries  for  the  month 
of  June  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912. 

A  cursory  examination  discloses  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  growth 
of  commerce  between  Latin-American  countries  and  the  Lbiited  States 
within  the  last  two  years. 

The  total  imjxirts  from  Latin  .Vmerica,  according  to  these  statistics, 
during  this  year  amounted  to  5420,822,885,  while  the  exports  totaled 
5296,152,725,  a  Pan  .Vmerican  commerce  of  5716,955,608.  Taking  the 
bureau’s  figures  for  the  preceding  year  this  represents  a  gain  of  576,495,- 
856.  The  gain  in  imports  from  Latin  .Vmerica  was  551,026,555,  while 
the  gain  in  e.xports  to  these  countries  amounted  to  525,469,501.  This  is 
some  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Pan  .\mericanism  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way.  Social  intercourse  and  better  acquaintance  thus  lead  to 
mutual  commercial  benefits  as  well  as  to  mutual  esteem  and  stronger 
ties  of  friendship. 


TRADE  IlETWEEN  ARGENTINA  AND  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES. 

The  director  general  of  statistics  of  .\rgentina  has  jniblished  the  details 
of  the  imports  and  e.xports  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  .\n  inspection  of  the  report  reveals  the  fact  that  the  volume 
of  business  between  that  country  and  the  United  States  is  increasing 
remarkably.  The  im])orts  from  the  LTnited  States  during  the  three 
months  amounted  to  5i4,o58,o(x),  showing  an  increase  of  52,757,000  over 
the  corresponding  jieriod  of  last  year.  Itxports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  59,259,(xk),  an  increase  of  S2,o68,(xx}  over  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year.  The  figures  given  are  in  .\rgentine  gold,  the  gold  peso  being 
ecpiivalent  to  97  cents  in  United  States  currency.  This  large  increase  in 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  cordial 
relations  existing  between  them. 


rh<>to;;rii|ill  l»v  Ha^ris-K^vin^r. 

H.  I’HICK,  KSti., 

Si'crctary  of  llio  L»‘j;ation  of  Haiti  at  Washington. 

ol84(i— IJllll.  L’  -L’ - ■> 
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HONDCKAN  STCDICNTS  IN'  THE  I'.NITEI)  STATICS. 

On  Julv  24  twelve  younjt  <tentlenien  of  llomluras  arrived  at  Xew 
Orleans  and  were  met  by  Consul  (leneral  A.  J.  Olivier.  These  rejire- 
sentative  vonnjt  men  are  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  ( •overnineiit 
of  Honduras  and  are  to  be  distributed  ainonji  several  leading  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  llomluras  continues  her  admirable  work  in  fostering;  the  ever- 
j^rowing  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism.  \o  more  elTicient  way  to  cultivate 
cordial  relations  between  these  two  countries  could  be  devised.  As  the 
vounj;er  generation  matures  and  the  students  of  to-day  become  the  leaders 
of  to-morrow  the  knowledge  of  true  conditions  obtained  by  several  years 
of  residence  in  the  country,  the  meeting  and  mingling  with  some  of  the 
best  element  of  the  people,  and  the  friendships  formed  during  student  life 
will  be  the  best  propaganda  for  strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
unite  these  countries. 


DEATH  OK  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  HAITI. 

rile  tragic  death  of  His  Kxcellency  Cincinnatus  be  Conte,  President 
of  Haiti,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  .Vugust,  was  a  sharji  blow  to  the 
olTicial  world,  and  caused  profound  grief  at  the  Pan  American  Union  as 
well  as  in  all  Latin  American  circles.  Immediately  on  learning  of  this 
sad  event,  the  Acting  Director  (icneral  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union  cabled 
to  the  secretarv  of  foreign  relations  at  Port  an  Prince  an  expression  of 
the  dee]i  sorrow  and  sincere  sympathy  of  this  institution,  its  executive 
otVicers,  and  staff.  .\s  an  apjiropriate  honor  and  tribute  to  the  memorv 
of  one  who  was  the  head  of  the  State,  the  national  Hag  of  Haiti  was 
displaved  from  the  building  at  half  mast.  In  rendering  homage  to  the 
memorv  of  the  late  President  of  Haiti,  the  Pan  American  Union  takes 
this  ojiportunity  of  recording  its  earnest  hojies  that  the  country  iuav, 
under  its  new  chief  executive.  General  Tancrede  .\uguste,  continue  along 
the  paths  of  jirogress  and  iirosjierity. 


APPKECI.ATED  COMPEI.MENTS  TO  THE  DUEEETIN. 

The  Bi’eeetin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  pleased  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  express  its  cordial  appreciation  of  the  com¬ 
plimentary  references  which  have  been  made  to  it  in  recent  issues  of 
esteemed  contemporaries.  In  the  January,  Uebrtiary,  and  March  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Centro-America,  the  official  publicity  organ  published  in 
Spanish  under  the  direction  of  the  International  Central  .\merican  Oflice 
(Oficina  Internacional  Centro-.\mericana),  at  Guatemala  City,  there 


I’hotoffraph  by  Harris-Kwinj;. 

SKXOH  DUN.  I.  A.  (  EKNTDA, 

First  Scfrolary  of  the  Legation  of  the  Doiniiiicon  Itepuhlie  at  Washington. 


DKF.KCATKS  1{  K  1‘K  KSKXTIXC  TIIK  LATIX-AM  K  l{  K'AX  COIXTIUKS  AT  TllK  XII  I  XT  K II X  ATIOX  A  L  ('( IXC.  II KSS  OK  XAVKiATIoX,  IIK.I.I)  AT 

I’lIlI.ADKI.l’IlIA,  I’A.,  MAY  Illl'J. 

Soali'd  from  Ii'fl  to  riijlit:  Lieut.. I.  Ilojas,  of  Mexieo:  Lieut.  .1.  Ilio,  t’erii:  l.ieut.  Col.  I,,  lioiaieo,  I’orlUKal;  llou.  .1.  Ilauiploti  .\l(Miie.  I ’euusylvaiiia;  Capt.  II.  Mel- 
fpiiadez  and  Capt.  V.  Loor.  .'<pain;  Sr.  I).  Iloeaford,  Culia. 

Staudiuf:,  left  torlKlit:  Capt.  (L  Iloljle.-i,  (iuatemala;  Lieut.  U.  Dorado.  XiearaKua:  Col.  It.  .Morali's.  Costa  lliea:  Capt..L  .Vi'uilar.  Salvador;  Col.  L.  Cliire,  Colomliia; 
Lieut.  Col.  T.  liomez,  Venezuela;  Sr.  II.  ller  aMe.  Holivia;  Capt.  D.  Conrado,  Chile;  Dr.  S.  Horton.  Seeretary  of  the  Concre.ss,  I’hiladelphia;  Lieut.  .\.C.  Hidalgo. 
Keiiador;  Capt.  T.  I'.  Xavier,  Hrazil;  Lieut.  Col.  K.  ti.  Yazila,  .\rgentina;  Sr.  O.  L.  .\ro.semena,  I’anama. 
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appeared  a  gratifvin>^  stateiiienl  eoneerning  tlie  lU'MJCTix,  f)f  wliieli  the 
following  is  an  Ivnglish  translation : 

This  |)ul)licatii)ii  is  daily  attaining  groatiT  inU-raational  importance.  The  nature 
of  its  articles  makes  it  attractive  to  the  countries  of  America.  The  work  of  s])reading 
the  high  ideals  that  are  common  to  the  destinies  of  these  countries,  and  the  interest 
which  it  displays  in  dealing  with  all  matters,  national  and  internatii>nal.  are  gradu¬ 
ally  raising  its  standard  to  a  high  point  among  other  publications. 

Heeanse  of  the  high  eharacter  of  this  periodical  and  its  reeogniz.ed 
standing  as  an  ellieient  trade  and  statistical  magazine,  its  exjtression  of 
o])inion  is  highly  valued.  Closely  following  the  a]ipearance  of  this 
notice,  Latin  America,  a  notable  journal  published  in  Xew  Orleans,  La., 
and  devoted  to  the  jtromotion  and  interchange  of  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American  Republics,  voiced  the  following 
opinion  in  its  issue  of  August  i ,  191  -  ^ 

Latin  America  heartily  concurs  in  the  sentiments  in  re  the  Hi  i.i.iiTiN'  si  eloiiuently 
e.xprcssed  by  the  Centro-America.  and  sincerely  believes  that  it  (the  Un.l.HTlx  1  is 
doing  more  to  foster  trade  relations  between  tbis  country  and  .S])anish  America  than 
all  the  other  trade  journals  of  the  United  States  combined.  While  Latin  .America 
modestly  assumes  that  it  also  is  doing  its  share  in  this  direction,  justice  comiiels  it  to 
admit  that  the  Hi  i.i.ctin'  ranks  peerless  in  the  line  it  has  assumed. 


IIANDliooK  oE  niil.UTA. 

riicrc  is  now  being  edited  and  jttiblished  under  the  aus])ices  of  this 
institution  a  new  handbook  of  Bolivia.  The  remarkable  development 
of  this  country  within  the  jtast  years  and  a  general  awakening  to  the 
vast  i)ossibilities  existing  therein  have  been  the  cause  of  a  growing 
demand  for  reliable  and  authentic  information  concerning  it.  Bolivia 
possesses  no  seacoast,  but  what  she  may  lack  by  reason  of  this  peculiar 
l)osition  she  more  than  makes  nj)  for  in  the  extent  and  fertilitv  of  the 
plateau  regions  and  the  marvelous  richness  of  the  eastern  slopes.  Here 
the  great  staples  of  the  world,  coffee,  rubber,  and  cacao,  can  be  produced 
in  great  abundance  and  with  much  profit.  Add  to  these  agricultural 
j)ossibilities  the  renowuetl  wealth  of  her  mineral  jiroducts,  which  are  her 
chief  sources  of  revenue,  and  it  is  readily  seen  why  the  aiiproaching 
comi)letion  of  the  Banama  Canal,  the  inauguration  of  the  Arica-La  Baz 
Railroad,  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad,  are 
looked  uj)on  as  epoch-making  events  in  the  ])rogress  and  develo|)nient 
of  this  country.  These  three  gigantic  imj^rovements  will  infuse  new 
life  and  sjurit  into  Bolivia  and  will  give  an  immediate  impetus  to  the 
ready  and  jtrolitable  exploitation  of  its  wonderful  resources. 
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I’KoilKESS  OI-  ICXPi  (SITU  >.\  IM.ANli. 

The  State  of  California  is  to  he  coie^ratulated  on  lier  ambitions  and 
jirojrressive  spirit,  for  in  1915  slie  will  he  the  proud  possessor  of  two 
great  international  exi>ositions.  As  noted  in  earlier  issues  of  the  Hn.- 
EKTix,  j)lans  are  rajridly  being  develo|)ed  for  the  I’anama-California 
International  Ivxposition,  which  is  to  he  held  in  San  Diego,  California, 
during  the  entire  year  of  1915,  while  from  the  olTices  of  the  l*anama- 
Cacific  International  I{x])osition,  which  will  also  he  held  at  San  I'ran- 
cisco  in  1915,  annonncement  is  made  of  an  extensive  list  of  countries 
which  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  ])artici])ate. 

From  the  San  Diego  exposition  comes  the  information  that  for  a  third 
time  since  its  organization  it  has  become  necessary  to  enlarge  its  scope 
and  plans.  According  to  present  arrangements,  there  will  he  a  sjrecial 
])laza  for  the  American  Republics  connected  with  the  court  of  honor  by 
a  short  street.  At  the  south  of  this  ])laza  will  he  the  ethnological  hnild- 
ing  in  the  old  S])anish- American  style  with  a  ])atio,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  plaza  will  he  the  State  and  foreign  hnildings.  Reservations  have 
already  been  made  for  the  Brazilian  hnilding.  The  jdans  devote  irx) 
acres  of  the  gronnd  s])ace  for  the  hnildings  of  the  countries  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  Mexico.  It  is  expected  that  every 
Re])nhlic  in  America  will  have  an  individnal  exhibit. 

hainallv  gratifying  and  encouraging  is  the  statement  emanating  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  I’anama- Pacific  International  lvx])osition,  indi¬ 
cating  that  11])  to  July  .1  the  following  countries  from  hatin  America  had 
accepted  the  invitation  to  ])artici])atc ;  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican 
Rej)nhlic,  iCcnador,  (iiiatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Panama.  Pern, 
and  Salvador. 
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WIIKX  Xaturo  lil'ti'd  tli(‘  Aiidas  from  tlio  (luiot  watris  of 
tlu'  I’aciiic  she  laid  a  train  leadin';  to  tronl)l(‘  for  the 
modern  en‘;in(‘er.  It  is  eoiKaah'd  tliat  tlu're  are  more 
••  |)r(d)lems ’’  to  the  sciiiare  mih*  of  the  j;r(‘at  herriiifxhone 
ranj;e  of  inonntains  tliat  hulwarks  the'  wi'stc'rn  sea  from  tlie  (*ast('rn 
plains  of  South  Amm-iea  than  in  any  otlii'r  part  of  tin'  world  where 
railroads  arc*  necMhal. 

Till'  dillienltii's  that  stand  in  the  way  of  hnildinj;  latt('r-day  eom- 
mnnieations  across  and  alonj;  th(‘s(>  piaiks  and  valh'vs  wi'H'  eonsidi'ri'd 


i:ol  TK  OK  TllK  AUICA-I.A  I’AZ  UAH. WAY. 


Knun  Aritti  iliis  n'liitirkahh*  niilrotnl  <*xifinls  ti  <!is!imti'  ttf  ‘J(»7  niih's  to  La  I’az,  th«‘  lofly  (apital  of 
Bolivia.  Tin*  lino  was  built  in  acoonlanoo  with  aKrooinonts  onlorotj  into  by  tin*  (  hiloaii  ami  Bolivian 
<  Jovorninonis  in  BM)4.  tliou^'h  actual  construction  work  «li'l  not  coinmonco  until  llKKt.  at  a  total  cost  of 
OVor  $12.(MH).(KK1. 

heyond  solution  until  two  Americans,  Whc'clwrij;!!!  and  Meigs, 
d('eided  that  Yankee  ingenuity  could  accomplish  the  task.  The 
Oroya  Railroad,  of  Peru,  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  switehhaeks, 
grade's,  and  tunnels,  ri'iiehes  lo,()().5  fei't  at  one  point,  the  greatest 
altitude  in  railroad  eonstruetion,  and  remains  an  ('iiduring  monument 
to  tlu'  inventive  faculty  of  the  latter,  while  the  iron  lines  of  ('Idle  owe 
their  conception  to  the  former. 

A  mon*  recent  and  eepially  imjiortant  aehic'vement  in  South 
Ami'riean  railway  eonstruetion  was  tlu*  completion  of  the  first  trans- 
Andine  liiu',  IhlO. 

In  fact,  it  might  he  said  that  to-day  marks  the  heginningof  the  most 
active  era  of  railroail  Iniilding  which  Latin  America  has  seen. 
Transit,  Icai'I,  and  rod  men  are  tramping  the  passes  and  jungles 
seeking  new  routes;  eonstruetion  gangs  toil  without  ceasing  on  work 


>  Hv  Granville  Kortescue. 
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AUICA,  l  iM-;  TKIiMIM  S  or  TIJK  AliH'A-I.A  I’AZ  KAILWAV. 

Ai  ira  U  aluMit  vso  hy  sra  from  \  alparaiso.  Kl  Moit(k  I  In*  hill  on  tin*  lofi .  s.Vj  al>o\o  soa  lovol.  prohMls  t  ho  harhor  on  one  si<lo.  ami  is  halili^Ml.  Arna 

is  thr  torminiis  (►f  a  roa«l  Imilt  hy  iho  Muas soviTal roniurios  aj;o,  i-oniurtiiif;  tin*  poll  wiih  La  I’az.  ’riii-  roa-l  is  still  in  KO'J'f  lomlilion  ainl  is  roiistantly  iisoM. 


r 


to  .S45,()(»(t  a  niilo.  Hut  ovon  that  is  not  too  liijili  a  ])ric(‘  to  pay  for 
pcaco  and  friendship. 

Before  takinjr  up  a  study  of  the  resources  of  tlie  eountri(>s  throuj^h 
which  the  line  passes  it  is  worth  tlie  time  expended  to  look  into  tlu' 
conditions  that  the  ('ii^ineers  who  w{‘re  to  huild  tin*  road  found  u{)()n 
r(‘aehin>i  the  site  of  their  labor. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  tlie  Andes.  It  has  been  attc'inpted  in 
numerous  hooks,  hut  1  have  failed  to  iind  one  jiortrayal  which  1 
consider  does  entire  justice  to  the  jrrandeur  of  tludr  jajr<:(‘d,  awi'some, 
sky-piereinj;  pi'aks. 

To  visualize  thesi*  un|)aralleled  pinnacles  you  must  remeinher  that 
they  rise  from  a  jrrc'at  <rranite  ridfre  which  forms  the  very  heart  of 
the  range. 


TiiK  er.sToMiioi:sK  at  auica, 

Which  condhcls  a  Irudc  of  conshlcrahlc  iirojiorl ions  with  liolivia. 


‘2()1 


idready  planned,  and  this  year  si'cs  the  completion  of  that  singular 
system  of  eonununieation,  the  Ariea-La  Haz  Railway. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  fiiendshi|)  between  Chib'  and  BoliA'ia  was 
sigiu'd  in  1!)()4,  and  tbe  lu'wly  opeiu'd  line  sprang  from  tins  agri'oment.  / 
A  discussion  of  the  political  ri'asons  that  made  the  building  of  it 
iK'eessarv  would  lead  us  througb  many  intrieati'  byways  of  Chib'an 
and  Bolivian  history.  This  is  an  aeath'mie  study  which  I  will  iiot 
attf'iupt.  The  ('conomie  ri'ason  for  its  eonstruetiou  justilit's  the 
liithi'i'  startling  cost  of  the  investment. 

Twelve  and  a  (piarti'r  millions  td'  dollars  lune  het'ii  spent  in  com¬ 
pleting  2()7  mill's  of  track.  When  wi'  divide  this  we  lind  it  sums  u]) 


AXoTllKIt  I.IXK  I  HOM  I.A  I’AZ  TO  THE  SEA. 
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This  raiijrc*  is  a  hlcak  and  harnni  wall,  risinj;  to  sliiniiif;  suniinits  of 
while  that.  wluMi  the  sun  sinks  to  the  Taeiiie,  pick  up  its  rays  to 
transnuite  them  into  a  kaleidoseopie  curtain  of  surpassin*;  beauty. 
Vet  tln-n*  is  a  stern,  forhiddin*;  hardness  in  the  vision.  It  is  as  if 
that  irraiiile  heart  spok(‘  throu<;h  the  voleanie  incrustation  to  forbid 
th<‘s(*  shore's  to  the'  |)rofanin<;  had  of  man.  The  picture  is  everywhere 
desolate. 

Xaturally  the  tirst  En<;lish  enjtineers  (a  British  linn  was  awarded 
th('  eonlraet)  who  eanu'  out  to  take  u])  the  work  were  seunewhat 
diseoiiraire'd  at  the'  proposition  that  loomed  up  Ix'fore  them.  But 


ENTUANCK  To  'IT  XXEI,.  SIIOWIXC  THE  RACK  UAII.S. 

Till'  '.‘.s  miles  of  nick  niilroail  hiiil  on  ihis  line  jiroliably  eonslitnto  llie  lonpesi  iminternipleil  sireteh  o 
eon  an<t  wheel  eonslruelion  in  any  pari  of  Ihe  worM.  Rack  mails  ari'  reipiiroil  over  six-eial  nnnlienls 
anil  are  mosi  ex|x'nsive  lioth  in  eonslrnelion  anil  ojieralion. 

with  eharaeteristie  determination  the}’  attacked  the  problem  and 
soon  had  overcome  all  of  natun'  s  obstacles. 

You  do  not  hav('  to  Ix'  a  railroad  en<rine(T  to  know  that  water  is  an 
absolutf'  and  continuous  m'cessitv  on  a  job  of  this  kind.  And  wben 
th('  contractors  be<ran  to  make  their  estimate  on  the  cost  of  material 
laid  down  alon<j:  the  route  of  the  |)roposed  line  they  found  they  would 
have  to  ii^urf'  in  water  at  about  S3  the  pail,  which  was  the  same  price 
iis  champayme  by  tlu'  (piart  on  the  Pacilic  Mail  steamers.  AVhilo  S3 
was  reasonable  for  wine  it  seemed  exorbitant  for  “ayua.”  as  it  is 
terim'd  in  ,‘spanish. 

Th('  sourcf'  of  the  water  supiily  was  tlu*  melliny;  snows  far  up  in 
th('  Andean  fastnesses,  and  “ ayuadf'ros ”  brou<;ht  it  down  on  mules 
evf'ry  sun-up,  two  ■'eiirhth"  keys  of  tlu'  rare  licjuid  per  animal. 


AXOTHKH  I.IXK  FKO.M  l.A  PAZ  TO  THE  SEA. 
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\()\v.  allot luT  crimi'  is  cliar^iMl  up  aiiaiiist  tiu*  heartless  eorpora- 
lioiis.  for  the  en<;iii(‘ers  laiihlin^  the  Ariea-lai  I’az  railway  ran  a 
.Vineli  pi])!'  line,  measurin':  7o  miles,  clear  up  to  tlu*  “r(‘‘:ion  of 
eti'inal  snows,’’  as  it  is  called  in  the  *:eo<:raphies,  and  th('rel)\’  made 
water  clu'ap,  eonvi'ident,  and  plentiful. 

lint  what  happi'iied  to  tin*  water-vendin<:  husiiu'ss  ?  Kconomically, 
till'  answ(>r  is  obvious. 

That  pipi'  line  cost  .Sd,()()tl.O(K)  to  construct,  hut  all  the  princi[)los 
of  seientilie  manairenumt  called  for  the  huihlint:  of  it  hi'fore  any  other 


I’ATACAMAYA  ToMItS,  KNOWN  AS  TOMliS  oK  THE  IH'NDUEI)  DEAD  MEN, 

IIOI.IVIA, 

work  should  he  pushed.  Any  mortar  or  cement  work  was  out  of  the 
question  on  the  So  a  |)ail  schedule. 

This  was  not  the  total  of  the,  construction  dilliculties  hy  any  means. 
■Vrica  is  a  Ion*:,  lon<:  journey  from  the  base  of  railroad  supplies,  and 
La  Paz  is  fartlu'r.  The  road  was  to  he  constructed  from  both  ends 
toward  the  middle.  This  meant  hauling  tons  of  material  over  the 
lines  already  built  to  the  Bolivian  capital.  And  it  is  an  im])r(‘ssive 
revelation  of  the  e.xpense  of  Amlean  frei‘:hts  we  find  in  this  branch 
of  the  work.  In  many  instances  the  carrvin<:  cost  on  articles  shipped 
from  the  coast  to  La  Paz  ecpialled  the  ori}:inal  value  of  the  thiuf: 
transported. 

The  other  problems  that  faced  the  builders  were  of  the  usual  type, 
Avith  one  exce|)tion. 


I  HE  PAX  AMEIUCAX  UXIHX. 
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()1‘  coiirsi*  the  l‘:iiniliiir  diliicultit's  in  ninniii*:  jirados,  huildini; 
hiidlfps,  and  piprcin^  tnniuds  won*  maj^nilind  Ix'cansp  ol'  the  local 
conditions  alrcaidy  ndVncd  to.  But,  as  a  general  tliiiii:  tlicv  may  l)c 
^aid  to  liavc  |)r<‘scntcd  no  nni<|nc  liandicap  in  the  way  ol‘  lailroad 
cn'atiiifx. 

llo\vcv<>i’,  OIK'  section  over  widcli  tlie  liiu>  was  to  pass  pr('s<>nted 
nov(‘l  conditions  tliat  iicrmitti'd  of  oidy  otic  fcxisihle  solution,  a  co<; 
and  wlic(‘l  const inction. 

'rii(‘  rack  rail  is  the  last  r(‘sort  in  railroadin':.  The  laying  of  it  and 
the  way  it  runs  np  operating:  exp<“ns(‘s  aft<‘r  it  is  laid  puts  it  out  of 
consid<‘ration  e.\c<'pt  when  no  other  nu'thod  oilers. 


inUDOE  OVEK  THE  UIVEK  I.I.CTE.  .\IH.ES  FKO.M  AUlCA. 

^'et  when  yon  have  to  deal  with  c(‘rtain  exc(‘ssive  gradients  this 
"ystein  is  the  .sim|)lest  that  has  heeii  heretofore  devised. 

In  this  instance  the  rack  system  is  const rncted  on  what  is  known 
as  the  ‘J-idate  Aht  plan.  It  is  run  upon  a  (>  |)er  cent  maximnm  pade 
and  totals  ai)proximately  2S  miles,  which  in  all  ])rol)al)ility  consti¬ 
tutes  the  lonjrest  uninterrupted  stretch  of  rack  railway  which  has 
yet  been  constructed  in  any  ])art  of  the  world. 

The  total  lenjrth  of  the  rail  stretch  from  Aiica  to  La  Paz  is  207 
miles.  Over  the  liiu*  it  is  12S  miles  to  the  Chilean  houndary  and 
1.S9  miles  from  that  point  to  Bolivia.  The  hi<:hest  level  that  tin* 
road  reaclu's  is  l.'l.hS?  fe<“t.  at  a  point  approximately  midway  Ix'tweeii 
the  terminals. 

As  all  who  are  ac(piaint('d  with  the  railway  systmn  of  Bolivia  know, 
there  are  two  other  routes  connectin':  La  Paz.  tin*  capital,  with  the 


COUOC'OUO,  THE  CEXTEK  OF  THE  CUIM’EK  INDFSTKY  IN  UOLIVIA. 

This  is  Ihi'  richost  and  most  ai  livc  coppcr-minint:  <lislriit  in  the  Hopnhlio.  and  with  tho  Arica-Eu  I'az 
Uailway  traversing  it,  the  eojiiMT  itidtistry  should  exix'rienee  inereas<Ml  i)rosi)erity. 


The  ajxjrrossivo  railroiitl  canijiaigu  now  ‘loiii'i  on  in  lirazil  will  moan 
that  that  country  will  in  a  not  far-distiint  day  run  tracks  clear  throujih 
to  Curuniha  on  the  Bolivian  frontier.  When  this  is  done  it  wouhl 
he  a  conijiiiratively  siinjile  matter  to  connect  La  Paz  with  ('uruinha, 
thus  trivin<r  a  frreat  stretch  of  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
across  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Chile. 

In  connection  with  this  possible  development  we  must  not  forfiet 
the  infhu'nces  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Isthmian  transit  will  mean 
a  short  connection  for  Bolivian  lines  with  the  outer  world. 

That  it  is  absolutely  lU'cessai’v  for  Bolivia  to  .seek  another  outlet 
can  1)(‘  <:athered  by  a  {glance  at  the  map.  You  see  this  ^reat  nation 
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sliut  in  (»n  iill  si(l(‘s  hy  her  iieij^lihors,  who,  no  nmtlpr  liow  kiiidlv  dis¬ 
posed,  ciin  not  lielp  but  I'eel  the  spirit  of  coinnierciid  rivaliy.  In 
this  connection  tin*  iinportance  of  the  extension  of  tlie  Arica-I^a  Pa/ 
route  to  Jirazil  is  apparent. 

In  reading;  this  article  you  must  have  realized  that  the  yiidd  of 
freight  from  airricultural  sources  will  indecal  he  small.  Tin*  country 
over  which  the  lines  pass  is  essentially  mineral,  and  it  is  from  tlie 
oul|)Ut  of  mines,  marble  deposits,  and  suli)hur  that  the  future  ])r(dits 
will  accrue. 

d'o  beijin  with  what  is  of  most  importance,  we  sliall  se<‘  what  sulplmr 
can  be  taken  out  of  this  s<‘cti(m  of  the  world.  To  anvone  unac- 


TKACKI.AYIXU  ON  TUF.  AIUCA-I.A  CAZ  UAll.WAY. 

(piainted  with  the  varied  uses  to  which  this  product  is  put,  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  we  find  u.se  for  about  oOO  tons  of  sulphur 
a  day  max’  be  a  surprise.  Nature  smiled  on  Italy  when  she  was 
bestowin';  sulphurous  deposits.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  can 
be  said  that  countr}'  furnishes  the  world’s  siii)ply  of  this  mineral, 
but  perhaps  the  Italian  nation  must  prepare  for  serious  rivalry  in 
this  field  from  now  on. 

The  en<;ineers  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  district  are 
unanimous  in  one  regard.  The  tenor  of  their  rejiorts  is  that  the 
sulphur  deposits  of  Tacora  on  the  Ariea-La  Paz  line  (see  map)  are  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  Ten  to  twenty  million  tons  are  con- 
siilered  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  contents  of  only  the  most  superior 
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li<‘l(l.  Ill  fact  from  the  data  availalde,  tho  (Miormoiis  (niaiititii's  of 
niiiioral  in  tliis  section  are  considered  inexlianstilile. 

.\s  to  (jiiality.  the  samples  taken  from  a  larjxe  deposit  as>a\ed 
7d  per  cent  common  snlplmr,  and  it  would  not  lie  dillicult  to  tak»>  out 
some  million  tons  assaying  over  SO  pi'r  cent.  The  ixreat  hulk  of 
sulphur  consumed  in  the  I  nited  States  is  used  for  the  |)res<‘rvin<x  of 
wood  in  paper.  This  is  a  hranch  of  the  paper  manufacturini;  industry, 
the  im|)ortance  of  which  neetls  no  demonstration  here. 

'I'his  matei'ial  finds  another  use  in  vine  cultivation,  while,  as  an 
infjrc'dieiit  in  the  mannfactuie  of  powdi'r  it  is  indisjiensahle.  In  this 
connection  the  sulphui’  mines  at  Tacora  have  had  their  inllueiici'  upon 
the  histoi  v  of  South  America,  for  they  enahled  Pi/.zaro  and  Ama<rro 
to  constantly  renew  the  snpjily  of  ammunition  necessaiv  to  make 
th(*ir  ■anpiehuses”  serviceable  in  their  foiays  aj'ainst  the  Indians. 


IN  Al(iri{  ATINC  A  NEW  SECTION  OK  A  RAM, ROAD  IN  liOI.I\IA 


A  youn<;  ('iif^ineer  with  whom  1  discussc'd  tlu'  |)ossil)ihty  of  sulphur 
out])Ut  assured  me  that  the  railroad  could  count  upon  handling  -10(1 
tons  a  day  of  this  material,  if  the  industry  weri'  oijjanized  and  carried 
throujth  in  a  manner  commeiisurati'  with  its  importanci'. 

'I'he  industry  that  has  <;rown  to  considerable  |)roportions  is  that  of 
the  e.xportation  of  copper  from  this  district.  The  (’orocoro  miiu'  yields 
the  <;reatest  ontjint  at  present.  One  "ets  some  idea  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Andes  which  seem  to  he  “copper  riveted,"  when  your 
steamer  lies  two  days  olf  some  insi<rnificant  town  that  hardly  merits 
the  name  of  port,  while  the  four  winches  are  loading'  the.  shij)  with 
jjreat  in<;ots  of  the  metal.  Tlu'  continual  jirocession  of  lighters 
loaded  with  the  <:reen  mineral  are  towed  out  and  take  position  aloiifr- 
side  the  forward  and  aft  hatches,  and  while  four  of  them  are  unloadiiif; 
simultaneously,  you  can  almost  feel  the  ship  settle  under  the  tre¬ 
mendous  additional  load. 

Here  a<;ain  the  Arica-lai  Paz  railroad  has  an  assured  income  in. 
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'I'lic  fiicl  tliat  tluT('  is  ji  inino  whicli  yields  a  liiu'  (|uality  of  onyx 
inail>l(‘  ill  Bolivia  is  pcMliajis  v(>ry  little  known.  This  heantifnl  stone 
has  IxH'ii  used  for  years  in  the  inamifaetnre  of  sueh  artieles  as  eloeks. 
chandeliers,  jardinieres,  etc.  d'he  mine  is  located  at  Jh‘ren"uela.  The 
onyx  is  found  in  lay<Ms,  from  .>  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  At  jiresent  it  is 
iinpossihle  to  ealenlate  the  output  of  this  mine. 


ONE  OF  THE  cot  NTI.ESS  TALI,  UroOEI)  HII.I.S  OF  HOI.IVIA, 


In  the  legion  adjacent  to  the  railroad  are  situated  certain  silver 
and  lead  mines,  which  also  can  he  counted  u])on  in  the  wav  of  a  laro»* 
addition  to  freight  carried. 

There  will  he  a  chance  for  some  one  of  enteiprise  to  lay  the  fonn- 
<lation  of  his  fortune  and  jirovide  for  the  health  of  his  fellowman  at 
one  stroke  hy  erecting  a  medicinal  hath  estahlishimmt.  One  sueh 
“kurhans'"  already  exists,  hut  it  can  lx*  improved  upon.  In  the  sul¬ 
phur  mine  district,  several  streams  forming  the  Azof  re  Uiver  are  hot 
and  of  therajx'utie  value.  One  is  a  hoilinj;  s|)rin<r  holdiiif;  a  tempera- 
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tui(“  of  so®.  Tills  is  till'  St.  Elena,  not  far  from  Taeora  station,  ami 
should  1)(‘  just  the  site  for  a  orisit  hathinj;  sanitarium. 

We  mnst  not  overlook  ■‘Vari'ta"  in  writinj;  of  the  resoiirees  of  this 
rejrion. 

Vareta"  is  om*  of  th<‘  best  vefretahle  fuels  known,  havin':  a  powi'r 
of  ;t.()00  hi'at  units,  and  is  partiimlarly  aceejitahle  alonj:  a  railroad 
route,  and  above  all,  in  Chih'  and  Bolivia,  where  eoal,  in  tlu'  familiar 
phrase,  is  eonspieuous  by  its  ahsenee.  Phis  peeuliar  fuel  exists  in 
lar<:e  (piantities  all  ovei-  the  mountains.  It  will  undoubtedly  yield  a 
eonsiderahle  ineotm*  hesidi's  euttin<:  down  opiuatinj:  (‘.xjienses. 


VIKW  OK  THE  JAIiCKl)  (UlANITE  UKCiloNS  TKAVEUSED  IfY  THE  AKICA-I.A  PAZ 

KAII.WAY. 

Another  jirodnot  that  will  eontrihute  to  the  wealth  of  the  railroad 
in  fn'ifihts  is  borate.  Near  the  line  of  the  track,  on  the  Bolivian  fron¬ 
tier,  the  borate  beds  of  (’hileaya  lie.  These  deposits  cover  almost 
27. ()()()  acres  and  are  divided  amonj;  27  ilill'erent  owners,  not  in  the 
pro])ortion  of  a  thousand  acres  to  the  owner,  however.  With  over 
two  dozen  jiroprietors  it  is  to  lx*  expected  that  lawsuits  mi<;ht  arise. 
In  fact  the  wlude  rejiion  is  tied  uj)  in  a  le<ial  tangle.  It  came  about  this 
way:  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  ( 'hileaya  is  in  the  Department 
of  Pisajiua  or  Arica.  The  doubt  aris(*s  from  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian 
authorities  who  established  the  boundaries  between  these  two 
departments  did  not  know  the  lay  of  the  land  in  the  mountain  regions. 
'I'he  boundary  was  set  as  •‘the  river  and  ravine  of  Camarones  from  the 
5|S4t)-  I  tail.  2 — 12- - :t 
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s<‘a  to  tlio  Bolivian  fioiiticM'.”  Tlio  iiifoiviico  is  that  the  party  tliat  ran 
this  liiK*  <fot  tirod  crawlin';  ov(M- tlu'so  altitudes  and  took  it  for<;rantcd 
that  th<‘ (’ainaroncs  River  went  on  in  a  nice  convenient  hroad  contour, 
rnfortunately  for  the  juesent  landholders,  at  a  site  called  Arepunta, 
about  20  miles  from  tlu'  fi'ontier,  the  river  split  up  into  a  <;reat  numlx'r 
of  trihutari(‘s  and  ('hileaya  lies  in  a  reetanj;ular  hollow  hetweem  these 
trihutari(“s  and  the  Bolivian  fronti(‘r. 

As  to  the  (piality  of  the  horate  found  in  this  pam])a,  it  is  remarkahly 
hi<;h  and  the  de])osit  runs  with  <;ieat  ev(*nness  from  a  foot  to  fe(‘t 
in  thickness  ahsolutelv  continuous  ov(‘r  the  entire  surface  of  the 


JtoI.lOAV  IX  A  MlNIX'i  lUSTUK'T  OF  liOI.IVlA. 


27,000  acres.  Say  it  avera<;es  2  feet  all  over,  we  have  an  enormous 
(piantity  of  this  salt  in  sif;ht. 

In  tlx*  ('oroeoro  re<rion  a  <;reat  (piantity  of  common  salt  (*xists,  and 
the  custom  is  to  cut  it  out  in  .AO-pound  blocks,  available  for  local 
consumption. 

You  s(*o  that  nature  in  Iut  own  way,  has  been  fairly  lavish  with 
this  part  of  t  he  world. 

Fridghts  are  of  first  consideration  in  railroad  profits,  and  in  this 
r(‘};ard  a  very  careful  en<;im‘er  has  report(xl  that  the  Ariea-La  Paz 
line  should  pay.  over  and  above  all  (‘xpenses,  about  10  per  cent  on  the 
invt'stnnuit.  But  as  all  know  there  are  so  many  factors  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  this  kind  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  predict  just  what  the 
profits  will  be  until  after  at  l(*ast  one  ycair  of  runnin';  experience. 


27*2  THE  I'AX  A.MKKKAX  TXIOX. 

But  from  tli(‘  sumiuiirv  of  tin*  ri'jfiou’s  nsourc(^s  wliidi  1  liavo  j^iveu 
al)ov(‘  tluTo  can  la*  littlo  f(air  of  a  lack  of  friMi^lit.  Of  course,  it  is 
ho|)(“(l  that  the  Imildin^  of  the*  road  will  stimulate  (h'vcdopimuit  to  a 
dej;re(‘  that  will  mtum  husiuess  of  many  kinds  that  can  not  lx*  accu- 
rat(“ly  limiiaal  upon  at  present.  A  larj^e  ])ass(‘n*£er  husim'ss  is  amon<i 
these  possibilities. 

Arica.  tin*  port  ti*rminus  of  the  road,  will  lx*  sun*  of  a  suhstantial 
“hoom"  in  the  lu'ar  future*.  Oexeel  luirhors  are*  wielely  se*parat<‘il  eeu 
the  we*st  e-etiist  eef  Seuith  Amerie-a.  Arie*a  is  fe>rtm\iete*  iu  tluit  it  has 
eh*e*p  wate*r  and  a  shelte*re*el  e-eeve*  feer  idl  the*  ve*sse*ls  tluit  mij;ht  ceune 
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to  anclmr  there*.  The*re  are*  e*xce*llent  pie*r  ami  elex*k  weirks.  whie*h  form 
part  eif  the  sedieme  eif  the  railway.  Fre*i<i:ht  will  he  hanelle*el  by  tlie 
meist  nmelern  metimels. 

I  have*  emly  attempte*el  te»  ske*te*h  hrie*iiy  the*  re*asem  e»f  heinj;  fe*r  the 
Arie*a-La  Paz  railreiael.  This  is  the  thirel  enitle*t  freun  the  lieilivian 
cajiital  te>  the*  sea  anel  is  a  measure  e>f  the  pre»<;re*ss  e>f  that  e-eumtry  anel 
its  ne*i<ihhe*r.  ('bile. 

I  can  neit  cleise  withemt  re*fe*re*ne*e*  tei  the  remarkable  lu‘althfuln(ss 
eif  this  re*i;iem,  whie*h  is  saiel  tei  he  e“emelue*ive  te»  lemjievity.  As  illus- 
tratiem,  there*  is  the  famems  eihl  laely  eif  ('exlpa.  who.  thoujih  reputeel 
tel  he*  hlessi*el  with  14!>  years  eif  ajie.  is  still  ae*tive  ami  able  tei  elei  the 
little  jxareleninj;  about  he*r  heime. 


SOMK  disasters  deserve  to  he  l’or<;ott(‘n.  If  they  leav('  any  trace 

heliind  tlunn,  it  l)eeoin{“s  lost  in  the  <:(‘neral  elian<:es  that 

mark  all  physical  alterations  or  t hat  eharaeteiize  t h(‘  progress 

mankind  makc's  in  his  stru<:,<rle  uj)\vard.  When  once  I'or- 

"ott(‘n,  thev  of  eourst*  pass  from  history.  To  try  to  illustrate  by  an 

(‘xamph'  woidd  he  to  d(>ny  the  very  tiuth  of  the  statenumt  made. 

Otlu'r  disasters  mark  an 

epoch  in  the  world's  events. 

Th(‘  destruction  of  Pompeii. 

th(‘  appar(‘ntly  ))rovidential 

annihilation  of  the  Armada. 

th(‘  famiiH' in  Ireland  wher<d>y 

the  introduction  of  the  lu'wly- 

discovered  potato  was  faeili- 

tat(‘d,  th(' fir(' at  Chicago  which  4^11^ 

ohliterat(“d  a  mushroom  city  ^ 

hut  i:av(‘  spae('  for  a  metropo-  f  ^ 

lis.  or  the  oA'crwhelmiim  Hood  t 

> 

at  dohnstown  when  man  stood  '  ^ 

pow(M  l(>ss  at  th(‘  awful  forces 

•guide's  to  iinpioveirn'iit* 
or  to  a  repetition  of  disast(>r 
in  the  future',  if  no  atte'iition 
is  paid  to  tlu'in. 

But  alas  foi' human  eare'less- 
ness,  not  always  are*  the  warn-  ' 

in^s  taken  to  heart.  The' an-  .\ius.  .miiN  n.w. 

nual  freslu'ts  on  the'  ''■ri'atl'r  Ihuimmn  of  UH' woman’s  Titanic  Memorial  .Vssochilinn. 

''  .Mrs.  May  is  the  willow  of  tile  lali’ John  Ilay.formiTly 

riVf'I'S  Sf'cm  to  stir  tlu'  lieople  .Secrelary  ofSIaleof  Uie  Inileil  states.  Tojiel  her  with 

'  ,  '  a  mimlier  of  repre-eiitative  women  she  is  exertiiif:  her 

hut  lltth*  to  Iirovi'llt  or  to  lore-  '"'t'l  etforls  to  make  this  memorial  a  lastint:  trihiite 

.  '  I'll  •'"ttray'eous  men  who  |K‘risheil  on  the  ill-fated 

see  their  reeurrc'nee.  while  the  ■  Titanie." 
pi'riodie  loss  of  crops  sull'erf'd 

hy  natives  in  many  parts  of  the  world  is  taken  as  the  visitation  of  a 
deity  and  aeec'pted  with  fatalistic  inactivity.  The  very  imminence 
of  diin<rer  seems  to  hc'litth'  its  awful  possibilities,  until  man  a])|)ears 
to  defy  nature  to  do  her  worst  and  to  <xive  him  a  chance  to  show: 
how  h('  can  I'scape  the  eonsecpienec's.  This  is  the  ease  at  h*ust 
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with  t  h(»s(*  w'lut  live  chtso  t(»  iictive  volciuux's,  w  h»“r(“  tli»‘ liisiory  of  tho 
ivfrion  ('vi(l(‘iic(‘s  our  uttor  lit'lph's-sncss  aj^aiust  tho  mystorious  oriso.s 
of  th('  oarth,  hut  illustratos  at  tho  same  tiiuo  inau's  uuwillin^iit'ss  to 
ahaudou  any  spot  oti  which  lio  has  oiioo  sot  foot. 

Sonic  disasters  oomo  slowly,  issuing;  warniiifis  of  their  approach. 
A  hn'  do('s  not  oonsunn*  in  an  itistant,  so  tliat  osoa])(‘  witli  life  is  not 
impossihh'.  A  flood  may  arise  inih's  away  from  tho  |)hio(‘  whore  it 
wreaks  its  most  traftic  violonoo,  and  ovt'ii  |)rop(‘rty  may  thi'n'lnro  ho 
removed  h(“fore  it  is  too  late.  OtluMs,  mwert heh*ss,  fall  u|)on  their 
victims  with  ahsolute  suddenness.  Tin*  volcanic  <'ru|)tM)n  which 
made  almost  a  wilderiu'ss  of  Antigua,  (luatmnala,  the  (‘art h(piak(‘s 
at  Valparaiso  and  San  Francisco,  th(‘  tidal  wave  at  Arica  in  Chile, 
th(‘  still  more  r<‘e(‘nt  upheaval  at  M(‘ssina,  and  similar  untraceahle 
phenomena,  all  came  without  warning  and  not  infrc'cpK'nt ly  at  tinu's 
and  placi's  which  may  lU'vc'r  h(“for(‘  have  suffered,  or,  so  far  as  science 
can  now  penetrate,  may  m'ver  a<;ain  suffer  a  like  catastiophe. 

Tlu'se  disasters  can  never  la*  for^ottc'ii,  nor  shoidd  they  lx*.  Wlu'ii 
they  are  due  solely  to  disturhama's  of  natuia*,  tlu'V  show  us  that 
cosmic  force's  can  not  he  siihdiu'd. 

But  many  disasters  would  lu'ver  hav(‘  hap|)ened  if  man  had  not, 
in  his  im|)udence,  Ix'c'n  unwillin*;  to  admit  this  ultimati'  supia'iuacy 
of  nature'.  Cp  to  a  certiiin  point  he'  can  ove'rcome'  and  e've'ii  defy 
he'r,  yet  only  whe'ii  he  re'coj^ni/.e's  the'  e'xte'iit  of  lie'r  powe'r.  To  violate' 
her  laws,  means,  in  the'  lon<;  run,  eh'fe'iit. 

The'  disaster  of  the  Titiinic  lx'l()n<;s,  of  course,  in  the'  latte'r  cate'- 
<;ory.  Although  it  came'  with  re'lative'  sudde'nne'ss,  it  weis  not  with¬ 
out  wiirnin*;;  it  was  not  due'  to  an  overwhe'lmin'j  disturhance  e»f 
nature.  It  re'sultexl  from  imin’s  assumin';  that  nothin*;  could  devstrov 
what  man  had  made  with  his  hands;  iind  it  weis  lue'venteihle.  It 
should,  there'fore',  never  he  f()r*;otten. 

Is  all  this  jueachin*;  platitude's?  Mere'ly  re'pe'atin*;  wheit  luis  Ix'e'u 
better  said  from  a  thousand  pulpits  and  Ix'tte'r  writte'ii  by  a  thousand 
jx'iis  in  newspapers,  magazine's,  and  books?  It  would  Ix'  so  if  con- 
cre'te'  re'sults  we're  not  expe'cte'd  and  e've'ii  demanded  by  the  pe'ople; 
re'sults  which  demonstrate'  that  ei  h'sson  has  Ix'en  leariu'd,  and,  what 
is  ('(jually  important,  that  the  same  h'sson  be  h'arned  and  re'h'arnod 
by  future  <;ene‘rations. 

Ke'sults  to  ])re'vent  tbe'  occurre'iice  of  such  an  awfid  disaster  as  that 
of  the  loss  of  the  Titante  can  be'  of  two  kinds.  The  one  comes  from 
the  passage'  of  laws  which  hciivily  pe'iialize'  those  who  in  the'ir  com¬ 
mercial  <;r('e'(l  would  a<;ain  run  the'ir  chance's  of  e'.scapin"  iiccident, 
iind  woidd  make'  no  e'ffort  to  safe'<;uiird  e've'rvthin<;  intruste'd  to 
them.  The'se'  laws  have  already  Ix'en  pas.s('(l  by  iminy  <;()V('rnnients 
since'  the  'Titanic  we'iit  down  last  A|)ril,  and  it  depends  upon  the 
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jictivity  (»f  flu'  autli(»iiti(‘s,  tin*  liniiiK'ss  (if  the  courts,  and  the  piililic 
conscience  wliether  or  not  tlw'V  are  ola'vcal. 

Y(‘t.  to  k('(‘|)  th(‘  puhlie  consci(Mic('  constantly  on  tlie  alert,  a  ma¬ 
terial  reminder,  an  ohjc'ct  h'sson  in  speecld(‘ss  hut  everspeakinj; 
stone  and  nu'tal,  is  m'cessary. 

With  what  saddenin*;  fnapumey  this  purpose'  of  a  memoiial  is 
overlooked!  We  thiid\  we  n'luendier,  and  pt'ihajis  we  do.  hut  those 
who  come  afte'r  us  must,  with  more  and  more  va*;ueness  in  tlu'ir 
(|U('ry,  ask  a  haltin'^  “why.’’  If  tin*  im'inorial  stirs  the  imaj^ination, 
howev('r.  and  draws  attention 
to  a  concrete  fact,  then  the 
acutene.ss  of  the  mental  vision 
is  intensilied,  the  hridj^e  from 
cause  to  elh'ct  is  jiassc'd,  and 
tiu'  purpose  of  a  nu'inoriid  is 
accomplished. 

I  low  many  people  to-day  n'- 
mendx'r  as  distinctly  as  tln'v 
should  the  horrors  of  tin*  Iro- 
(piois  tlu'ater  lir<'?  Even  in 
('hicaf^o,  where'  it  withere'd  the' 
spirit  eif  the'  Christmas  holideiy 
imt  e[uite'  nine  ye'ars  aj^ei,  the' 
ace-ieh'iit  has  he'e'ii  idineist  feir- 
fjeitte'ii.  Cnelemhte'elly  much 
fjoeiel  e-aine  eif  it.  Ill  e'very 
e-eiuntry  laws  were'  jiasse'el  te) 
make'  jilae-e's  eif  puhlie'  amuse'- 
ment  seifer  ami  tei  e-eimpe'!  the 
e)wne'r.s  and  operateirs  eif  the'in 
tei  eih.serve  the'se'  laws.  The'ie 

.  ,  T’  •  I  ofllh*  Woman’s  Titanic  Memorial  As.'<oriation. 

is  not  U  111  tllO  I  IlltlMl  Mrs.  Ilainmoml.  \vh(»  is  a  notctl  writcrami  or^aniZ4*r. 

,  i  A  \  A.  \  i  is  tht‘ wife  of  Hon.  John  Iltiys  llaiiimoml.  the  rnitcil 

?>tcltOS  hut  tIUlt  iHlS  IXHMl  to  SiatesAnihassa*lortothe(’oronationof  KingOeorge V. 

seime  e'.xtent  impreive'el  ein  tlnit 

iie'e'eiimt,  yet  no  meuiument  remains,  eiut  of  all  the'  e'xe-ite'ment  eif  the 
time,  tei  e'ommemeirate  the'elead  and  tei  immeirtalize  the  hereiism  sheiwn 
there,  eir  tei  e-all  une'easin*;  atte'iitiein  tei  the'  e'liminal  e'lreir  eif  which  the 
manajre'ine'iit  was  »>:uiltv. 

“  Be'e-iiuse'  a  thousand  me'ii  went  smilin<jly  tei  the'ir  eh'ath  that 
weimen  anel  e'hilelren  mi<;ht  live',  the'  weimaidieieiel  eif  Amerie-a  is  tei 
e'le'ct  tei  tlu'ir  me'ineiry,  in  Washin>;tein.  sue*h  a  he'reiie*  are'h  as  the 
weii'lel  has  ne'A’e'r  se'e'u  he'feire'.”  Ileiw  inspirinji  the  ielea  is!  The  are-h 
is  tel  he  a  trihute  tei  the  he'ieie's  eif  pe'ae'e' — an  heineir  ]iaiel  liy  the' 
women  eif  Amerie'a  tei  the  ehivahy  eif  man  whei,  with  such  an  emer¬ 
gency  as  the'  Titnn'tc  disaste'r  cemfreintinf'  him,  uuexpecteelly  in  the 
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midst  of  a  iiiati'iial  and  workaday  world,  cliosc  to  die  so  as  not  to 
iinj)(“d(‘  tlu'  r<‘scn(‘  of  tlu'  wcaikia-  |)ass(‘n>j:('rs  at  tlicir  sidi'. 

It  is  a  trilmtc  to  tin*  nicn.  Xor  nnist  it  la*  tlionjrlit  tliat  this  moans 
<»nly  the  iihmi  of  tlic  I'nitod  Slati's  who  wore  the  victims.  In  tin*  list 
of  thosi'  who  pcrishi'd  wi'ii'  those  of  many  jirolcssioiis  and  tradi's, 
thos(‘  of  many  nationalities.  Tin*  wealthy  and  the  day  laliorer.  tlu* 
aitist.  and  the  immi<;rant,  tin'  military  man  and  tin'  merehant. 
the  tourist  ainl  tin*  priest ,  stooil  side*  1)\  sidi'  as  tin*  ship  went  down. 
The  Knjrlishinaii.  the  Italian,  the  Pole  and  the  Scandinavian,  the 
(lerinan  and  tin'  Ar<;t'ntino.  sank  to^i'tln'r.  Tin'  Ann'iiean  in  this 
ease  ri'piesi'iitc'd  a  <j:reat  di'al  more'  than  nn'ic'ly  tin'  native'  of  tin'  soil 
of  the  I  niti'd  State's,  for  in  the'  passe'iijre'r  list  we'ie'  ne>t  a  few  from 
South  Ame'rie  ii,  ami  the'se,  eit  the'  e'lin-iid  inonn'iit,  she»we'el  the  sjime 
spirit  e)f  se'lf-sae'iifie'in*;  Ineive'iy  whie-h  has  feer  ee'iitnrie's  he'e'ii  the' 
tln'ine  of  son^  and  le'<;e'inl  in  Spiiin,  in  Itedy,  anil  in  Frani-e'. 

'I'lii'  Wonnin's  Titanie'  Mi'inorial  Assoe-iation  is  the'  inime  of  the 
or^aniziition  whie-h  plans  this  are-h  and  will  have-  the-  ih'tidls  in  I'harjxe 
until  the  work  is  elone'.  The-  he'aelepiarte'rs  are-  in  Washinjtton.  Mrs. 
John  lliiy,  willow  of  the-  former  Si'e-ri-tarv  i»f  State',  is  the-  ehairman, 
Mrs.  John  Ileiys  Ilammoinl  tin-  si'i-ri-tary,  hnt  most  of  the-  I'onntrv’s 
notidih'  womi'ii  iiri'  taking  iietivi'  part  m  this  ^I'lii'ied  movi'ini'iit. 
riiere  are',  for  instance,  Mrs.  William  Ilowjird  d'id't.  the- wife  of  the 
Pre'sidi'iit ;  Mrs.  (Irove'r  (’h'vi'hind,  Mrs.  Champ  Clark,  Mrs.  Oseeir 
Cinlerwooel,  Mrs.  Anelri'W  Cjirni'<:ie'.  Mrs.  John  1).  Keee'ke'felle'r,  jr.. 
iiinl  Mrs.  Matthew  Si'ott,  pre'side'iit  of  tin-  I)jin<;hte'rs  of  the-  Ami'iieiin 
Ki'volntion. 

This  e'oimnitte'e'  Inis  alliliati'd  with  itsi'lf  practically  edl  the-  woini'ii’s 
I'liihs  in  the'  Cniti'd  State's,  anil  tln'si'  nnmhe'r  ediont  'JS.OdO.  Thi'ie 
is  not  ii  State'  or  Ti'rritorv  in  which  .some'  womi'ii's  I'lnh  is  not  hnsy. 
From  llawiui,  Alsiska,  ainl  Painuna  eiirne'st  support  of  tin-  purpose 
has  hi'cn  ri'peatedly  jiromisi'el.  Mrs.  Li'onard  Wooel,  wifi'  of  the 
Cliii'f  of  Stall  of  the  Army,  has  volunti'i'ieel  to  <xe't  in  toui'li  with  e-ve-rv 
woman  of  the-  Army  the-  weald  rounel.  'I'lii'  wivi's  of  the-  e'omnnineli'rs 
of  the  dilfere'nt  lli'i'ts  have'  airri'i'd  to  .si'c  that  navjd  womi'ii  have'  the' 
e-oveti'd  I'liani'i'  to  offi'r  sonn'thin>:  to  the'si'  he'roi's  of  the  si'a.  It  will 
not  1)1'  elillienlt,  there'fore,  for  any  WDinan  to  tinil  some'  sort  of  social 
oriTiinization  through  which  to  si'iiil  in  hi'r  e-ontiihution. 

And  the  nione'v  is  ahundantly,  althou<:h  altooi'tlu'r  voluntiirily, 
comin'T  in.  For  twi)  months  the-  amount  re'ce'ivi'el  weis  eit  the'  reiti'  of 
•SJOO  a  elay,  some'tiim's  in  <;i'ne'rous  eontrihutions  hy  those  who  can 
well  alforel  it.  ii<rinn  hy  the'  sinj:!!'  dollars  se-nt  hy  tho.se-  who  must  he 
e'areful  I'ven  in  sui'h  small  e'.xpe'iieliture's.  Cni'oine'el  ^ohl  ilnst  has 
lei'i'ii  forw  anil'll,  ami  hoardi'd  tre-eisuri's  have'  hi'i'ii  hron^ht  from  eon- 
ci'alme'nt  in  onli'r  that  the-  owni'is  mi^ht  not  lose  the-  I'lianci'  to  aehl 
their  portion  to  the-  <frowin<:  fund.  Childri'n.  too,  willinjrly  jiri'se'iit 
thi'ir  mite',  for  the- sae-ritii'e  of  mi'n's  livi's  was  made'  foi'  the-  sake- of 
the  chilelri'ii  idso. 


AN  AHTIST  S  (  ( tNCK I’TK  i\  oK  TIIK  SI'IHIT  OF  TllK  TlTAMf  MEMOlilAL. 


1'luirK‘s  Daiiii  liihsoii.  tlio  nonvi  artist,  has  stiliiiiil tod  tlio  altovo  drawiiit;  as  a  siiticostion  fur 
the  lioniio  aroli  which  tlio  Wniiian's  Titanic  Moinorial  Association  is  jilannint:  to  oroit. 
ono  of  t ho  hn);o  blocks  which  will  ho  used  in  tho  constrnction  of  this  moinorial  is  to 
ho  niado  of  \  iruin  silvor  front  tho  ininos  of  iloli\  ia.  and  will  roprosont  tho  splondid  trihuto 
of  tho  wonion  of  that  South  Amorican  country  to  tho  manhood  of  Ainorica. 
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\<>  limit  can  or  should  ho  s(‘t  to  the  amount  an  imlividual  or  a 
society  may  contrihutc,  and  (‘ven  |)cnni(‘s  arc  acc(‘|)tcd.  hut  tlu'  sum 
of  81  a  pc'i’soti  is  coiisidcn'd  tin*  basis  upon  which  a  calculation  is 
made  to  raise  Sot )(),()()().  and  sundy  tlnuc*  arc*  odd. ()()()  jeersons  in  the 
I  iiitc'd  State's,  oidy  1  to  each  2dd  cef  the*  population,  who  will  he*  ‘'lad 
to  hc'lp  build  this  splendid  arch  to  the  heroes  of  the*  Tltauiv. 

But  why  restrict  the  contribution  to  the  wonu'n  of  thel’nitc'd  State's  t 
Should  it  not  rather  he*  made  to  include'  all  the*  Ame'iiciins  ^  Infae-t, 
the'  wonie'ii  of  other  Hepuhlics  he'sieh's  the'  rnite'd  States  have' iilrc'ady 
taken  the*  matte'r  into  their  own  hands,  and  have*  ‘xene'rously  claime'd 
the  ri<:ht  to  add  their  proportion  to  this  memorial  of  re'spe'ct  from 
the'  ‘re'nth'f  to  those  of  the*  sterne'r  sc'x  who  made'  the'inse'Ive's  heroes. 

In  fiir-away  Bolivia,  iit  the  capital.  La  Piiz.  a  move'iiie'nt  has  taken 
spontaneous  roeet,  and  the*  ne'ws  of  it  is  worthily  se't  forth  in  it  letter 
from  the  Fnited  State's  'iiiniste'r  there',  lion.  Horace'  (1.  Knowles, 
lie  writes,  under  date  of  Miiy  Jd.  1012: 

Since*  die*  details  of  thee  TiUtnir  disaste*r  rcuche*d  this  city  aiiel  country,  there  have 
tee'e-n  made  to  me  many  e'xjire'ssienis  of  sympathy  for  the  Io.s-j  onr  e’ountry  siistaiiu'd 
ley  re-asein  of  the  untimely  and  unne'e.'e.-esary  de*ath  of  .■‘o  many  of  our  nohh'st,  bravest* 
and  most  <listin<;tiishe*d  countryme*n. 

Touched  by  the  sjelendid  courafte*  and  the*  untlinchinc  acce*ptance*  of  de*ath  by  .so 
many  nobhe  and  distiiiftnislmd  Am(*ricans,  in  orde*r  to  save  the  \ve)me*n  and  childre*n, 
re*i'ardh*ss  of  their  race*,  cla.ss,  or  social  standing:  and  e*spe*cially  movesl  by  the*  reesjeon- 
sive  he*arts  of  the*  ai)|)re*ciative*  \veime*n  of  the  lTiit<*d  Stati*s  in  platininc  an  appropriate 
me*morial  to  e*xpre*.ss  their  admiration  for  the*  alineest  unparalle*le*<l  he-roism  anil  elorious 
fle'ath  of  those  brave*  Americans,  the*  women  of  La  Paz  he*lel  a  me*e*tinf;  a  fe*w  days  ai;o 
anel  re'solve*d  to  demand  the  jerivile*"!*  of  a.ssistiii"  in  the  buildin"  of  the*  propose*d 
mcuuiuent.  The  women  of  La  Paz  and  dolivia  ceentend  that  the  he*r(H*s  of  the  Titnnic 
were*  the*  noble'sl  of  all  mankind,  f;re*ate*r  than  Ame*rii,'ans  or  the  people*  of  any  par- 
tie*ular  nationality,  anel  the  wome*n  and  children  for  whom  the*y  .so  re*adily  cave*  the*ir 
live*s  we*re*  to  the*m  nu*redy  women  and  childre*n  of  the  hitman  race*,  and  their  nation¬ 
ality  was  never  thoujtht  of  in  theve  fale*ful  meime*nts.  For  that  re*ason  the*y  dispute 
the*  ri<rht  of  the*  wome*n  of  the  Unite*d  .State*s  to  re*.se*rve*  to  the*m.se*lvi*.s  the  ]>rivile*ce* 
of  e*re*ctinc  a  monume*nt  to  the*  honor  and  "lory  of  men  whose  acts  maele  them  heroes 
of  the  whole  world,  and  whose  se*lf-.sacrifice*  was  one  of  the*  most  clorious  tribute's  ever 
paid  to  women,  the  most  be*atitiful  manife*slation  of  love*  and  devotion  to  childre*n. 
the*  weirld  has  ever  he*ard  eif.  the*  eletails  of  which  have*  e*nnoble*d  man  in  the  siiiht  of 
woman,  anel  in  every  clime  anil  country  have*  l•ausl*d  her  l<*ars  to  How  and  he*r  he*art 
to  throb.  \Vhe*rever  the*  story  is  known  the*re*  is  not  a  woman  worthy  to  be*  the*  me)the*r 
of  such  men  who.se  he*art  is  not  tre*mblinc  with  e*motions  of  iiity,  love,  anil  ailmiration 
for  the  noble*  men  that  went  voluntarily  to  tlu*  oci*an’.s  bottom  with  the*  Titanic.  They 
ye*arn  to  chee*r,  to  pray,  to  ^dve*.  to  build,  to  ilo  some*thinc  soine*whe*re*  that  sui'h  acts  of 
lu*roi.sm  may  be  me*inorialize*d,  to  insjiire  the*  men  of  I'oininc  cenerations  to  valianci* 
and  bravery,  to  .show  woman  that  in  the  su])re*me*  moment  the  true*  man  will  not  fail 
hi*r,  anil  to  te*ach  all  mankind  to  the*  e*nd  of  the  world  that  the  one  <;re*at  obje*cl  in  life 
is  nejt  to  kneiw  how  to  live,  but  to  know  how  to  die. 

The*se*  are  some*  of  the  sj)le*ndid  thouchts  that  have*  move*d  the  women  of  Polivia 
to  join  with  the*  wome*n  of  the  lTiite*d  State*s  in  makinc  a  world’s  monume*nt  to  the* 
World’s  he*roe.s.  *  *  *  They  have  aski*il  me  to  forwarel  their  offerinc  to  the  propi'r 

coniinitti*i*,  and  have  honored  me  with  the  appi*al  that  their  offe*rin<>;  and  tribute 
may  not  be*  re*je*cte*d. 

Coulel  aiiythiiii;  he*  liiu'f,  lueuc  typical  e»f  the*  true*  wuniaiiheieul  in 
the*  Latin  as  well  as  in  the*  Aiifrlei-Saxem  <  Anel  this  is  cs|)e*cially  si^- 
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iiiliciiut  l)(“CiUis('.  as  lias  hciai  niciitioiKMl  lic'foiix  soiiii'  of  tlu*  iiuMi 
passon^i'is  well*  from  South  Aimuica.  ami  oavo  up  their  lives  as 
heroically  as  did  those  of  a  more*  iiortheru  race.  To  them.  too.  with 
the  others,  the  arch  will  he  a  memorial.  It  is  littin*;.  theri'fore.  that 
all  the  eoimtiies  of  America,  la*  invitial  to  eoutrihuti'.  From  Mexico 
to  Aijxeutiiia.  with  Jhilivia  ami  the  United  States,  all  others  may  feel 
fi-ee  to  add  what  they  please  to  this  monument  to  heroic  men. 

And  the  imunorial  will  he  worthy  of  its  pur|)os(‘.  Never  since  the 
world  l)e<ran  has  such  a  sum  heen  di'voted  to  an  arch,  and  opinion 
seems  generally  decided  that  an  arch  is  the  only  form  of  structure 
suitahle  foi'  the  symhol  it  is  to  pre.sent. 

But  what  an  arch  it  will  he!  Whether  across  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  oi'  spannin<;  Sixteenth  Street,  or  in  the  Mall,  or  perhaps  not 
far  from  the  huildinj;  of  tin*  Pan  Aimuican  Union,  it  must,  in  any  case, 
symholize  a  new  idea.  Most  other  arches  have  heen  erected  to 
perpi'tuate  a  triumiih.  Victory  in  battle  ajjainst  an  opposin';  foe  is 
what  they  an*  intended  to  commemorate.  The  arch  of  Titus  at 
Rome,  of  Prajan  at  Benevento,  of  (’onstantine  at  Rome;  the  Brandcn- 
hui'rer  Thor  at  Berlin,  the  Siej;esthor  at  Munich,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
at  Paris  are  so  typical  that  unconsciously  we  visualize  such  a  monu- 
numt  as  a  tiium|)hant  arch.  M'e  are  prone  to  forget  that  arches 
hav(‘  heen  huilt  to  memorialize  nobler  sentiments.  The  arch  of  peace 
at  Milan  and  tin*  lovely  arch  of  liberty  at  Caracas  in  Venezuela  are 
two  line  examples  of  the  desire  to  elevate  other  emotions  than  those 
called  forth  by  war. 

In  the  arch  to  the  heroes  of  the  Jitanlc,  however,  the  principle  of 
triumph  will  be  that  of  man  over  himself.  The  traj;edy  was  one  of 
the  jrreatest  and  saddest  in  history,  hut  the  spirit  evoked  durinj;  the 
crisis  was  most  sublime.  ‘‘Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,’’ 
says  the  proverb,  hut  in  this  case  the  men  coiupiered  the  brute  within 
tlnun.  and  proved  that  chivalry  and  civilization,  not  sheer  physical 
stnuioth.  wi'i'c  triumphant. 

No  stone  shouhl  he  left  nnturned.  therefore,  to  assure  the  fullilhnent 
of  the  desires  of  the  Woman’s  Titanic  Memorial  Association,  and  tludr 
plan  must  receive  the  widi'st  |)ul)licity  tJirou'xhout  all  the  Americas. 
Such  a  tribute  to  such  heroes  will  ever  stimulate  the  latent  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  that  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  and  so  lonj;  as  tin* 
human  race  is  actuated,  in  moments  of  dan<;er,  by  noble  altruism  of 
this  kind,  just  so  lonj;  shall  we  acknowledge  that  some  disasters  should 
never  be  foi-^otten. 

Nevertheless,  another  purpose  must  be  subserved  by  this  arch  of 
peace.  Its  function  is  not  complete  if  it  does  not  present  an  eijually 
eternal  warniiif;  to  the  careh'ss,  the  indiffen'iit,  the  {xroedy  of  the 
(‘arth.  that  the  lives  of  men  and  women  and  children  are  of  more  value 
than  anythiiif;  elsi*,  and  that  when  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  commercial 
activity  is  also  the  saf(*<;uardin<;  of  human  life,  the  lesson  of  the 
disaster  of  the  Tltdnic  will  have  been  learned. 


IX  Kun)|H‘  tli(‘ic  is  an  association  callctl  tin*  Institntt'  of  Intcina- 
tional  Law.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  an  ollicial  or>:anization 
tliat  is,  connect(‘(l  witli  or  snpportetl  In*  a  e<'V<‘rnnu‘nt  (>r  deriv¬ 
in''  authority  from  <roverninental  action.  On  thecontrary.it  is 
simply  an  associat  ion  of  scliolars.  jurists,  and  pnhlicists  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  history.  pr<‘sent-ilay  |)i'ohlems,  and 
future  resources  of  international  law.  and  who  thus  voluntarily  hand 
themselves  together  in  concert  to  elucidate  the  |)rinciples  undeilyin^ 
the  interrelationships  amon^  nations. 

X<‘ither  is  then*  any  ollicial  connection  with  The  1  lajme  ('onfeieiice 
or  with  that  modern  instrument  of  justice. 'Phe  Ilajrue  Trihunal, 
althoufih  undouhtedly  the  woik  accomplished  hv  the  institute  must 
he  of  noticeahh'  value  in  the  deliberations  of  those  bodies.  This 
freedom  from  (dlicial  restraint  is  really  an  advanta<re.  because  its 
work  remains  cpiite  as  elfective  as  it  should  he.  and  the  results  of  its 
stuili<‘s  are  of  *:«‘neral  application.  The  mendauship  of  the  (Kuro- 
pean  )  Institute  of  International  Law  is  composed  of  (it)  active  member 
toj^ether  with  (id  associate  members,  chosen  by  the  scholars  of  all 
countries,  since  membership  is  not  r<‘stricted  to  any  »iroup  of  nations. 
Thus  there  happen  to  he  several  distinjruislu'il  members  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  from  Latin  America,  and  their  ])art  in  the  association  is  by  no 
means  a  small  one. 

An  American  institute  of  international  law  is  about  to  he  orjxaiii/.ed 
and  founded  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  |)r(d)lems  of  im|)or- 
tance  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  presenting  themselves,  and  w  here 
in  consecpieiice  there  seems  to  he  a  field  which  can  he  studied  in  no 
(tther  way  than  by  the  ajrvncy  of  such  a  society. 

Tin*  American  institute  will  by  no  imams  lx*  a  rival  of  its  prototype 
in  the  Old  World,  nor  will  its  organization  he  established  on  I'.xactly 
similar  lines.  In  fact,  the  foiiner  dillers  from  the  latter  in  heine  still 
more  ilemocratic  and  federative.  The  plan  is  to  have  an  active 
inemhership  of  Id.),  implying  a  re|)resentation  of  .‘t  from  each  of  the 
independent  (lovernmeiits  ( Kepuhlics)  in  America.  In  addition, 
associati*  membership  is  permitted  to  each  regular  member  of  the 
local  society  that  is  to  he  forim'd  in  <‘very  country:  and  these  societies 
will  he  the  nuclei  from  which  the  inspiration  and  vi^or  of  the  hijrher 
body  must  depend. 

Such  a  national  society  of  inteinational  law.  if  that  is  linally  de- 
cicU'd  to  he  the  name,  is  one  of  the  new  featur<‘s  of  the  ojeanization. 
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Kilcli  K<'|nil)lic  ill  Am(*rica  will  have  oiul  To  it  Ix'loii^s  hy  ri^lit  the 
|)iivil(‘<:e of  iioiiiiiiatiii^  tli(‘  live  nieiiiheis  who  are  to  represent  it  in  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law,  and  thus  each  nation,  no 
matter  how  small,  and  tlnuefore  each  society  and  its  representation  in 


DU.  ALEJANDUO  AIA  AUEZ, 

Who  ociupios  :i  (•oiispiciioiis  position  nmoni!  imlhorilios  on  internal ional  law  in  South  .Vmerit-a.  Dr. 
.\lvarez  is  very  aelive  in  this  new  orttanizalion  to  which  he  has  civen  much  stnily  ami  attention.  He 
is  counselor  to  the  minister  of  foreitni  relations  of  Chile,  ami  a  inemU'r  of  the  IVrmanent  .Vrbitration 
Conn  at  The  llaKUe. 

the  larjrer  hotly,  has  an  etpial  jtosition  with  each  of  tlieotlnu-s,  and  its 
own  activity  must  lu*  tin*  jjaucje  hy  which  its  inllueiice  upon  the  otliers 
iind  upon  the  study  of  tpiestioiis  of  international  law  in  general  is 
to  he  estimated. 
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Tlu*  Aincricaii  lnstitut«‘  <•!'  lutcniatioiial  Law.  compost'd  in  this 
maiint'i'  of  105  nit'mht'rs.*  5  from  cacli  Kcpiihlic,  is  in  no  rcspt'ct  a 
competitor  or  a  rival  of  tlic  older  institute  in  Kiirojte.  It  will  become 
rather  a  sym[)athetic  colahort'r  with  the  orijrimd  hotly.  The  aims 
anti  t)hjects  ttf  each  institutt'  are  largely  identical,  hut  in  Americii 
the  subject  of  war  will  form  a  ininttr  ami  incitlental  part  in  the  formal 
statement  t>f  its  ))urpost‘.  The  principlt's  t>f  international  hiw  are 
universally  applicable  and  shttuld  he  studied  ami  develt>|)t“d.  hut,  st) 
the  foumlers  t)f  this  sttcit'ty  htdieve.  tt*  other  t»r<iani/ations  can  he 
intrustetl  for  ctuisideratitui.  exclusiA't'ly  and  in  tietail,  the  tpiestions  of 
warfare  in  its  various  aspects.  Peace  anti  j)eaceful  relations  are  tt) 
he  takt'ii  by  the  American  institute  as  its  special  jtrovince,  altht)u<ih 
of  cttur.se  it  ma\'  pro|)erly  discuss  war,  hellijrerent  rijrhts  and  iluties. 
anti  tht‘  status  ttf  nt'Utrals. 

Mtuettvt'f,  the  American  institute  will  ])rt)lit  by  the  t'xperience  of 
the  (Kurttjtean)  Institutt'  t)f  liuernatittnal  Law,  fiainetl  in  its  40  yt*ars 
of  existence,  by  athtptinjr.  with  slijjjht  mtttlilicatitms.  thttse  prttvisions 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  which  have  justilit'tl  themselves. 
Thus  it  will  he  st'en  that  the  later  orjranizatittn  fttllows  where  the 
other  has  led.  ami  intt'mls  to  ettoperate  whenever  jtttssihle.  adt)ptin^ 
chanjies  tudy  where  experience  st)  tiictiites,  and  introducing  mttdili- 
catittns  peculiarly  necessary  fttr  the  envirttnment  of  the  New  Worhl 
in  which  it  is  tt)  he  active. 

That  this  spirit  t)f  sympathy  ami  ct)t)peratit)n  is  rect)<;nized.  can  he 
seen  by  the  hearty  iipprt)val  expresst'd  by  those  wht)  are  already  mem¬ 
bers  t)f  the  Euroj)ean  institutt',  ami  who  alreatly  rt'Co>;nizt'  tht'  value 
t)f  an  imlt'pemh'nt  institute  and  t)r<;anizatit)n  tt)  tleal  with  many  t)f 
tht'  jrreat  questittns  which  Ciin  not  be  ratlically  investif^ated  on  tin' 
oltler  st)il  t)f  Europe.  Et)r  instanct',  in  the  January-Et'bruarv,  1!M2. 
number  t)f  the  ‘‘Revue  Generale  tie  Drttit  Internatittnal  Pid)lic’' 
appt'art'tl  a  lint'  leadinj;  article  by  M.  A.  tie  Lapradelle.  t)ne  t)f  the  bt'st- 
knt)wn  publicists  ami  stmleuts  t)f  internatittnal  law  in  Europe. 
Ft)llt)win<;  clttse  upttn  this  was  a  series  of  equally  cttmincmlatorv 
articles  in  the  May-June.  I'.tl'i,  number  t)f  the  same  “Revue.’’  The 
sifiners  of  the  letters — all  t)f  wht)m  belt)n<'  tt)  the  ?Airt>pean  institute — 
are  Messieurs  L.  vt)n  Bar.  prt)ft'ssor  at  the  ITiiversity  t)f  Gt)t'ttin‘;t'n: 
E.  (’atellani,  prt)ft'sst)r  at  Padua:  C’harles  l)u])uis,  |)rofesst)r  at  rEct)le 
libre  ties  Sciences  Polititpies:  Paul  Fauchille,  ilirectttr  t)f  the  “  Revue” 
abt)ve  mentittned;  11.  Lammasch,  member  of  tbe  Permanent  Ct)urt  at 
The  Ha<rut';  N.  Pt)litis,  ])rt)ft'sst)r  in  the  faculty  at  Paris;  Alberic  Rttlin, 
professt)!'  at  the  University  t)f  Ghent  and  secretary  jieneral  t)f  the 
institute;  Amlre  Weiss,  j)rt)fesst)r  in  the  law  faculty  at  Paris  and  vice 
president  t)f  the  institute;  and  J.  Westlake,  presitlent  (honorary)  of 


>  One  honornry  nienit)or  to  the  institute  is  to  lie  elect e<l  each  year  front  atiionc  the  scholars  of  the  worhl, 
hut  they  will  not  affect  the  standing  nienihership  of  lO.i. 


riiot'i  liy  llurrW  Kwiri«. 

nu.  JAMES  HKOM  X  SCOTT. 

Eminent  iiuthdrily  on  inlornational  law  who  is  one  of  the  leading  si>irits  in  the 
organization  of  the  .\meriean  Institute  of  International  Law.  lir.  Scott  is 
the  Oirector  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  I’eace  and  was 
formerly  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State. 

institute  devoted  to  tlie  study  of  <;reat  intiMTiational  lefjal  prttbleins, 
SO  it  "oes  without  sayiujr  that  puhlieists  of  the  same  rank  in  America 
are  <riving  equally  eortlitil  ami  at  the  same  time  practical  support  to 
this  American  Institute  of  International  Law. 
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the  institute  and  formerly  memher  of  the  I’ermanent  ('ourt  at  The 
1  lajiue. 

Support  of  this  character  carries  conviction  with  it.  As  these  dis- 
tin<;uishetl  puhlieists  so  cordially  reco<xni/.e  the  value  ol  an  American 
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Dr.  Al('jiiii(lio  Alvnirz,  counselor  to  the  niinist<‘r  of  foiiujrn  n'la- 
tions  of  ('liili‘,  meniher  (»t  the  Court  of  Pi'iiuanent  Arl)itration  at  The 
Ilajiue,  and  Di-.  Janies  Brown  Scott,  formerly  Solicitor  for  th(‘  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  of  the  Cnited  States  and  now  director  of  tin*  ('arnejrie 
Kiiilownu'nt  for  International  l^iuiei*.  have  heen  the  prime  movers  in 
the  oi'^anization  of  the  institute. 

Both  saw  tin*  need  of  such  a  society,  and  both  acted  in  eoneert  to 
secure  its  estahlishment .  in  October,  1911,  a  eireular  letter — at  that 
time  eonlidential  but  now  made  ])ublie-  -was  seitt  to  all  th*‘  promi¬ 
nent  statesimm,  lawyers,  and  others  interested  in  intmnational 
affairs,  in  all  the  Americans,  and  the  replies  reeeivt'd  from  them  were 
most  eneouraj^inij.  In  fact,  so  enthusiastic  are  tin*  publicists  who 
wroti'  thes<‘  replies  that  success  is  assured,  and  the  only  remaining; 
|)roblem  is  to  have  a  |)r(“liminarv  orjxanization  and  to  seh*ct  the  place 
for  the  first  meetinj;  of  the  society. 

Washiiy<rton  has  b(‘en  sujrjrested  as  the  capifal  most  a|)|)ropriatc 
for  tin*  liist  meeting;  of  the  institute,  but  the  (h'cision  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Othei'  capitals  may  show  c(“rtain  advantajres  wlum 
(h'tails  arc*  discussed.  Constitution  and  by-laws  will  in  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible'  follow  the  Kuropean  soeic'ty.  'Phis  first  conference  will  take 
place  scum'  time'  in  19i:>. 

Oiu'  otlu'r  h'atuie  rc'inains  to  be'  notc'd,  and  this  should  be'  of  jxrc'at 
interc'st  to  all  stmh'iits  of  intc'rnational  law.  'Phis  is  the  publication 
of  tlu'  'Rc'vista  Americana  ch'  Dc'it'cho  Intc'rnacional.  "  a  (piartc'ily, 
patterned  aft('r  the'  •‘Aim'rican  Journal  of  Inteinational  Law."  but 
app('aiin<r  in  Spiinish.  which  is  to  bc'come  tlu'  ollicial  lan^ua^c'  of  the 
institute'.  Already  the'  nundx'is  for  January  and  April.  191J.  have 
b('('n  isstu'd.  As  the  price  for  this  jeeriodical  is  to  be  reducc'd  so  that 
members  of  the  various  national  societies  ('an  reci'ive  it  on  paynu'iit 
of  a  sniidl  sum  in  addition  to  their  annual  dtu's.  it  is  sure'  to  have  a 
wide'  circidation.  and  in  this  way  to  carry  tlu'  movi'jm'iit  for  inter¬ 
national  understandin>r  all  over  the  world. 

'Po  the  new  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  then,  tlu'  Ban 
American  Union  wishes  success  and  prospc'rity.  All  factors  of  this 
nature  contribute  to  friendship,  to  better  accpiaintance,  and  to  .-i 
ivalization  of  the  fundamental  sympathy  existent  between  all  nations. 
If.  therefore,  the  Pan  American  Union  can  in  any  way  ('Xtend  a  hel|)- 
inj;  hand.  Dr.  Alvarez.  Dr.  Scott,  and  the  other  membeis  must  know 
that  tlu'V  have  oidy  to  ask  and  tlu'v  will  receive. 


TlfK  Audi's  diviili'  Kciiador  into  tliri'i'  woll-marki'd  ri'jiions. 

Oil  lilt'  I’acilic.  lirtwi'i'ii  tin*  coast  and  tin*  foot  of  tlic  western 
eordillera.  is  “El  Ecuador  Oeeidental”  (wi'sti'rn  Ectiadori. 
dlnit  portion  of  tlie  cotintrv  coininisinij  the  Aniline  Prov¬ 
inces.  situated  over  the  two  cordilleras  and  einhracinji  their  outer 
shoulders  on  both  sides,  is  known  as  “El  Ecuador  ('entral ”  (central 
Ecuador).  Eastern  Eenador  (“El  Ecuador  Oriental’  '  extends  from 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  eastein  eordillera  ovi'r  the  low  reiiions  ol 
the  Amazon  Basin. 

Thou<;h  Quito,  the  eapital.  a  hijihland  city,  feet  hi*ih.  is  hut 

approximately  107  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  trip  from 
(luayaqnil  liy  the  railroad  is  200  miles.  In  the  lirst  od  miles  to 
Bncay  the  aseent  is  only  07.)  feet,  and  is  thronjih  western  Ecuador. 

(lenerally  western  Ecuador  is  thotijrht  of  as  a  Hat  country,  and  is 
refern'd  to  as  the  “('oastal  Plain.  "  Althonj'h  there  exist  some  very 
extensive  plains,  especially  in  the  river  system  of  the  liio  Cluayas,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  >;enerally  mountainous  country  with  arms  of  the 
Andes  eominj'  near  to  the  coast  in  places,  and  in  some  provinces  there 
are  many  isolated  mountains,  as  well  as  irrejinlar  and  low  mountain 
rani'es,  which  are  not  in  direct  comimmication  with  the  Andes. 
These  mountains  and  hills  reach  an  altitude  of  1  .OOO  feet. 

Throuifhont  Sotith  America  there  is  distin>'nished  au  eastern 
climate  and  a  western  climate,  the  first  to  the  east  and  the  second  to 
the  west  of  the  hijih  cordillera  of  the  Andes.  Only  the  eastern  water¬ 
shed  of  the  Andes  is  ex|)osed  to  the  action  of  the  trade  winds  which 
blow  from  the  east.  These  winds  are  heavily  laden  with  moisture, 
which  eondenses  when  they  strike  the  Andes.  On  the  western  slope 
this  influence  is  absent.  'Ihe  mechanical  resistance  which  the  dyke 
of  the  Andes  offers  to  the  trade  winds  interrupting;  or  deviatin';  them 
to  the  hi<;hest  atmospheric  layers  is  so  <;reat  that  navi»;ators  re- 
eneonnter  these  winds  oidy  at  <;reat  distance  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  dryer  eonditions  on  the  west  coast  are  due  to  the  actioti  of  the 
Pern  current  and  to  many  local  conditions. 

1  Hy  Ktlwanl  Harold  I’oinid.  Mr.  rouinl  madi*  the  iranscoiii inciital  irip  across  South  America  from 
Giiayatpiil.  Kcuador.  on  the  I’acific.  to  Tara.  Urazil,  on  the  Atlantic,  via  the  N*a|>o-Amazon  route,  duriim 
the  first  si.\  months  of  last  year.  Me  accompanietl  Mr.  George  K.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Garl  D.  Kennedy.  Mr- 
.Vlex  U,  DulT  was  also  associated  with  this  expi'dition  as  far  as  N'apo.  ami  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  the  photographs.  The  expedition  was  purely  a  commercial  one.  the  sttidy  of  ruhlK*r  iudiifr  the  object. 
Mr.  roumi  has  Just  returiieti  from  the  we<t  coa^i  of  Kcuador.  where  he  has  also  been  making  a  stmly  ot 
rubber  ami  njbber  comlitions. 

olSdIi— Bull.  2  IJ—  -4  *2Sri 


l!IUI>i<-EYK  VIEW  OF  (^I  IIX),  ECI  ADOH. 


A  mil’  I'lKtM  Qi  rro  ro  tmk  XAi’t*  hivkh. 
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All  tlu‘  of  Kciiiulor  a  di  v  scaixtii  and  a  wet  soason.  or 

till’  simuncr  and  tlic  \vint(‘r.  hut  llic  distrihulion  and  forci’  of  llu'in  is 
vt’i'v  distinct.  On  the  slojx's  of  the  Andes  there  are,  howevi’r,  /ones 
when’  the  seasons  ari’  not  \v(‘ll  |)ronouneed  and  in  which  it  rains 
nearly  all  the  year.  Ih’cause  of  the  western  cordillera  ladiij;  lower 
than  the  eastern,  the  sc’asons  on  tin*  |)lateaii  favor  those  of  western 
Kenador.  d'he  snnuner,  or  the  dry  scaison,  and  curiously  the  coolest 
part  of  th(‘  year,  is  i^enerally  from  dniH'  to  Decannher.  Tlu’ other  six 
months  are  thos(‘  of  rains,  'riu’se  conditions  arc*  soiiK’wliat  r(‘vers('d 
east  of  the  ('(trdilh’ra  Real  and  i^i'iierally  it  can  he  said  for  the  Xapo 


V  -MOCNTAIX  Vll.I.AliK. 

This  fhanutor  of  thatihod  hut  is  nmstrucltMl  i>ytiu*  natives  in  tiie  interior  of  mtiny  parts  of  Latin 
.\nu*riea  and  .Mann'*  to  aitswer  the  purpose  hoth  as  to  economy  and  as  to  convenience. 


country  that  the  dry  season  is  from  Xovemher  to  April,  or  piactically 
tlu’  time  when  tlu’  rains  an’  falling;  ui)on  the  plati’au  and  on  the 
w(’st(‘rn  slopes.  This  dry  season  in  the  ‘‘Oriente"  is  not  well  delim’d 
and  rain  is  practically  continnous,  ahatiny  somewhat  durinj'  the 
ahove-mentioiH’d  months.  This  cessation  of  rain  allows  (‘utrance  to 
the  Xapo. 

The  ascent  into  central  Ecuador  h(‘<;ins  at  Bucav,  and  in  4S  miles 
to  Palmira  tin'  train  climhs  il.tiol  feet,  or  about  l,()t)()  feet  less  than 
•_*  vertical  mile’s.  For  a  short  distance  the  route  is  in  the  zone  called 
hv  ^^olf,  “The  always  damj)  and  jireen  wetods  rejjion  of  the  Andine 
slopes.”  This  zone  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  cordillera  to  the 
limit  of  ar])oreal  vetretation.  h.S4()  feet,  and  is  composed  of  a  tropical 
vejietation  in  its  lowe’r  jiarts,  passinj'  *;radually  to  the  subtropical 
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v(‘j:(‘tntion  and  finally  to  llu*  Atnlinc  flora  of  the  ])lat(‘an.  Alaiisi, 
s.dOO  feet.  SS  miles  from  Duran,  is  well  on  the  Andean  plateau  and 
in  the  “Inter-Andean  rejiitm  of  the  ('ereals."  The  remaiidiifi  2(lt) 
mil(*s  of  tlu'  trip  to  Quito  (‘I.AJO  feet )  is  on  this  ])lateau  between  the 
two  eordilh‘ras  and  rea<-hin}X.  at  I'rhina.  the  hij;hest  elevation. 
If.Sdl  feet.  After  the  altitmles  nf  from  9.<S4()  and  ll.ir)2  fe(*t  are 
passed  the  “Andine  re<:ion’'  of  the  Paramos  eome  in  with  a  rej^eta- 
tion  of  little  importance,  except  the  <rrasses  which  furnish  pasture  to 
live  st(tek;  of  all  kinds.  These  Paramos  j^o  up  to  Id. OSS  feet,  which 
is  practically  the  limit  of  vejretation.  Wolf  >:ives  the  avera<;e  heijxht 
of  the  Andes  as  11.4S()  feet,  and  the  average  heii'ht  of  the  iidiahited 
country  as  S.200  f(‘et. 

Pastern  Pcnador  resembles  jxreatly  the  western  refjion.  It  is, 
however.  l(*ss  moniitainous.  Lower  down,  where  the  great  rivei’s  are 
navigable,  it  forms  one  immense  plain,  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
gentle  elevations  of  land.  These  gnait  rivers  and  a  boumlless  forest 
cover  all  this  region,  giving  it  a  singular  character  which,  while 
maj(‘stic,  is  at  the  same  time  gloomy  and  melancholy.  For  weeks  and 
even  months  there  is  not  a  single  day  without  rain.  The  open, 
grassy  plains  so  characteristic  of  parts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
are  lacking  here.  All  of  eastern  Feuador  falls  in  the  A’cgetable  zone 
of  the  Amazon  Basin,  which  Humboldt  distinguished  with  the  name 
hyhu'a  (covc'red  by  trees). 


The  story  of  tin*  Kio  Napo  and  the  litth'-known  territory  ol  tlu' 
“Oriente  "  on  thi'  easti'in  slope  of  the  Andes,  now  in  disj)ute  between 
Pern  and  Kcnador.  has  often  been  told.  Early  and  mon'  receid 
writers  of  Spanish-American  events  have  given  us  the  memorable 
facts  of  the  ('xpedition  of  (lonzalo  Pizarro.  Ilis  <leparture  from 
Quito  in  l.j41.  his  |>assing  of  the  Conlillera  K(>al.  tin*  hardshij>s  of  his 
followi'rs  in  the  canyon  of  the  Kio  Coca,  have  all  been  ehronieled. 
The  building  of  the  brigantine,  the  descent  of  tlu*  Kio  Napo  by  the 
faithless  Orellana,  and  the  eonstapient  <liscovery  of  the  Amazon,  are, 
indeed,  remarkable  achievements. 

Historically  oiu'  could  review  volumes  upon  this  intei'csting  river 
and  the  country  which  bears  its  name.  The  voyage  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Lay  Brothers,  in  Ki.’tT.and  their  return  via  the  Napo  with  the 
Portuguese  ca|)tain,  Pedro  Texeira.  accomplished  the  hivt  crossing 
of  the  continent  from  east  to  west  in  equatorial  region.  Wolf 
says  in  the  eighteimth  century  the  missionaries  made  innumerable 
j«mrneys  by  this  river,  and  als<»  in  the  nineteenth  century  many 
celebrated  travelers — Osculati  in  184S,  Orton  in  1867 — went  down  it 
in  tln'ir  jourm>vs  from  Quito  to  the  Amazon. 

Though  these  expeditions  may  have  been  many  and  the  hardships 
of  their  travels  recorded,  little  has  Inam  aeeomplishetl  in  the  real 
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exploration  of  this  comitrv.  with  att(Miihuit  mappiiii;  and  slndy. 
Wolf  in  inakin<i  his  coniparativcdy  n*c(‘nt  maps  of  Kcnador  laments 
tin*  little  data  which  all  t!i(*se  pt'ople  have*  hd't  in  reijard  to  the  Xapo. 
and  says  he  is  not.  ahh'  tt)  j^ive  a  modc'ratedy  ('xaet  map  of  its  eonrse. 
nnieh  less  of  its  lariiest  t.rihutaim's.  Here  it  is  of  interc'si  to  know  that 
1  lamilt(»n  A.  Riei*.  of  Boston,  some  few  years  hack  atltmiptcal  to  maj) 
this  river,  hnt  lost  his  instruments  thr<»n,<rh  a  eanoe  aeeithmt  in  the 
Napo. 

•Sonu'  people  hav(>  a>rreeil  that  the  Na])o-Amazon  route  excels  all 
otlu'is  in  intc'fest  for  aeeomj)lishin<i  the  erossinir  of  South  Aimnica. 
It  is  the  real  ('(piatorial  route.  In  the  a])proximat(‘  170  miles  from 
(^nit<»  to  tin*  Indian  village  of  Xapo,  where  a  dnjiont  eanoe  may  lx* 
tak«*n  for  the  jonrney  to  hpiitos,  the  traveh'r  ^oes  hnt  1°  south  of 
tin*  (‘(piator,  whih*  at  both  t^uito  and  Ba(*/,a  In*  is  only  ahont  10  miles 
south  of  tin*  lint*.  AJthouith  tin*  whole  transeontineutal  trip  is 
(‘xtr(*nn*ly  inter(*stin<i,  that  part  from  (^uito  to  Xapo,  which  involves 
the  muh*  ride  of  40  miles  ov(*r  tin*  crest  of  tin*  eastern  (’ordilh*ra  atid 
tin*  l_’4-tnile  walk  over  the  outlyiiiir  spurs  of  the  Andes,  to  tin*  |)oint 
of  small  eainn*  navijiation  on  tin*  Xapo,  is  hy  far  tin*  most  faseinat- 
injr  and  dillienlt  to  aeeomplish. 

With  mules  om*  is  ahh*  to  reach  as  far  as  Papallaeta,  an  Indian 
villai;**,  ahont  40  mih*s — a  two  days’  tri|) — to  the  southeast  of  (^uito, 
ov('r  the  (•r(*st,  on  tin*  east(*rn  slope  of  tin*  C'ordilh*ra  H«*al  ami  at  tin* 
v(*ry  top  of  tin*  ^r<*at  u])|)(*r  Amazon  for(*st.  From  this  point  om* 
in*»*ds  to  take  to  his  feet  in  ord(*r  to  n*aeh  the  Xapo.  Tin*  lirst  day  of 
the  jounn*y  from  Quito  to  Tahlon,  JO  mih*s,  is  easily  aeeomplish(*d. 
The  road  eross(*s  the  (^uitoniau  plat(*au  amid  tin*  wild  eln*rri(*s  and 
the  myrtles  whi(*h  bonier  the  roads  and  trails  as  tln*y  cut  thronirh  the 
cultivate**!  ])atches  of  wh(*at  and  harh*y.  The  trav(*h*r  s(*es  distant 
<;roves  of  the  faithful  iniport(*d  eucalyptus,  ])ass(*s  l)(*tween  tin* 
countless  mud-wall  feuc(*s  of  tin*  eatth*  hacie'tnlas,  and  follows 
sweepin*:.  shallow  valleys  across  the  paramo.  By  nijiht  he  reaches 
Tahlon,  a  ranch  house,  tin*  last  to  tin*  east,  and  a  thousand  feet 
hi^h(*r  than  Quito. 

The  icy  temperature  of  Tahhm  allows  little  sh*ep,  and  the  traveler 
cliinhs  ont  of  his  blankets  on  the  hdlowinji  mornin<;  lon<;  before 
sunrise,  seekinj;  warmth  throu>;h  (‘xercise,  for  the  wood  supply  of 
this  immediate  rcfiion  is  nil,  and  the  cosy  camp  lires  of  northern 
clinn*s  have  to  he  fore>ione.  It  is  well  it  is  thus,  foi*  it  wouhl,  indeed, 
he  a  misfortune  to  miss  the  advent  of  the  sun  and  the  picture  which 
the  mountains  produce  to  the  west.  This  view  alone  compensates 
(•(unpletely  for  any  later  hardships  and  dangers  throujih  whi(*h  one 
must  pass  on  the  tri|). 

The  fertile  valleys  of  Puemho  and  ('hillo  spiead  out  below.  Kverv- 
where  are  the  pastures  and  the  paramo  which,  |)erhaps,  excel  those 
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of  Swit/AM'laiKl.  foi'  tlu'v  iiie  |)ro(liictiv(‘  t liiou^liout  the  oiitire  year. 
Now  and  then  lianirinir  <>n  the  slope's  are  the  lerijihter  tfreen  jeatclu's 
of  tilled  oroiind.  The  clouds  lloat  lirst  in  the  irreat  valleys  and  then 
retiie  to  evc'iy  tiny  crevice,  patiently  waitin';  for  the  hifrher  lays 
of  tin'  sun  to  make  them  disappe'ar. 

Above  th('s('  valleys  in  a  semicircle  of  majc'stic  <rrandenr  stand 
nine  of  Kenador's  mijility  vlocanoes,  towering  skyward  from  lo. ()()()  to 
•_’(),()()()  IVet.  Ib'ie  visible  are  ('ayambi,  Imbabura,  I’ichincha, 
('orazon.  lliniza,  Kuminahni,  ('oto|)a.\i,  Sinchohiirua,  and  Antisana. 
.Si.x  of  these  we  saw  with  their  lofty  heights  covt'ied  with  ('te'inal 
snow,  while  Imbabura,  Pichincha,  and  Hnminahui  have'  snow  seeme 


MISTY  DAWN  IN  A  V A l.I.EY  C A M 1'  EN  KOI  TE  To  TME  NAI’O. 

memths  of  the  year.  Orton  saw  them  all  ilazzlin<;  in  their  brilliane'V. 

Kciiaelor  has  1(5  peaks  upon  whie-h  there  is  eternal  snow;  (i  eif  the'se 
mountains  beleeii';  to  the  western  e'eenlilleia.  the  remainin';  10  tee  the' 
easte'in  e-orelilleia.  The  j;e'ne‘ral  iiveraj;e'  lor  the  limit  of  jierpetual 
sneiw  for  beeth  e'euelilleras  is  ';iven  by  Reiss  anel  Stubel  as  1.a,2()2  feet. 
'Phis  limit,  i>f  e'enirse,  is  loodly  nmelilieel  by  e-emelitions.  The  voh'aim 
Pichini'ha.  eit  the  ('elge  e>f  the  I'ity  eif  Quite),  althe)U‘;h  1,').S27  feet  hij;h. 
only  hits  snow  seeme  months  eef  the  yeeir,  it  is  saiel.  Of  the  peaks  seen 
by  us,  (1  were  in  the  e'astern  e'orelillera  and  .‘f  in  the  western.  On  the 
eeist  is  the  ae'tive  vole-ano  ('e)to])iixi,  the  highest,  feet;  then 

('iiViimbe,  lO.l.A*)  feet;  Antisana,  IS.SSO  feet;  Sine'holaj;ua,  Iti.dbl 
fe'e't,  with  Imbabura  anel  Hnminahui  le)wer.  On  the  west  there  is 
lliniza,  17. 400  feet ;  ('eeiazeen,  1.).707  feet;  anil  Pichine-ha,  lo,S27  IVet 
on  its  hij;he'st  peak. 
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howls  I'idiii  tlu*  (‘ust,  and  strikin*;  this  jircat  dike,  the  Andes,  throws 
down  its  lieavy  moisture  in  daily  torrents,  until  then*  is  lu*  ‘•dry 
season.  "  and  the  rains  come  all  the  year.  The  natives  call  it  summer 
when  the  sun  shines  loi'  a  s|)ell,  and  then  tin*  winter  returns  when 
after  moments  the  rain  Ix'jrins  a^ain. 

The  descent  is  rapid.  So  numerous  are  the  (piajjmires  on  the 
shelves  of  the  ridjies  and  valleys,  that  one  is  bewildered  which  way  to 
turn  for  fear  of  heemnino  mii’ed.  It  is  impossible  to  ride  in  many 
places;  it  is  necessary  to  jump  from  hummock  to  hummock  in  the 
l)o<rs.  |)ullin<r  the  tircal  niuh's  alon^  whih*  the  animals  an*  much  ol  the 


laiilJEU  GATIIEUEU’S^HOME  t)N'  THE  fl'CEH  AMAZON’  KIVEH. 

The  nililxT  iniln.-^try  is  tlie  t:roatesl  fat-tor  in  the  export  tradeof  the  Amazon  Ba-sin.  .\lHmt  one-half 
of  the  worhi’s  supply  is  obtained  from  the  States  of  Ceara.  Manaos.  ami  I’ara,  but  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Andes  in  K.euador  an<l  I’eru  are  sendint;  immense  quantities  of  rubber  down  the  numerous 
rivers  like  the  Napo. 

time  in  mud  to  the  cinch.  At  hist  in  the  downward  journey  the  path 
(‘lids  in  what  can  he  ridiculously  comptired  to  ti  lli^ht  of  stejis.  Tlu'se 
lead  to  Pajiiillacta.  the  (jatt'Wtiy  of  th(‘  “Oriente."’  In  reality  these 
^teps  are  ti  corduroy  road  inclined  tit  a  sluirp  iin<rle.  Mounti‘d  tinil 
intrepidly  tin*  trtiveler  sttirts  down,  thinking  he  can  ride  tdmost 
tiny  thing  by  this  time,  but  he  soon  finds  the  logs  as  slippery  tis  only 
slimy  poles  ctin  become,  so  he  wisely  dismounts  to  save  him  ti  tumble. 
Then,  too,  a  little  brook  now  couiscis  into  the  rut,  finding  its  way  to 
to  the  east,  and  ultimati'ly  to  the  Amazon.  It  has  a  long  way  to  go, 
but  it  goes  about  the  task  with  energy,  jumjiing  from  pole  to  jiole 
in  tiny  cataracts.  Tlu*  mule  has  si'cn  this  trail  before,  so  prudently 
sits  down  on  his  haunches  and  b(‘gins  his  two-hour  slide.  Both  muh* 
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mill  mail  pick  tlicir  nwii  way.  Alter  many  a  wt'ary  step  and  slip 
l’a|)allacta  ajipi'ais. 

This  town,  like  Tallinn,  is  a  thousand  feet  hi<xher  than  (^nito 
IVet).  and  yi't  hecansi*  it  lies  on  the  (“astern  side'  of  the  divith'  is  amid 
tropical  vegetation.  Right  close*  to  tin*  villagi*  th(*re  is  forest.  Kv<*n 
at  this  elevation  orchids  (*.\ist,  hiding  in  the  tops  of  the  stunted 
ti(*es.  Thirty  nmd-walled  and  grass-cov(*ied  huts  are  in  the  place*. 
The*  Indians  are*  splendid  men  he*ie*.  Th(*y  are*  gre*at  l)r()ad-shonlder(*el 
fellows  who  carry  cargo  into  the*  Xapo  country  and  seem  hnilt  espe*- 
cially  for  the*  te*rril)le  trail. 

'Pin*  journe*y  from  Papallacta  to  Xapo  teiok  us  se*v(*n  days.  One* 
day.  howe*ve*r.  we*  w(*r(*  on  the  trail  only  a  lew  hours.  The*  distance*, 
lL’4  mil(*s,  is  not  great,  lint  the*  dillicult i(*s  (*ncount(*r('d  in  going  ov(*r 
it  are*  many,  and  the*  going  i-anks  we'll  with  the*  harde'st  of  tropical 
jungle*  trails.  Y(*t,  eve*rv  st(*p  affords  so  much  of  intere'st  that  one* 
must  not  he*  deterre'd  from  atte'm|)ting  the*  trip  hv  the  story  of  tin* 
dillicnltie's  e*n(*onnt(*r(*d.  if  one  re*ally  has  a  de'sire*  to  s(*(*  this  histoiic, 
though  little*  known  re'gion. 

1  have  said  liefore*  that  it  is  purely  a  foot  proposition.  Orton  has 
comment e*d  ov(*r  this  walk  as  follows: 

It  was  peril irnicd  on  loot,  for  tin*  road  is  a  trail.  Itiil  tin*  nalraveled  readt*r  l  an  liave 
little  idea  of  a  trail  in  a  trojacal  forest:  Fordini;  l»rid'_*eless  rivers,  wailini;  throimli 
interininahU*  l)o>;s.  fens,  marshes,  miatrinires.  and  swamps,  and  enttiin;  on(‘'s  wav 
thron<,di  d(*nse  vem-tation.  mast  l)<‘  done  to  he  understood. 

Thi'ie*  is  tin*  mud.  knee*  and  hip  d(*(*p  in  iminy  |)hic(*s,  and  for 
stre'tche's  of  mile's,  both  up  and  down  grade*;  tlu'ie*  tire*  slippe'rv.  knife*- 
like*  divide's  to  he*  crossed:  there*  is  the*  alwtiys  pre'se'iit  moisture*  which 
instantly  saturate's  the'  clothing  and  falls  as  rain  from  the*  eve'r  ove*r- 
h(*ad  iiinl  iirching  hamhoo;  there*  are  rive*rs  to  he*  forde'd  which  know 
no  law  of  steady  flow.  and.  |)e*rha|)s.  the*y  must  oe*  crosse'd  in  flood  time*. 
Ke*nn*mlK*r  tluit  Ix'sieh's  till  tln'se  things  the're*  is  rare'ly  a  day  without 
hard  tro|)ical  rain,  tluit  here*  the  “dry  s(*ason”  is  a  myth  and  name*, 
and  nn*ans  ine're'ly  that  the*  showe'rs  are*  not  so  seve're  or  so  long  as  in 
the*  so-call(*(l  “rainy  season.”  To  the'se  you  can  add  some  lew  snake* 
ami  inse'ct  jie'sts.  the*  million  snags,  roots,  and  rocks  at  your  feet  tee 
hruise  you.  for  the  wearing  of  hoots  in  this  trail  is  impossihle*.  and  you 
re'sort  to  rawhide*  moe'casins  or  fiber  slippers,  the*  .so-calle*d  alpar- 
gatas,  in  oreh'r  to  pull  your  f(*e*t  the*  more*  (*asily  out  of  the*  nuiel. 

Six  months  of  the*  ye'ar,  during  the*  time*  of  the  hareh'r  rain,  from 
April  to  Xove*ml)(*r,  this  trail  is  impassable*  even  to  the*  Indian  who 
he'ie  knows  nothing  but  this  mud.  During  tlu'se*  months  (^uito  hears 
but  little*  of  the  “ Orie'iite*.”  for  there  is  no  trallic  on  the*  trail. 

Thre'e  of  us.  together  with  our  train  of  42  Indians,  started  on  this 
hike*.  The'ie*  we're*  seve'ial  boys  in  the  party,  and  half  a  doze'ii  sepiaws. 
'Phe  ine'ii  all  carrie'd  loads  of  our  cargo,  of  at  h'ast  To  pounds  a|)i(*C(*. 
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l)i‘si(lcs  llu'ir  own  huiidlo  of  provisions,  and  many  of  thoin  took 
lioavior  loads.  Sonio  of  onr  Indians  wcmt  into  tin*  jniif^lo  ])ackinj; 
l.')(l  pounds  of  onr  outfit.  A  part  of  our  supi)li(‘s  had  already  pre- 
eedi'd  us. 

It  was  tlu'  12th  of  .lanuary  wlnm  we  plunjxc'd  on  foot  intt)  tin*  forest 
from  I’apallaeta.  It  was  a  day  of  ups  and  downs  in  a  northeasterly 
dir(‘etion  for  20  mihvs  until,  in  tin*  ('veninj;,  we  reaclual  a  little  hous(‘ 
called  Ah'jandria.  At  noon  W(‘  ate  a  f(‘W  hoiletl  potatoes,  ami  tri«>d 
pinol,  a  native  food  made  out  of  harlev  Hour,  hrown  su<;ar,  and  some 
spie(>s  to  make  it  >;»»  tlown.  This  we  ate  lik(‘  the  native's  hy  mi.xini: 
it  in  a  <;ourd  with  a  little  wate'r.  d'lu'  up|)('r  trail  was  not  had,  hut 


I’lmtii  hy  Alt*x,  K.  hurt’. 
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Napo  In'lians  stariinj;  fntm  .Vn-hitlona  for  with  tlu*  mail.  Tlu*  ]>alm  loaf  oovoriugs  f(»r  tho 

haskots  rontlor  thorn  waiorproof. 

the  lat('  afternoon  foretold  that  on  the  morrow  we  shouhl  he*  ‘join*; 
throujrh  mud  of  epiestionahh'  eU'pth.  At  ni<;ht  the  tent  was  up  in  a 
hurry,  a  lire  let  us  have  a  slice'  e>f  Chieei'te)  ham,  anel  this  with  a  howl 
e)f  Krhwurst  |)e'a  seeup  anel  a  elrink  e)f  te'a  linishe'el  the'  me'jil.  Thre'e' 
he'astly  tireel  men  laiel  eleewn  te»  sh'e'p. 

The'  se'ceuiel  day  was  the'  harelest  of  all  the  trip.  The'  jeath  went  up 
ste'cp  meumtains  ami  eleewn  ^reat  ravine's.  We  were  creessinj;  the* 
etutspurs  e)f  the  Easte'rn  ('orelillera.  The  wheele  trail  was  a  seei  e)f 
mud,  anel  we'  sank  at  ne'arly  e'verv  step  almeest  te»  e»ur  knee's.  We' 
I  thre'w  e)lf  e»ur  heeeets  he'e-ause  we'  e-eeulel  ne)t  pull  e)ur  leet  eeut  e)f  the  muel, 

emel  we'iit  the  elay  in  emr  weeeelen  seee-ks.  Atjedn  at  neeeen  we  ate' 
rave'iieeusly  e»f  the'  pineel,  swe'et  eheeeolate',  and  army  hard  tack.  De's- 
jeite'  the'  te'rrihh' fetin';  we  maeh'  10  mile's,  anel  reache'el  Baeza.  As  there 
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was  a  (•l(“ariii<r  Ik'iv,  tin*  tout  wont  up  (juickly,  and  tlu*  Indians  sought 
the  shelter  of  tin*  two  hous(“s,  for  the  rains  were  on  wlien  we  arrived. 

We  are  told  tlnit  Bat'za  was  formerly  a  jdaee  of  much  imjtortance 
and  rated  as  a  city  in  early  coiujuest  days.  To-day  there  are  just 
two  Indian  huts  and  a  little  abandoned  mission  church  in  this 
ancient  city.  All  the  hopes  of  the  "ood  Don  Efridio  Ramirez  Davalos, 
who  in  brought  many  Spaniards  into  the  ‘Alriente,”  reduced 

the  sava<;es,  and  founded  the  city  of  Baeza,  were  built  for  nau<rht. 

The  decline  (»f  Baeza.  and  t»ther  settlements  in  these  parts,  made 
at  that  time,  is  <riven  by  Villavicencio  as  tine  t(»  the  fame  of  the 
riclu's  of  Macas  and  Sevilla  de  Oro,  two  settlements  to  the  south, 
which  took  numbers  of  the  settlers  away;  to  a  "eneral  pla<;ue  in 
loSlI,  and  to  the  uprisinj's  of  the  Jivaros  Indians  10  years  later. 
All  these  thinjis  made  the  few  remainin';  Spaniards  quit  the  settle¬ 
ments  and  seek  the  safety  of  Quito  and  the  plateau. 

Here  in  all  its  isolation  and  neglect,  S2  miles  from  Quito,  is  Baeza, 
all  that  remains  of  the  once  brilliant  enterprise  of  Davalos.  The 
church,  a  crude  affair,  is  fashioned  from  liewn  boards,  worked  by 
the  Indians  under  the  padres'  direction.  Many  of  these  boards  are 
from  the  Xof^al  or  Andean  walnut,  a  beautiful  tree  resemblin';  closely 
our  black  walnut,  which ‘;rows  about  here  in  »;reat  abundance.  This 
church  sets  in  a  j;rove  of  these  trees,  surroumhal  by  a  deej)  moat, 
devised  to  drain  the  little  clearinj;  from  the  ever  falling  rain  at  this 
]»oint  t)f  the  dampest  in  the  humid  zone  of  the  upper  Andes,  and  it 
can  almost  be  said  that.  ‘■Acpii  llueve  trece  meses  en  el  aho”  (it 
rains  here  13  months  in  the  yean. 

In  reachitij;  Baeza  we  had  come  down  nearly  a  vertical  mile.  The 
forest,  dense  all  the  way  from  Pa()allacta,  now  became  impenetrable 
save  for  the  trail,  badly  cut.  This  forest  stretched  away  to  the 
Atlantic  on  the  gentle  plain  which  lay  before  us.  Every  tree  seemeil 
to  be  the  battle  ground  of  lighting  plant  |)arasites,  the  lower  of  myriad 
orchids,  and  the  supi)ort  of  graceful  epiphytous  climbers  which  crc'ate 
weird  and  fantastic  forms  as  they  send  down  their  tender,  soft-nosed 
air  roots  to  seek  the  ground  beneath.  Trees  are  not  the  giants  we 
know  them,  straight  and  clean,  but  hanging  baskets  for  nature  to 
build  what  she  will,  here  unmolested  save  for  the  rarely  occasional 
intrusion  of  the  Indian’s  machete. 

The  trail  turns  sctiith  from  Baeza.  Instead  of  going  parallel  with 
the  rivers  and  ridges,  we  were  now  to  cross  them.  This,  the  third  day 
on  foot,  was  one  ceaseless  climbing  of  steep  ascent  and  sii[)ping  down 
dangerous  grades  to  cross  innumerable  rivers.  Bamboo  arched  over 
the  trail,  and  tons,  of  Ofeet  of  height,  the  necessary  bending  to  walk  along 
was,  indeed,  painful.  Estimation  says  we  made  IN  miles.  When  we 
camped  at  night  we  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  treacherous  Rio  (’osango. 

In  the  morning  (the  fourth  day  on  foot!  we  started  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  ('osango.  It  is  terribly  ra])itl.  He  who  goes  to  the 
'■Oriente'’  hears,  in  Quito,  much  of  this  river.  It  is  a  cruel  river. 
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tli('  In’word  for  danj'or  uiuong  l)otli  Iiidiairaiid  wliito  who  liavo  trav- 
olt'd  here.  Its  hod  is  strowii  with  inassivp  howldc'is;  its  roar  echoes  in 
tlie  si)litiide  of  the  boundless  foivst ;  its  width  is  a  variable  factor 
accordin';  to  the  rains  and  the  ineltini;  of  the  "laciers  near  its  source. 
We  found  it  about  To  feet  wide  and  fortunately  very  low.  l)Ut  the 


IMioto  hy  (}poiv»‘  K.  Fisher. 

WIRE  munOE  OVER  RIO  KERMEJO.  NEAR  HAEZA.  “ORIEXTE"  OF 
ECUADOR. 

I.ooated  alnnit  W)  mile.-i  east  of  Quito.  The  briilce  is  maile  bv  stretehint:  wire  (“ables 
over  which  wire  feneiiic  is  laid  and  Ixtards  woven  into  the  meshes  of  the  fence. 

Wire  fencing  is  also  put  upon  the  .sides.  Standinfton  the  brideeare  Mes.srs.  Round 
and  Kennedy.  Crossin;;  a  bridite  of  this  kin<l  is  almost  as  hazardous  as  fordint; 
the  stream  beneath  it. 

rooks  and  trees  scatteied  at  its  shores  told  us  it  grows  to  be  a  roaring 
torrent  with  a  width  of  at  least  3((((  feet. 

We  crossed  easily  with  the  low  water,  aft(*r  two  hours  of  travel,  and 
the  greatest  danger  of  our  walk  was  over,  for  a  storm  in  the  high¬ 
lands  might  keep  us  waiting  on  its  banks  for  days  and  perha])s  weeks. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  governor  at  Aichidona  had  sent  some 
Indians  to  cut  out  the  trait  on  the  right  bank  of  the  (’osango;  so  we 
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WT'ir  to  iiiiikc  iMl  miles  on  this  fouilli  day.  In  tin*  alteinoon  wo 
ciossc'd  oni-  last  liijrli  lidj^o.  that  of  (iiiaoainayo.  in  a  drivintr  rain, 
dust  at  dusk  wo  >xot  ovor  th(‘  oain|)  for  a  ni^lit  of  rain  on  tlu'  narrow 
rid<;o  of  Troa  Si(|ni.  \V(‘  had  soaro('ly  room  to  pitoh  tho  ttmt.  'I'ho 
Indians  all  Imddli'd  in  two  small  tamhos  which  wcmc  hero. 

\V(‘  woi-o  nnahl(‘  to  hav(>  a  lir{‘  nmoh  of  tho  timi'  hc'oanso  of  tin*  rains 
and  tho  dampiu'ss  <d‘  tho  wood.  At  this  tinu'  W(‘  did  not  know  of 
■* sindioaspi.’’  th(>  wood  which  hums  wlnm  frt'sh  out  and  ^r('on.  for 
w('  wor('  traveling  with  highland  Indians,  who  oidy  know  how  to 
make  lire's  from  jearamo  straw. 

In  our  now  moohanioal  pushing  through  tho  mini  wo  crossed 
innumorahlo  rivers,  and  their  names  to  nu'.  as  to  others,  are'  h'ge'iiel. 
Alte'inpts  have'  he'e'ii  imiele'  te>  hrielge'  sernu'  of  the'  nmst  ehinge'roiis 
stroiims,  hut  sine-e'  wire'  e'idde's  we'ie'  lirst  strung  the'V  hfive'  ruste'el  to 
me'ie'  thre'aels,  and  the'  Ineliiins.  with  the'ir  loetels,  we'ie'  inte'llige'iit 
e'liongh  te>  forel  whe'ii  the'  wate'f  |)e'rmitte'el.  With  eloe'p  wate'r  we' 
woulel  stre'toh  e»ur  rope'  aoreiss  aitel  gee  luinel  etve'r  luinel  tee  the'  othe'r 
sieh'. 

Kve'ii  though  neiw  the'  giiuh'  was  hooeeming  ge'iith'  wo  Intel  so  nniny 
rive'is  to  oreess  tlnit  we'  e-eudel  eudy  mtike'  14  mile's  etn  the'  lifth  ehiv.  I 
>till  stuck  te»  the'  meioe'iisins.  feu-  the'  mini  wtis  eh'e'p  in  tho  tr.-iil  prope'r. 
iilt  hough  1)V  going  tit  the'  e'elge's  we'  oeudel  ke'e'j)  out  eif  a  gre'tit  ele'tiletf  it. 
We'  e'iimpe'el  eui  the'  lloetel  phiins  etf  it  rushing  rive'r.  it  trihutiiry  of  the' 
duneh-ioho.  This  night  just  .-is  the'  tent  wets  up  we'  we'it'  Oiiught  in  ti 
te'iiihle'  storm,  ti  steuni  such  its  is  petssihle'  e»nly  wlu'n  the'  triieh'  winels 
"triko  tho  Aneh's  iinel  thretw  ehtwn  their  he'iivv  hnreh'n.  The' light ning 
oiimo  in  ejtnok,  iip|><-illing  Ihisht's.  The  Ineliiins  wore'  set  husy  crossing 
the'inse'lvi's,  its  the'  piielre's  Intel  tetlel  the'in  tet  ele».  thiit  they  hiiel  net 
time'  for  the'  ore'otieui  etf  the'ir  hiimhete)  tiindtets.  W  0  tetetk  the'  sepnews 
intee  the  tent  iinel  the'  me'ii  steih'  in.  set  that  the  little  sholte'r.  hiilging 
with  its  etoonpants,  giive'  us  soarot'ly  reieun  oneuigh  te»  stre'toh  our  he'els. 
The'  storm  eliel  nett  ahato  until  e'tirly  nietrning,  yt't  wo  elei/.e'el  it  hit 
he'twe'e'ii  the'  time's  a  neteleling  Inelian  woulel  fall  etve'r  etn  ettir  etut- 
stre'tolu'el  le'gs.  The'  simple'  metuntain  fetlk  |ire'sse'el  in  etn  us  e'etiitinu- 
ally  fetr  the'  she'ltor  etf  the'  te'iit  anel  fetr  the'  st re'iigt ht'iiing  inllue'iioo  etf 
etiir  oetmpany,  fetr  tlu'v  we'io  vi'ty  frightonoel  anel  like'el  tet  se'e'  the  white' 
nie'ii  whet  piiiel  little'  atte'iitietn  tet  the'  hlineling  lightning. 

Agiiin  we'  tetetk  u|)  tho  niaroli  in  tho  metrning.  tho  sixth  elay.  if 
|)ulling  <tne'’s  fe'e't  thretngh  this  miiel  otin  Ite'  oalloel  mare'hing.  We' 
won'  oetming  etut  u|)etn  that  gre'tit  itlain  etf  tho  upper  Ama/.etn.  anel  the 
going  was  easy,  with  the'  ehtwn  graelo,  oetmpare'el  tet  what  we'  Intel 
e'.\|)i'rie'noe'el.  It  was  very  warm  netw.  The'  vogt'tatiein  wtis  meist 
marvoletus.  The'  linost  feirt'st  hotwe'e'n  the'  Aneh's  anel  the'  Atlantic  is 
sitiel  tet  1)0  here'.  Tho  Itandtoet  oetmos  in  with  its  giant  spooios  anel  the* 
palms  roach  the'ir  he'st  ele've'let])mont.  We'  we'it'  tirt'il  and  eliel  nett 
ajtitrociiito  the'  wttntloiful  tretpioal  cetuntry  through  whie'h  we'  we'ie' 


A  TRir  I  KoM  (^riTo  TO  TIIK  XAl'o  liIVKIi. 


t  ravt'liiii:.  ( )iu'  must  i  caul,  r('ll(“ct .  and  admiic  Spnicc  and  ot  lior  w  rit- 
(Ms  to  understand  what  it  all  nnauis,  for  tlu'v  liavi*  spcmt  days  n|)on 
thisslo|)e  aitainst  onr  hours.  We  made  14  mih's.  ajtain  camping  in  a 
little  el('arin>r  in  the  tiail. 

On  the  s(>v(‘nth  day  w{‘  completed  the  last  stajjfeof  onr  walk  to  the 
Xapo.  'I'he  distance  was  hnt  22  miles.  We  eovenal  tin'  first  o  miles 
to  Arehidona  in  short  tinu',  arrivin'^  at  tin'  pla/.a  (piite  ('arly,  and  after 
a  brief  stop  proeec'ded  to  the  (‘iid  of  onr  destination  to  the  Xa|)o.  17 
miles  farther.  'Phis  town  is  situated  l.doO  lV(>t  above  tin*  sea  h'vel. 


riiittohy  K-  Kij'luT. 


I*A<-K  THAIN  OK  INOIAN'S  (‘KOSSINfi  TIIK  Hlo  COSANOO. 

I'hc  Cosaiino  UiviT  is  iimsidcnMl  the  iiuisl  daiit-’crous  in  tlu'  ■■  nriciin'  "  si'(li(jn  of 
Koiiailor.  Kvfii  when  il  can  l)c  fonicd,  ;;rcal  care  must  he  taken  to  avoid  tile  rocks 
ami  rapids  in  the  wa.v.  The  Indian  tttiides  ami  porters  are  always  ylad  when  safely 
across  it. 

'Phe  l\io  Xapo  tit  this  ])oint,  iieconlinj:  to  Ortftn,  Inis  a  b  mile  an 
hour  current.  For  the  first  40  mih's  fully  20  rapids  make  it  extremely 
dim<rerous.  The  rivc'r  does  not  flow  less  tlnin  4  miles  an  hour  at  any 
point  to  tin*  Maranon.  The  distance  from  X’iipo  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  a  straij^ht  line  is  about  SOti  miles.  'Phe  distance  hy  the  river 
to  hpiitos  is  probiibly  close  to  (100  miles.  Three  weeks  are  usmdly 
necessary  t(t  make  tin*  tri|)  from  Xapo  to  Ifpiitos,  and  the  n'turn  at 
h'ast  tlirei*  tinn's  as  lonj;.  On  the  upper  Xajio  dujrout  canoes  are  the 
usmd  cnift  for  travel,  but  they  iin*  very  sciirce  and  (juite  dillicult  to 
obtain.  However,  once  tlu'  traveler  is  fortunate  enou<;h  to  amu'x 
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soldi  ii  Ixijit  to  his  outlit  lie  can  enjoy  the  novel  ('.vperienei*,  not  witlunit 
its  atti'inlant  lianlships.  of  iloatinj;  ilown  the  river  for  seviTal  hundred 
miles  until  he  comes  upon  the  inon*  open  waters,  where  lar<;er  and 
sti'adier  boats  are  used.  While  tlie  eurri'iit  in  the  down  trip  helped 
I'reatly  it  is  a  trenu'iidons  disadvantajjji'  in  eomim;  up.  I'lie  canoes 
are  poled  all  the  way  u])stream,  and  a  distance  of  1(1  miles  is  a  }^ood 
day's  work.  Tradeiv  from  the  upper  country  take  the  trip  regularly 
will'll  the  Peruvians  will  allow  them  to  come.  On  the  rettirn  trip 
they  jiatiently  smoke  their  cifiari'ttes,  allowin';  their  Indians  to  push 
the  heavy  diij'imt  canoi's  alonj;  the  muddy  shore.  From  lipiitos 
ocean-<roin<;  boats  ply  re<rularly  direct  to  Idverpool  and  Xew  York. 


IMioto  l».v  K.  H.  INmiikI. 


TYl’ICAl,  CANOES  OX  THE  NAI’o  UIVEK. 

Insucht-anoes  the  passage  down  the  river  is  made,  until  the  tipper  limit  of  steam  navi¬ 
gation  is  reaehed.  Many  travelers  havinj:  safely  passed  the  ditliculties  on  the 
mountains  have  lost  their  valuables  and  not  a  few  their  lives,  by  eareiessly  sup- 
posiufi  the  danger  to  lie  over  when  tlie  ranoe  voyage  began. 

The  distance  from  lipiitos  to  Para,  IJrazil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  is  usually  estimated  at  12,300  miles. 

Thus  we  liad  covered  in  onr  week  of  walkinj;  124  miles.  We  had 
crossed  the  eastern  slope  of  those  majestic  Andes:  we  had  eomc 
down  from  an  altitude  of  more  than  12,000  to  that  of  1,450  feet. 
From  the  really  temjierate  climate  of  the  Quitonian  Plateau  and  the 
windy  mountainous  jiasses  we  had  come  into  the  tropical  heat  and 
vapors  of  eipiatorial  South  America.  We  still  had  the  rain  and  the 
mud  with  us,  hut  we  were  now  well  out  upon  that  <;reat  jdain,  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon.  Despite  these  hardships  the  fascination  and 
adventure  of  the  experience  make  it  worth  the  while  and  1  would 
doubtless  i;o  a<;ain  if  opportunity  all'orded. 


THE  DEAD  CITY  OF 
CAJAMARQUILLA,  :  • 


OF  tilt*  tlioiisaiids  of  |ii‘oi)le  w  lio  iiiliabit  lama,  or  t>f  tlio  many 
who.  in  the  wintrr  montlis.  tako  a  rim  up  to  C'liosira,  on 
tin*  Oroya  liailway.  tliort*  is.  prohahly  not  om*  in  a  linndred 
wlio  knows  anythin^:  oi  ('ajamaninilla.  I  was  about  to 
leave  tin*  capital  of  Peru  without  dreaming  that,  within  a  stone’s 
throw,  there  were  slumliering  the  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  civilization 
that  had  not  yet  jia.ssed  away  when  Pizahho  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  City  of  the  Sovereigns. 

The  sacred  city  of  Pachacamac  is  known  to,  and  mentioned  hv 
every  traveler  who  includes  Lima  witliin  tin*  limits  of  his  itinerary. 
It  has  been  visited  and  described  from  the  days  of  the  Compiistadores 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  until  Dr.  M.vx  rni.E  made  a  special 
study  of  it  and  puhlished  his  monumental  work.  If  these  ruins  of 
the  Lurin  Valley  are  world  famous,  it  is  not  thus  with  those  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Rimae.  and  if  Pachacamac  is  known  to  all,  solitary 
(aijamar(|uilla  is  buried  in  an  obscurity  as  deej)  as  tbe  sand  that 
covers  it,  while  few,  very  few,  authors  even  make  mention  of  it. 

I  said  that  1  was  about  to  leave  Lima.  It  was  the  eve  of  my 
departure  when  1  learneil  from  Professor  S.wille,  of  Xew  York,  the 
well-known  Ecuadorian  exjilorer.  that  he  had  visited  the  ruins  that 
very  day.  How  1  wished  that  1  could  have  accomjianied  him!  1 
concluded  that  regrets  were  useless,  and  1  was  about  to  reliiupiisb  all 
hope  of  ever  seeing  the  old  Peruvian  city,  when  I  learned  that  the 
departure  from  Callao  of  the  I’cayali  had  been  postponed  for  a  day. 
Communicating  this  fact  to  Doctor  S.wille,  he  most  graciously 
volunteered  to  accompany  me  on  the  morrow.  It  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  1  readily  grasjied. 

Thus  it  happened  that  we  met  by  ajipointment  at  the  Lima  station 
of  the  Oroya  Railroad  at  S.:tO  on  a  morning  early  in  July.  Cray 
clouds,  as  usually,  hung  heavily  over  the  city  when  we  boarded  the 
train,  which  soon  jiulled  out  of  the  station,  to  begin  the  steej)  journey 
up  the  Andean  slopes.  A  little  way  outside  of  Lima  the  sun  was 
shining  in  a  cloudless  sky,  scattering  its  rays  through  an  atmosphere 
as  transparent  as  any  you  could  wish  to  see  in  (’astile  or  Aragon. 
Here  and  there  on  the  route  the  adobe  ruins  of  Pre-Inca  civilization 
might  be  observed,  for  the  Rimae  Valley  is  richer  in  such  ruins  than 
any  other  jiart  of  the  coast. 

'  I5y  CllAKI.ES  W  .\RKEN  I'CRKIER,  Pll.  I>. 
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Tile  morning  was  liriglit  ami  exliilarating  when  we  arrived  at 
Santa  Clara  railway  station.  Leaving  Mrs.  S.vvili.e  to  jiroceed  to 
Chosiea,  the  professor,  his  young  .son,  and  myself  alighted.  A  little 
mule  car,  run  on  tracks,  awaited  us.  It  might  accommodate  about 
9  persons.  We  sjirang  to  the  seats,  the  driver  whipped  up  his  mules, 
and  off  we  were  on  the  long,  sandy,  road  between  liehls  of  sugar  cane. 


OF  l.IMA,  PKKU,  SHOWIXl’.  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  RUINS, 'AROI  T  2:1  MILES 
DISTANT. 

Poor  mules,  cut  and  bleeding,  how  we  pitied  them!  Hut  in  those 
countries  animals  are  handled  without  mercy. 

A  run  of  a  couple  of  miles  or  more,  passing  on  the  way  the  little 
train  that  is  u.sed  to  haul  the  cane,  or  carry  the  laborers,  we  arrived 
near  the  dwelling  of  the  hacienda,  now  leaseil,  I  understand,  by 
(’hinese.  Some  distance  from  the  house  we  alighted,  to  continue  the 
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jouriiov  on  foot  in  the  direction  of  the  inonntiiins.  For  u  while  we 
hiul  a  flood,  thoiif'h  dusty  road,  hnt  the  fjreater  ])art  of  the  journey 
had  to  he  made  throujih  sandy  ])lains,  which  did  not  improve  our 
personal  a])))earance,  so  that  we  presented  a  ])icture  of  dust  and 
wretchedness  on  our  return  to  the  hotel  Maury  in  Lima.  Our  way 
was  now  ami  then  obstructed  hy  ailohe  walls,  or  by  the  canals  used 
for  irrifiation,  and  over  these  we  had  to  climb  t)r  jumj).  It  was  not 
lonfj  before  we  canf^ht  sifjht  of  the  ruins,  solitary  and  ahaiuloned. 
With  the  exception  of  a  herd  of  cattle  and  the  mounted  herdsmen, 
besides  an  occasional  buzzard  or  vulture,  no  livinft  hein*;  was  in 
siftht. 


L\  Savillo. 


KUINS  OK  CAJAMAUOlTI.rA,  I’EUr. 

('ajamanpiilla  lies  about  23  miles  from  Lima,  as  yon  ascend  the 
Valley  of  the  Himac,  hnt  in  a  side  valley,  in  a  plain  ;»mon<;  the  spurs 
of  the  Andes.  The  valley  is  watered  by  a  canal,  du<;,  probably,  at  a 
period  anteflatinf:  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  In  th<‘  vicinity  are 
several  haciendas,  such  as  lluachipa  and  La  XiAcrea,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  “tamho,”  or  rural  inn,  where,  if  you  care  to,  some  kind  of 
refr(‘shment  may  he  had.  These,  however,  are  hardly  visible  from 
the  ruins,  near  which  one  solitary  hut  is  to  he  .seen.  Years  a<;o, 
when  SQriEK  visited  tin*  place,  the  ruins  were  the  haunt  of  robbers 
that  <j;ave  no  little  trouble  to  the  Feruvian  authorities,  hut  the  rail¬ 
road  has  driven  them  out  of  business,  and  it  is  now(|uite  safe  to  visit 
('ajamar((uilla.  In  fact,  the  thou<;ht  of  robbers  was  not  connected  in 
my  mind  with  ('ajarmar(|uilla,  until  1  nuid  .SyriEu’s  work. 

Duriu};  our  hruT  stay  anion*'  tin*  ruins  it  was  impossible  to  make 
anythin*;  like  measurenumts,  »*xc<'])t  with  the  eyi*,  hut  as  far  as  the 
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vision  (‘xtolulotl  towards  tlu*  mountain,  wa  saw  nothin'!  hut  ruins 
which  strctclicd  to  a  fircat  distance  to  rijrlit  and  left.  Toward 
the  river  they  seemed  to  melt  away  into  the  ])lain.  SguiEU  says 
that  they  cover  an  area  of  nearly  a  s(|uare  leafiue,  and  Middendohf 
estimates  their  extent  at  4  s(|uare  kilometers.'  From  my  observa¬ 
tions,  the  ruins  consist  of  houses  built  of  immense  atlol)e  blocks,  closely 
adjoininj!  each  other,  here  and  there  sejiarated  by  streets.  Some  of 
the  houses  consist  of  several  apartments.  .Vdmissionisj>:ained  through 
a  low  doorway,  hut  nowhere  is  there  a  sign  of  a  window.  As  in 
Pom])eii.  the  roofs,  whatever  may  have  been  the  material  of  their 
construction,  have  hmg since  fallen  in.  Outside  the  buildings,  the  soil 
has  risen  to  a  great  height,  sometimes  nearly  to  the  to])  of  the  wall, 
hut  inside  the  walls  the  ilepth  gives  an  idea  of  the  original  height  of 
perhaps  10  feet  or  more.  Toward  the  nu)untain,  a  large  ))ortion  of 
the  city  is  almost  coni])letely  buried  in  the  sand,  which  in  the  course 
of  ages  has  come  drifting  down  from  the  hills.  There  are  within  the 
city  a  few  elevations  or  small  hills,  which  may  have  been  occupied 
by  temples  or  forts.  Pits  are  everywhere  within  and  without  the 
houses,  with  a  width  of  from  2  to  4  and  a  de])th  ranging  from  0  to 
20  feet  or  more.  Human  remains  in  the  shape  of  skulls  and  hones 
are  found  within  the  pits  or  scattered  over  the  ground,  together  with 
bits  of  ])ottery  and  other  articles,  such  as  corncobs,  which  were  ])rob- 
ahly  interred  with  the  dead.  Some  of  these  ])its  are  said  to  have 
serveil  the  ])urposes  of  storehouses  or  granaries,  while  others  were 
certainly  graves.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  buried  their  dead 
within  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  houses,  although  the  mass 
of  the  peo])le  must  have  used  the  necropolis,  some  distance  away 
from  the  residences.  Many  of  these  ])its,  excavated  in  the  hard  soil, 
are  in  the  form  of  a  jar  or  urn.  while  others  are  sipiare. 

SguiEK  thus  describes  the  ruins  as  he  saw  them: 

The.^e  coiisi.«t  of  three  jireat  <;rou|t:^  of  t)uildiiif;.<  on  an<l  around  the  central  inant:, 
with  streets  jiassinij  between  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de.scribe  this  com¬ 
plicated  maze  of  tnassive  adobe  walls,  most  of  them  still  standing,  albeit  much  shat¬ 
tered  by  (‘arthquakes,  or  to  convey  ati  idea  of  the  pyramidal  edifices,  risiii"  stage  on 
stage,  with  terraces  ami  broad  liights  of  steps  leading  to  their  summits. 

lie  ildds  thiit  the  history  of  the  })hice  has  been  lost  to  trtidition.- 

.\s  stiinding  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  the  ruins,  with  the 
silence  of  detith  upon  you,  you  look  down  u])on  wlutt  wtis  once  ti  city, 
capable  of  containing  ti  ])o])ulation  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  yoti 
wonder  wlnit  ])eople  dwelt  there.  The  accumuhition  of  soil  and  the 
fiict  thiit  it  liirge  ])iirt  of  the  city  is  buried  would  indiciite  remote 
iintitiuity,  iind  a  possible  destruction  of  the  ])liice  long  before  tlie 

’  Peru:  E.  ^V.  Middendokf,  vol.  2,  p.  74;  Hcrlin,  1S94. 

Peru:  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  iti  the  Lain!  of  the  Incas,  p.  91 .  New 
York.  1877. 
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iulveiit  of  the  Europouns,  were  it  not  for  wlmt  Estete  tolls  us.  Mic.- 
FEL  Estete  !ic(*oin])ani(“(l  Hek.vando  Pi/.ahuo  from  ('axaniarca  to 
Pacliacamac,  at  tlio  timo  when  AT.viirAEPA's  jx'oplo  woro  .scourinf; 
tlio  country  to  collect  sullicicnt  <;ol(l  for  the  ransom  of  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  chief.  He  •'ives  us  the  itinerary  of  Heunando  day  hy  day 
until  the  return  to  (’axamarca.*  Wherever  he  <;oes  he  finds  the 
country  thickly  ])o])ulated  with  towns  and  villa<>:es,  surrounded  hy 
cultivated  fields  of  maize  and  orchards,  with  flocks  of  a  kind  of  sIum*]). 
lie  judges  that  Pachacamac  is  of  considerahle  antiquity,  and  he  finds 
within  it  a  certain  numher  of  ruins.  Xo  mention  is  made  of  ('aja- 
mar(|uilla,  yet  it  is  prohahle  that  his  journey  led  him  through  the 
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Valley  of  the  Kimac,  and  Makkiiam  evcui  su])])oses  that  he  ])asse«l 
over  tlie  ])resent  site  of  Lima. 

According  to  Miodendokf,  who  iid'ers  his  statement  from  Estete's 
narrative,  the  valley  was  at  that  time  thickly  ])o])ulated,  having 
besides  many  smaller  ])laces  three  large  towns,  Iluadca,  now  llua- 
tica,  Armatamho,  and  ('ajamanpiilla.  Iluadca,  he  says,  was  the 
])rincipal  town  of  the  district.  Its  ruins  still  e.xist  Ix'tween  Lima  and 
the  village*  of  Magdalena,  hut  they  seem  to  he  even  less  known  than 
those  of  ('ajamar(|uilla. 

The  valley,  together  with  the  entire  coast,  was  overrun  and  con¬ 
quered  hy  the  Incas,  a  century  or  more  before  the  arrival  of  the 

'  Tlu*  iiarralivc  of  the  journey  iiuufe  Ey  Ca])!.  IIkknando  I’iz.ahko,  liy  order  of 
tlie  <;overiior.  liis  Erother,  from  tlie  city  of  ( 'axeainalea  to  F’areama  i  Paeharamae)  and 
thenee  to  Xauxa.— if.AUKii.AM's  translation  in  tin*  Hakluyt  series. 
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Spaniards,  about  the  time  that  these  lords  of  the  Peruvian  uplands 
iin])osed  their  rule  on  the  (Iraud  Chiuiu  farther  north  and  on  Paeha- 
eamac.  Thoujih  there  is  little  or  uothiuii  to  indicate  an  Inca  occupa¬ 
tion  at  Cajamarquilla,  it  is  <juite  likely  that  after  the  coiKpiest  its 
population  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  coiupierors.  To  jiuloe 
from  the  names  of  ])laces  in  the  comptered  districts,  the  victors 
imposed  their  lanfiua<re,  no  doubt  gradually  supplanting  the  original 
tongue  of  the  valleys  and  coastlands.  Caxamarca  is  a  Quechua 
name,  meaning  “rock  city.”  Caxamanjuilla  is  the  S])anish  diminu¬ 
tive  of  ('axamarca.  The  city  in  the  Rimac  Valiev  was  thus  called 
Little  Caxamarca,  to  distin<;uish  it,  no  doubt,  from  that  other  Caxa¬ 
marca  to  the  north,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  sad  history  of 
Atahuall])a. 

Amoufr  old  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  coast  people  that 
preceiled  the  Incas,  Don  Kkaxcisco  de  Avii.a,  priest  in  the  principal 
village  of  the  Province  of  Iluarochiri,  may  he  profitably  consulted. 
His  work  was  translated  and  jiuhlished  by  Sir  Clement  Markham, 
in  the  forty-eiirhth  volume  of  the  Hakluyt  .series. 

Unfortunately,  Cajiiinanpiilla  furnishes  little  data  to  the  archa*- 
olojrist.  It  contains  no  inscri])tions,  no  works  of  art,  and  its  pits 
have  been  opened  and  searched,  jirohahly  by  treasure  hunters,  who 
have  lono  since  carried  olf  any  (tbjects  of  value  they  may  have 
contained. 

Yet  the  ruins  are  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  beauty  of  their 
situation,  their  <;eneral  plan,  and  their  adobe  architecture.  Caja- 
mar(|uilla  must  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  that  mysterious 
pre-Inca  civilization  which  existed  on  the  coast  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  mijrhty  Andean  ranjres.  Unlike  the  ma.ssive  ruins  on 
Lake  Titicaca,  or  the  oft-mentioneil  Pachacamac,  it  has  attracted 
little  attention  on  the  part  either  of  tourist  or  .scientist,  and  its 
history  does  not  exist.  Yet  a  careful  study  of  its  houses,  with  their 
apartments,  of  its  streets,  and  of  its  burial  places  ma}',  I  think, 
throw  -some  li<;ht  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the  ])rimitive  people  that 
once  dwelt  within  it.  The  ethnolojiist  may  also  find  some  material 
in  the  skulls  that  lie  scattered  throu<;hout  the  ruined  city,  or  buried 
in  its  pits. 

If  .science,  hoverin*;  over  the  crumbling;  ruins  of  this  city  of  the 
dead,  seeks  in  vain  for  a  .spot  upon  which  to  rest,  the  imajrination  has 
free  scope.  You  picture  to  \'ourself  an  early  race,  whose  origin  is  lost, 
dwelling  in  the  valley  whore  the  oracle  of  Rimac  had  its  .seat,  allied, 
perhaps,  to  those  who,  in  the  Lurin  valley,  pay  their  homage  to 
Pachacamac.  Here  men  live,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  die,  as  they 
always  have  done,  generation  succeeding  generation  in  the  adobe 
dwellings  over  which  centuries  have  ])a.ssed.  Again  you  hear  the 
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voices,  loii<;  since  hushed,  ns  they  rise  and  swell  in  jubilation  to  cele¬ 
brate  some  relij^ious  festival,  or  float  away  in  melancholy  notes  of 
mourninf;,  as  a  loved  one  is  deposited  in  the  earth.  In  your  ima<j;ina- 
tion  Cajamartpiilla  lives  ajjain. 

While  1  wTite,  1  have  lyinj;  on  my  table  the  skull  of  an  infant  1 
picked  up  in  one  of  the  ])its  of  the  old  city.  What  a  fertile  field  for 
speculation  it  oilers!  Wreathed  in  the  smiles  and  tears  of  a  mother 
who  lon<r  a<ro  has  followed  the  little  one  to  the  tomb,  it  carries  you 
back  to  an  antupiity  as  remote  as  you  can  reasonably  make  it. 
C'onjectures  as  to  the  race  to  which  it  may  have  belonged  we  leave 


Vhoto  hy-Kt(iid<d|>li  Savillo. 
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to  the  philologist,  while  the  poet  ami  the  romancist  may  feast  ujion 
its  pos.sibilities. 

Then,  as  the  scene  shifts,  we  behold  the  victorious  Inca  host,  follow¬ 
ing  the  compiering  banner  of  Tujiac-Yupamjuid,  “‘rich  in  all  virtues,” 
as  fresh  from  their  conquests  in  Chiniii,  they  swoop  down  the  valley 
to  impose  their  yoke  upon  a  jieople,  contemporary,  perhaps,  in 
civilization  with  the  great  builders  of  Tiahuanaco.  Hence,  they  pass 
on  to  Pachacamac,  and  farther  to  the  south,  carrying  their  victorious 
arms  to  the  far-olf  lands  of  the  Arucanian. 

Again  time  passes,  and  another  army,  drunken  with  victory,  comes 
to  bring  terror  to  the  cities  on  the  Riniac.  This  time,  men  of  an 
unknown  race  from  be3"oml  the  seas,  bearded  men  with  bronzed  faces 
and  furrowed  brows,  who  fight  with  thunder  and  lightning  and  ride 
strange  animals,  are  coming  down  the  valle}’.  The  empire  over 
which  once  the  great  Tupac-Yupanqui  reigned  is  doomed.  His 
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sufcessor  has  fallen,  and  in  vain  will  the  last  of  the  Incas  make  a 
heroic  stand.  It  is  impossible  to  set  hack  the  clock  of  time.  Not 
far  from  Cajamanjuilla  the  coiujueror  will  establish  a  new  city  in 
which  for  centuries  a  vice  royalty  will  shine,  even  more  brilliantly 
than  in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs,  until  the  j)eople  will  arise  in  their  mii;ht. 
and  Atahualpa  will  he  avenjretl. 

As  you  wander  throujrh  the  Rimac  Valley  ami  contem])late  its 
vast  .solitudes  and  crumhlin<r  ruins,  you  ask  yourself.  What  has 
Ix'come  of  the  pojuilation  ?  Alas,  what  has  become  of  the  Indian 
population  of  the  West  Indies,  and  where  are  our  Indians  of  the 
Tinted  States^  They  have  melted  away  before  ('aucasian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  advent  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  death  knell  of  the  ohl 
cities  of  the  Rimac  \'allev.  A  larjre  numher  of  the  jieople,  no  doubt, 
•etreated  to  the  mountains  to  swell  the  numbers  of  tho.se  who  were 
eiifra'red  in  their  death  strujrjrh*  for  freedom.  Others  probably  were 
distributed  amon<f  the  “ oicotiiieiKhts"  and  " n jKirtirnifutoii."  to  labor 
for  their  masters,  while  others  minj^led  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
newcomers,  and  their  descc'iidants  are  jirohahly  walkin';  the  streets 
of  Lima  to-day,  or  you  may  see  them  any  morninf;  at  the  Patupa  (h 
Lara,  with  their  multicolor«'d  manth's  and  broad  sombreros,  as  tlu'y 
exchange  their  jiroduce  for  the  <roid  and  silvi'r  of  motlern  Peru. 

Some  day  a  patient  explorer  and  archa‘olo<;ist  may  pitch  his  tents 
amonj;  the  ruins  of  Cajamaniuilla  to  study  them  in  detail  and  force 
them  to  r<*veal  some  of  their  secrets.  At  haist  he  may  pve  us  a  plan 
of  the  city,  and  reconstruct  it.  drawing;  some  order  fr<»m  its  confusion, 
and  castinj;  a  little  li^ht  on  tin*  life  of  the  Rimac  Valiev  before  the 
Spaniard  came  to  extinj;uish  it. 

For  the  jm'sent.  ('ajamanjuilla  is  a  mystery.  It  has  neither  his¬ 
tory  nor  tradition;  no  h‘fr<*nds  clusti'f  around  it;  its  exist(*nce  is 
ij;nored ;  even  arclneolo^ists  appear  to  neglect  it.  It  is.  in  very 
truth,  a  dead  city  of  the  des<‘rt. 


OF  the  two  inotluxls  of  orojinizinji  hijihor  ('ducation,  viz.  tlu> 
soparato  indopcmliMU  facullios  and  tho  (‘(Mitral  univ(M‘sity. 
Salvador  lias  trii'd  lioth. 

in  th('  first  orjianization  of  tin*  prolVssional  schools  nndcM’ 
the  R(‘ind)li(‘  tlu're  was  founded  a  national  university.  About  two 
deeach's  a«ro  the  nniv(M‘sity  was  oflicially  disint('<'rated  into  inde- 
pcMident  faenlti(“s.  Aft(M‘  a  trial  of  several  y('ars  this  or<;anization 
was  consi(l(M‘ed  inexpedient  and  the  national  nniv(‘rsity  with  its 
rector  and  council  was  re(‘stal)lislied.  At  that  time  tin*  univ(‘rsity 
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Sixlv  tliousaiid  <lull;ir;  nul'l  appropriate. I  Ity  the  Couf;res,s  of  Salvador  for  this  ediliee 

whieh  will  house  the  departments  of  tne  lieine.  pharmacy,  and  dentistry. 

contained  thr('e  faculties,  law.  medicine,  and  enj'imvrin*'.  Rf'cently 
the  last  named  has  Ikmmi  discontimu'd.  and  the  National  University 
as  it  exists  to-day  comprist's  only  the  two  faculties  of  law  and  nu><li- 
cine;  the  former  includinjr  jurisprudence  and  social  scitMice.  the  ItU  t(M', 
medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  obstetrics. 

At  jiri'sfMit  the  univ(M‘sity  has  only  (»ne  huildinfi.  hut  much  of  tlu' 
work  of  the  mt'dical  school  is  done  at  the  famous  Rosah's  llos|)ital. 
where  are  lahoratorif's  of  hactfM’iolojry,  histolojry.  and  patholojiy. 
The  anatomical  lahortitory.  construett'd  in  IttlO,  is  ast'parate  huildinn: 
situat('d  in  tlu'  rciir  of  tlu'  hospital.  Tin*  university  is  a  dionilied 
huildinji,  situatf'd  in  tlu*  center  of  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  Plaza  de  Annas,  facinji  tlu*  w(*st(*rn  fa^'ade  of  the  (*atlu*dral. 
while  across  tlu*  str(*(*t  to  tlu*  lutrth  stands  the  new  and  imiiosinji; 

itO't 
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The  iiniviTsily  has  dcparl  mi’iits  of  law,  nii'dicino  and  surpcry,  civil  cn);iiici>ring,  and  pliarinacy.  Other  educational 
estahlisliments  are  liberally  sitpiKtrted  by  the  (iovernnieiit. 
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national  ca|)itol.  Tlio  nnivcisity  lias  lonji  occnpiod  the  pn'siMit  site, 
althonj'h  llu*  hnildinji  ilsolf  is  not  old.  and  is  constriK'tvd  of  wood, 
the  niatarial  considi'n'd  at  tlio  time  of  its  on'ction  as  Ix'st  adapted  to 
the  eliinati'  and  nn'teofolojiie  conditions  of  tin*  country.  Tlu>st met ure 
is  2  stories  in  li<M<;ht  and  luiilt  around  an  o|)en  patio  planted  with 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs.  A  porch,  also  2  stories  in  hei<;ht,  (Micireles 
the  patio,  hut  the  lower  portion  is  now  almost  wliolly  inclosed  to 
provide  additional  laboratories  and  classrooms.  With  the*  (‘.\ception 
of  the  rector's  and  s(>er('tary’s  odiees,  on  the  second  lloor  at  the  corner 
facin';  the  plaza,  and  tlu'  lonj;  and  narrowsalon  de  actos,  also  cm  the 
second  lloor  and  facin*;  the*  national  palac(‘,  the  imtiri'  huiMinj;  is 
<l(‘Voted  to  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  the  univiMsitv  library.  In 
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addition  to  the  general  library  then*  are  special  libraries  in  tlie 
laboratories  at  the  hospital.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  being 
nunodeled  and  a  large  amount  of  new  apparatus  just  received  is  in 
process  of  installation. 

The  Rosales  Hospital,  located  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  city, 
is  an  instittition  in  which  Salvadorians  take  a  well-merited  j)ride. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  (’<*ntral 
American  l{ej)ublics.  Dr.  Jose  liosales  becjueathed  a  sum  of  almost 
?1  ,()()0,0()()  for  the  erection  of  a  thoroughly  modern  h()sj)ital  and  the 
building,  which  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  H)02,4‘ulfills  all  the 
conditions  of  the  generous  becpiest.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  give  even  a  cursory  description  of  the  hospital.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  simply  because  of  its  intimate  organic  connection  with  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  medicine.  Not  only  is  all  the  clinical  instruction  of  the  faculty 
given  liere,  but  the  special  laboratories  of  the  school  are  located 
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ill  oiu*  wiiijr  (if  the  vast  hospital  huildiiijr  and  sei  v«>  at  t  In*  saim*  tini»‘ 
for  rpsoarch,  expi'iinn'iitation,  and  instruction.  Tin*  pr<*scnt  close 
union  of  the  hospital  and  the  medical  school  in  the  lahoratories  has 
h*d  the  (tovernnient  to  select  for  the  new  medical  colIe<:e  hnildinj; 
a  site  in  imnu'diate  proximity  to  the  hospital.  In  a  recent  session 
con<rress  appropriate*!  StiO.OOO  j;ohl  for  the  erecti<m  of  an  appropriate 
edifice*  for  the  faculty  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry.  Work 

has  alr(*ady  hejrmi.  and  in 
a  short  time  Salvador  will 
hav«*  a  hnildiiif;  in  ev(*rv 
way  modern  and  snitahh* 
for  traininjr  in  these*  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  structnrt* 
will  he  of  reenforce**!  c*>n- 
crete*,  ‘2  st*»rie*s  in  he*ij:ht. 
ami  amply  larfXe*  fen*  the* 
ne*e**ls  of  the*  cenintry  lor 
ye*!Us  to  e**)me*. 

Whe'ii  the*  me**lie*al  fae*- 
nlty  re*move*  t*)  the*  ne‘W 
h)Ciiti*)n  the*  eehl  hnihlinj; 
*)f  the*  nnive*rsity  will  he* 
ainntst  e*xe*hisive*ly  *le*- 
v*)te**l  t*»  the*  sclmeil  *)f 
jnrisinuele'nce*.  ami  t*>  the* 
aelministiative*  *>llie*e*s . 
Salvaelor.  as  many  *)the*i* 
(’e*ntral  anel  S*)nth  Ame*ri- 
e*an  natienis,  is  e*n*li>iiv*»r- 
injr  t*t  re**lnce*  the  nnmhe*r 
*)f  law  stmlents,  ami  turn 

tific  ami  imhistrial  pur¬ 
suits.  The*  mimhe‘r  *)f  law  stmle*nts  is  pr*>p*>rti*)nately  t*)*»  ‘jfreat 
for  the  p*»pnlati*)ip  anel  in  *»r*le*r  t*>  elisce»nra<:e*  further  inatricula- 
ti*ni  the  cenirse  *)f  stuely  has  he'e'ii  ine*re*iise**l  fr*nn  7  t*)  S  ye'ars.  With 
7  years.  Salvaehn*  was  alreaely  in  e*xce'ss  *>f  nmst  c*)untrie*s.  The* 
usual  eluratie>n  of  hew  stmlies  in  Seiuth  anel  (Vntrid  America 
is  ()  years  anel  in  some*  hut  5.  A  further  e*he*e*k  *ni  all  preefes- 
sieenal  care'ers  in  Salvaehn*  has  he*e*n  institute**!  in  stilfeninj;  the* 
**xaminati*nis  in  the  secenidarv  sch*>*ils  thr*>u*rh  which  idl  candi- 
*liite*s  fen*  the  university  must  peiss.  As  ])r*»*)f  that  the*  incre'ase**! 
se*ve*rity  in  these*  e*xaminati*nis  is  an  a(*c*nnj)lishe*l  fae*t  it  may  he* 
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stated  tliat  only  1  in  (i  passed  the  examiiiatidii  at  the  elose  of  the 
last  seliolastie  year. 

As  noted  above  the  Polyteehnie  Faeulty  was  recently  diseontin- 
ue<l.  It  was  not  that  th(>  (lovernnient  was  nna])])reeiative  of  tin* 
value  of  seieiitifie  study  for  Salvadorian  youth,  hut  eonsiderin<r  the 
j;reat  eost  of  e(|uip])in<i  properly  an  enfiinecuin*;  sehool  of  hijih  ord(*r 
and  the  expense  of  furnishinj;  eoinpeteiit  instruetois  it  seenual  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  State  to  provide  thoroujih  elementary  courses 
in  seience,  and  for  the  prescuit  to  rely  on  forei^i  eiifiineeiinji  sehools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  few  men  who  desired  to  jnirsue  a  eomplett* 
course  in  this  ])rofession.  Followin*;  this  policy  the  (lovernnnuit 
re-formed  the  military  sehool,  makinj;  its  |)re])rofessional  eourse  dis- 


ruo POSED  XOKMAI,  SCIIOOI,  FOH  VoMEN'. 
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at  once. 


tinctly  seientiiic,  tind  foundetl  in  the  national  hi<;h  sehool  of  San 
Salvador  preliminary  eourses  in  arts  and  erafts.  At  the  same  time 
it  obtained  from  the  French  (lovernment  tin*  privilefie  of  semlin^ 
a  certain  number  of  ‘rraduates  from  this  course  to  the  sehool  of  arts 
and  enifts  at  Oixles-Bains.  The  prineijial  of  the  mitioiial  hi<;h 
sehool,  himself  a  Frt'nehman,  lon<;  resident  in  Salvador,  is  a  man  of 
speeial  seieiitiiie  traininj;.  wlm  will  make  of  this  elementary  seieii- 
tilie  eourse  all  that  the  etiuipment  and  eireumstanet*  will  permit, 
while*  the  expenses  of  maintainin<i;  seholars  abroad  will  he  niiieh  less 
than  the  eepiipment  and  mainteiianee  of  a  speeial  sehool  of  this 
eharaeter. 

The  other  substitute  for  the  enjrineerin*;  faeulty.  the  military 
sehool,  is  worthy  of  all  eommendation.  Althou<;h  modest  in  appear- 
anee  ami  ecpiipment,  its  work  is  {food  and  its  sjiirit  admirable 
Modeled  after  the  military  aeademy  of  (’bile,  its  direetor,  a  eaptain 
of  the  Chilean  army,  it  ri'lleets  ereditahly  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the 
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parent  institution.  It  is  at  the  same  tiim*  a  seetion  of  a  seientilie 
hi<;li  seliool  and  a  militarv  eolle^e.  Followin';  the  secondary  studies 
of  three  years,  during;  which  the  hoys  are  under  strict  military 
(liseipline  and  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  military  profession,  comes 
a  strictly  professional  eoui’se  of  one  year.  Hoys  who  do  not  elect 
to  enter  the  army  can  drop  out  at  the  end  of  any  year  or  at  the  end 
of  the  "eneral  course  and  continue  their  studies  for  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sion  without  loss  of  time.  Of  the  !)()  students  that  are  this  year  in 
attendance,  part  are  scholars  maintained  by  the  (Jovernment  in 
consideration  of  a  contract  in  which  they  ajtree  to  serve  in  the  army 
as  many  years  as  they  pass  in  the  school  or  reimburse  the  national 


l•uol•o.s^;I)..\ol{.\I Ai.  .seiiooi,  fok  me.v. 

tn'asury  for  the  instruction  and  p('nsion  received.  Anotlu'r  |)art 
are  payini;  students,  hut  they  as  well  as  the  others  must  hoar<l  and 
lod<;e  in  the  school  and  he  suhj(‘et  to  the  same  militarv  discipline. 

Too  much  |)raise  can  not  he  <;iven  the  |)resent  sc'cretarv  for  eduea- 
ti(»n.  Senor  Haron,  for  his  untiiinf;  work  in  behalf  of  public  instruetion. 
I)urin<;  his  incumheney  the  number  of  primary  schools  has  hec'u 
ftreatly  increased,  and  it  is  his  purpose  to  e.xtend  the  privile<;es  of 
elemetitarv  schooling  to  the  remotest  sections  of  the  Kepuhlie.  lie 
has  also  refornu'd  tlu*  plan  of  studies  and  the  method  of  selectin'; 
teachers.  In  tin*  effort  to  improve  the  (|uality  of  instruetion  and 
secure  properly  fitt('d  teachers  for  the  lower  schools,  he  has  taken 
particular  int(‘rest  in  the  matter  of  normal  schools.  I’p  to  the  present 
time  the  normal  school  for  j;irls  at  the  eaj)ital  has  been  the  ottly 
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institution  of  its  kind  in  tho  country.  P^vcn  its  enrollment  has  been 
insufficient,  only  57  in  tlu*  thr(*e  yeai-s  in  the  strictly  normaf 
section,  and  the  equipment  lias  been  totally  inadequate.  The 
school  is  conducted  in  rented  fmildinj's  which  in  spite  of  remodelling 
could  not  lie  made  appropriate  for  scliool  purposes.  The  practice 
school  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  normal,  and  the  ailministration 
is  hampered  by  the  presence  of  the  boarding  and  lodging  dejiartment, 
open  not  only  to  normal  students  Imt  also  to  girls  of  the  lower 
grades.  Senor  Baron  pressed  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  foster¬ 
ing  primary  education  by  the  lietter  preparation  of  teaeliers  and 
secured  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
Iniilding  for  the  normal  school.  The  site  has  been  selected,  plans 
approved,  and  buihling  is  to  begin  at  once.  By  the  time  the  lease 
on  the  present  inconvenient  (juarters  lias  expired  the  school  will 
be  able  to  move  into  a  modern  structure  built  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  education. 

The  movement  in  liehalf  of  normal  schools  is  not  to  stop  there. 
Tlie  primary  schools  need  men  teachers  as  weU  as  women.  Until  now 
no  agencies  have  existed  in  Salvador  for  the  preparation  of  boys 
for  this  profession.  Plans  have  been  made  for  founding  a  normal 
school  for  boys,  since  coeducation,  except  in  the  luimary  grades, 
js  not  the  custom  in  the  country.  This  school  will  not  be  establislied 
until  a  suitable  building  can  be  (‘rected,  but  a  site  has  been  secured 
and  the  project  of  the  new  school  is  already  well  under  way.  With 
the  accomplishment  of  the  scheuK*  of  normal  schools  the  system  of 
national  education  in  Salvador  will  be  completi'  since  the  state  alnaidy 
can's  for  commercial,  musical,  and  artistic  education  by  means  of 
subvent ioned  schools. 


^  li 


UOAT  emus  ON  TirK  TKiKK  KIVKU,  NKAU  litKNOS  AlUKS. 

Heri"  muy  lx*  seen  all  kinds  of  wator  oraft,  from  the  old-fashioned  heavy  rowboat  to  the  liKht  racing  shell,  from  the  sailing  yacht  to  tfie  latest  and  fastest  of  iiiotoi 
racing  boats.  El  Tigre  is  the  home  of  what  is  probably  the  wealthiest  boating  club  in  the  world. 
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III. 

'I'liK  Hakhoh  ok  Bi'enos  Aires,  K.\('I  r.sions  to  Ti(;re  and  the 
Bstancia  Pereira,  and  “The  ('ity  of  (Iood  Air.s”  Itsei.f. 

i 

OX  Sunday  inorniii*;,  F<“l)iuarv  11,  wi'  awoke  to  the  faet  that  [ 

tlie  “oeeaii  hhie”  luid  eliaHjied  to  a  niiidtly  yellow.  Not  | 

havino  heeii  consulted  as  to  tliis  ehanjre  of  color  in  the  sur-  f 

roundin';  scenic  ellVcts,  and  seeinj;  no  land  in  the  vicinity,  | 

w(‘  (h'lnanded  the  reason  and  wen*  told  that  we  were  in  the  mouth  of 
th(‘  Itio  de  la  Plata. 

The  peculiar  color  blindness  which  could  see  a  “river  of  silver”  in 
this  tremendous  mixture  of  mud  and  watiM’  is  accounted  for  hv  the 
diseoverers’  delusions  relative  to  the  vast  silver  deposits  awaitinj; 
them.  “Kio  del  Oro”  would  have  been  a  little  more  approjiriate,  ♦ 

with  reference  to  either  its  color  or  what  it  subsequently  produced, 
and  (piite  as  poetic.  A  veritable  river  of  j;eld  has  it  proved  to  b(“  for 
Buenos  Aires. 

However,  the  river,  which  mij;ht  here  be  moie  properly  called  a 
bay — for  it  is  about  ISt)  mih's  wide  at  its  mouth — is  not  really  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  color.  The  Parana,  Para<;uay,  and  Uru‘;uay  Rivers  all 
persist  in  emptyin<;  their  <;reat  volumes  of  muddy  water,  <;athered 
from  thousands  of  miles  of  interior  deposits,  into  the  La  Plata,  thus 
formin';  the  second  lar<;est  river  system  in  the  world  and  discolorin'; 
the  Atlantic  for  11)0  miles  out.  The  Parana  I'xtends  some  J.ODO  miles 
into  the  interior  of  Brazil,  while  sti'aimus  having  a  draft  of  12  feet 
can  asci'iid  the  Para<;uay,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Parana,  all  the 
way  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  The 
rruouay  is  som(‘thin<;  over  l,t)(M)  miles  lonj;  and  h  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth  where  it  emjities  into  the  La  Plata.  The  rivers  as  well  as  the 
mountains  and  many  other  thintfs  are  built  on  a  rather  laroe  scale 
in  S*uth  Ammica. 

On  the  south  bank  of  this  ‘;reat  river,  where  it  is  still  2S  miles  wide, 
and  almost  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Uiuj;uay,  is  situated  one  of  the 
oldest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  newest  capitals  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Buenos  Aires  is  the  most  populous  city  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  the  j;reatest  Spanish-speaking  city,  and,  witli  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  the  lar<;est  Latin  city  in  tin*  world.  The  writer  makes 
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this  statoinont  booausc  he  helievos  it  is  t^u<^  and  because  every  other 
writer  that  has  been  there  *lurinjr  tlie  last  10  years  has  said  it.  No 
orifiiuality  is  clainie(l  for  either  the  statement  or  tlie  verbiage. 

It  was  about  11.30  a.  m.  when  tlie  Bluecher  swung  into  her  place  at 
the  dock,  and  as  we  entered  the  crowded  harbor  presented  an  inspiring 
sight.  For  5  miles  the  docks  are  [crowded  with  vessels  loading  and 
unloading  their  thousands  of  tons  of  freight,  the  Hags  of  the  trading 
nations  of  the  world  llutteringdrom  the  forest  of  masts  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  while  out  in  the  river  itself  are  aiichored  .scores  of 
vessels  waiting  for  an  opj)ortunity  to  secure  a  vacant  place.  Some¬ 
thing  over  S47,0l)0,00t)  have  been  s|H“nt  on  impioving  the  ilock  facili¬ 
ties  and  still  they  an*  too  meager  to  accommodat(‘  the  vast  commerce 
of  this  cosmopolitan  port. 

'VFwo  channels  in  the  rivei  afford  the  means  of  a|)[)roach  to  the  docks, 
and  a  continual  struggle  between  the  brain  and  brawn  of  man  on  the 
one  hand  and  nature  on  the  other  is  Ixung  wagi'd  to  keej)  open  these 
avenues  of  commerce.  As  fast  as  tin*  mud  and  detritus  of  the  river 
lills  tlu'se  channels  tin*  great  dredges  scooj)  it  up  and  deposit  it  along- 
sidc;  in  order  that  the  great  ocean  steamers  may  have  access  to  the 
docks  through  these  artificial  canals,  which  art'  kept  about  ‘20  feet  th'ep. 

Along  these  docks  are  great  warehoust's  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  imports  and  exports  of  this  great  trading  nation.  We  were  told 
that  one  wool  warehouse  had  at  one  time'  oT.OOD.OOt)  pounds  of  wool 
stort'd  tlu'rc  awaiting  shipment.  The  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  opens  his  eyes  when  tctld  that  this  country  of  7.000,01)0  inhabi¬ 
tants  exports  more  wool,  more  wheat,  more  corn,  and  more  beef  than 
does  our  own  great  country.  Very  likely  in  a  few  short  years  w'e  shall 
b(*  buying  food  products  from  Argentina  -what  will  W(‘  sell  them  f 

We  looked  for  some  evidence  in  this  magnificent  harbor  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  also  a  trading  nation,  but  among  the 
acres  and  acres  of  masts  Hying  the  colors  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries—  English,  (icrman,  French,  Italian,  Sj)anish,  I)\itch,  Brazilian, 
Portuguese — not  a  flutter  was  there  of  the  “Stars  tind  Strij)es!  ” 
No,  well  take  it  back!  From  the  masthead  of  a  trim  little  while 
|)leasure  ya<-ht  -the  Alvina,  of  Duluth-  -that  had  its  berth  next  to 
the  lilmchd',  floated  the  starry  banner,  and  a  him])  arose  in  each 
patriotic  American’s  throat  as  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  silken  emblem 
of  his  country  so  far  away  from  home,  and  so  lonely!  We  were  2.i0 
Americans  on  j)ieasure  bent,  sailing  foreign  seas  under  the  jirotecting 

aegis  of  CJermany!  What  the -  but  the  editor  would  blue  pencil 

it  anyway — to  say  nothing  of  Uncle  Sam’s  jieculiar  ideas  as  to  mail¬ 
able  language,  so  we’ll  forget  it  and  continue  our  placid  little  nar¬ 
rative. 

Two  excursions  bail  been  arranged  by  the  tourist  department 
which  consumed  the  first  two  days  of  our  stay  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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Alxmt  DO  of  our  party  wore  to  cross  tlu*  coiitiuent  from  here  to 
Valparaiso  and  were  to  leave  the  lUuecher,  which  was  to  c(»ntimie 
its  journey  around  the  continent,  sailing;  on  the  loth.  After  the 
vessel  left,  the  trans-Andean  party  took  up  their  (piarters  at  hotels 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  stay  in  sit^litseeinj;  at  their  own 
discretion.  We  were  to  rejoin  the  ship  at  Valparaiso  on  the  2()th, 
to  start  on  the  return  journey  via  the  Strait  of  Majiellan  the  next 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile  on  the  mornin<;  of  February  12  those  who  had  hookeil  for 
the  Ti>ir<‘  Kiver  e.xcursion  were  called  for  an  early  breakfast,  and  at 
7.30  carria<;es  were  taken  from  the  dock  to  the  station,  where  a 
special  train  awaited  us.  An  hour’s  ride  hrou<!;ht  us  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  little  summer  resort  t)f  Ti^re,  where  the  members  of  a  boatin'; 
club  comj)osed  of  some  300  of  the  elite  of  liuenos  Aires  indul<;e  their 
taste  for  acjuatic  sports  from  lishin<;  to  racing;  their  beautiful  little 
white  yachts. 

Five  <‘lean,  comfortable,  and  roomy  launches  took  our  party  up 
the  river,  and  the  trip  was  (juite  an  afjreeable  change  and  enabled 
us  to  see  something;  of  the  natural  and  indi<;enous  ve<;etation  of  this 
section  of  Arj;entina.  The  luxuriant  j;rowth  of  willows,  oleanders, 
crape  myrtles  in  full  bloom,  together  with  the  orchards  of  (piinces, 
peaches,  and  apples,  with  here  and  there  a  vineyaril,  made  the 
banks  of  the  river  seem  a  succession  of  pictures.  By  noon  ('ruz 
Coloratlo  was  reachetl,  and  here  an  al  fresco  luncheon  had  been 
arranged  by  the  tourist  department.  This  was  served  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  gra])e  arbor  which  had  been  built  as  a  sort  of  addition  to  the 
little  hoteh  High  overhead  the  splendid  vines  had  been  trained 
over  a  trellis,  and  great  bunches  of  grapes  in  various  stages  of  ripe¬ 
ness  hung  in  hundreds  of  clusters  among  the  green  leaves,  forming  a 
uni(pie  ami  beautiful  ceiling  for  this  outdoor  baiupieting  hall,  which 
could  easily  have  seateil  oOO  people.  We  were  told  that  the  grapes 
would  not  be  full}’  ripe  until  March,  much  to  the  regret  of  some  of 
the  active  young  members  of  the  party,  who  insisted  upon  climbing 
up  the  supjiorting  posts  to  investigate  for  themselves. 

After  the  hearty  repast,  the  j)arty  loungetl  about  for  an  hour  ami 
at  2.30  reembarked  for  the  return  journey,  arriving  at  Tigre  in  the 
cool  of  the  late  afternoon.  Here  we  made  a  circuit  of  the  resort, 
which  enabled  us  to  see  the  beautiful  and  artistic  little  villas  set  in 
the  midst  of  flowers  and  shaded  by  great  eucalyptus  trees,  each 
having  its  own  landing  place  for  the  owner's  yacht  ami  smaller 
boats.  Our  train  was  ready  for  the,  return  to  the  city,  and  by  the 
time  the  bugle  sounded  for  dinner  we  were  again  on  the  Blueclur. 

At  7  o’clock  the  ne.xt  morning  the  second  and  probably  the  most 
enjoyable  .ind  interesting  excursion  of  our  stay  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
undertaken.  This  consistc'd  of  a  trij)  to  the  F^stancia  Ta'onanlo 


AVKNIIIA  DK  MAVO,  DM-:  III'  TIIK  MODKUN  AVKMKS  <>l'  lit  lAOS  AlUI-'.S,  A  Kti  KNTINK  U  K  I’l '  MI.H 

Till'  iiictiiri'  }:iv('S  soiiH'  iilca  iif  I  lie  ariliili'cliiri'iiMil  I  he  uni  funnily  in  lii'ii;hl  of  the  moilern  hmini's^  UI<M'ks  \\  hii'li  line  tliis  sii|k't1) 
avenue  for  a  soliil  mile  on  bolli  sides,  lerminalini;  in  I  he  I’la'.a  del  Conereso  at  the  one  end  and  l  he  IMa/.a  de  Mayo  at  the  ol her. 
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Pereira.  This  (>staiieia.  or  raiieli,  is  l(»eate(l  ahout  .30  miles  out  from 
tlie  eity  <m  the  Ar<;eiitin(*  Southern  Ifailway,  and  a  spca-ial  train  took 
tUe lilufcher  party  to  the  lit tJ(“  station.  Here  ahout  40  earriajres,  which 
had  l)een  providc'd  hy  the  tourist  department  and  had  hec'ii  seeurc'd 
from  sev»'ral  of  the  neijihl)orin>r  towns,  some  as  far  as  20  miles  away, 
met  th(‘  |)arty  and  in  a  few  moments  we  wen*  on  the  driveways  of  the 
estancia.  The  (lerman  mana<;er  (d‘  th<>  jdaee.  tojrether  with  an 
Enjrlish  assistant  mana<;er,  took  eharoe  of  the  visitors  and  in  the 
ahseiiee  of  the  (twiK'r.  who  was  sojourninj;  in  Italy  at  this  tiim*.  did 
the  homti’s  as  hosts  of  the  oeeasion. 


AUCEXTINK  C  ATTI.K. 

on  the  Estaneiii  l.eonanlo  I’eroira,  alxnii  ;i(l  miles  out  from  liueiios  Aires,  may  be  seen  .some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  Ihorouchlireil  llerefonl  and  Ihirham  rattle  in  the  world.  The  iiielure  shows 
a  few  of  the  bulls  of  these  strains.  SS.tKHi  was  paid  for  one  last  year. 

This  estaneiii,  while  only  om*  of  several  owned  hy  tlu*  siimt*  wetilthy 
Artientinian,  was  evidently  the  jirineipal  one,  for  hen*  in  the  midst 
(d'  ill!  estiite  of  3().0()(t  acres  wtis  the  ht'iiutiful  eountry  hoim*  of  the 
lordly  owner.  Honlered  hy  lim*,  with*  veramhis,  set  in  amidst  howers 
of  j'orj'eous  plants  and  llow(*rs  iind  shiidt*d  hy  ^reat  euealy|)tus  trees, 
it  was  a  matter  td‘  wonder  how  the  owner  could  have  tin*  hetirt  to 
leave  such  iin  itletil  home  to  wander  in  tin*  etijiitals  td’  Enro|)(*.  Ilert* 
in  liir*;!*  rooms  with  hd’ty  eeilinjrs  were  the  family  jiortraits  iis  well  as 
oth(*r  iirt  treasures,  and  on  one  wall  lumj;  hirjje  etises  containing 
the  iminy  medals  and  prizes,  while  on  tiihles  and  sh(*lves  stood  the 
lovinj;  cups  and  lar<;er  silver  trophies  won  at  iminy  (*xhil)itions  hy 
the  maj'iiilieent  hors(*s  and  Ciittle  own(*d  hy  the  l'er(*iras.  A  s|)h*ndid 
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coiiscrviitoiv  <»l'  ran*  and  Ix'autiful  tr(ij)ical  plants  and  ilnwc'rs  inair 
tin*  n*sid*‘nc<‘  and  a  massive  slirim*  (•nntaininj;  the  artistically  sculp- 
turcil  li<rurc  id'  tin*  X’irjrin  in  white  marble  were  two  (d‘  the  strikinj; 
feat  tires  nf  th<‘  eiivinms  <d'  this  princely  hmm*. 

The  lirst  drove  of  e.atth*  shown  ns  consisted  td'  pure  Durlnims, 
and  the  esittle  experts  of  onr  party  l)(‘eiim(‘  enthnsiastie.  Maonifieeiit 
sp(*eimens  wen*  shown,  amono  them  ji  youn<;  cow  valued  tit  S,(HIO 
pesos  in  Argentine  money  (about  S.'l.oOO  in  ours)  tlnit  had  been 
iiwiirded  the  lirst  prize  two  yejirs  aj;o  at  the  iiiitiomil  aj;rieulturiil 
exposition,  (^uitc'  it  number  of  younj;  cows  were  vtilued  tit  SSOO  each. 
All  (d’  tlu'se  blooded  cattle  htid  the  register  number  otirvt'd  in  their 
horns  ttnd  tattom'd  in  their  etirs. 

We  then  came  to  ti  line  luu’d  of  Ilerefords,  rivtilinj;  tin*  Durhttms  in 
hciiuty  and  purity  of  breed.  Wt'  were  told  tlnit  hist  yetir  one  of  the 
Hereford  hulls  was  sold  for  SS,l)(M).  The  heifers  of  thi'se  liner  strains 
tire  nevi'r  sold  by  the  nninajieimmt,  heinj;  kept  for  hreedin*;  purjioses. 
Pastures  lilled  with  horses  were  then  shown,  the  stock  Ixuno  blooded 
racers.  These  pastures  weri'  widely  sejiartited  tind  we  drovi'  through 
wonderful  avimues  shaded  by  rows  of  euctdyptus  trees  on  hotli  sides 
whose  interhieino  branches  made  ti  jireiMi  canopy  far  above  our  hetids. 

At  noon  we  stopped  on  the  shore  of  a  iiretty  little  lake  in  a  jirove  of 
line  trees,  where  an  old-fashioned  barbecue  was  in  course  of  pri'iiara- 
tion.  The  aiipetizinji  scent  of  the  beef  and  mutton  hroilino  near  thi* 
re«l  hot  coals,  the  cool  shadows  of  the  leafy  bowers,  the  tables  spread 
under  clusters  id’  bamboos  with  here  and  there  the  hrioht  colorin';  of 
the  wild  flowers,  all  combined  to  make  this  al  fresco  luncheon  an  ideal 
one.  and  praise  for  the  mana<;ement  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Ice  and 
cooling  drinks,  even  kejrs  of  creamy  (lerman  I’ilsener,  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  tourist  department,  while  our  own  stewards  from  tin* 
ship  had  been  taken  alonj;  to  wait  on  us,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  mar- 
riaire  feast.  Xothinj;  that  could  add  to  the  coiufort  and  pleasure  of 
the  party  had  been  ne<;lected,  and  even  the  worst  of  the  chronic 
‘“kickers”  wore  a  broad  smile  and  when  the  whistle  sounded  for  the 
])arty  to  reemhark  in  the  carria<;es  satisfaction  and  contentment 
shone  in  every  countenance. 

From  this  place  we  were  driven  to  what  may  he  called  the  main 
show  rinj;.  lien*,  into  a  circular  inclosure,  were  led  in  turn  the  finest 
specimens  of  Durham  and  Hereford  hulls  the  writer  has  ever  seen 
Each  massive  creature  was  led  by  an  attendant,  and  all  were  placed 
in  line  while  many  snapshots  of  the  scene  were  taken  by  the  amateur 
l)hoto<rraphv  hrijiade.  The  stallions,  among  them  a  pure  white 
.Vrahian  that  looked  like  an  ideal  equine  picture,  were  then  exhibited. 
Inspection  of  the  droves  of  line  sheej)  and  more  cattle  followed.  The 
afternoon  was  waning,  however,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  hoi-seman- 
ship  and  skill  with  the  lasso  on  the  part  of  the  picturesipie  gauchos. 
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the  Arjiontiniaii  cowboys,  the  Bhtechfr  coiitiiif'cnt  were  driven  to  the 
station,  tired,  hut  contented  witli  an  outinj;  which  in  its  featun's  of 
interest  anti  entertainment  was  unitiue  and  lonf;  to  he  remembered. 

“Say,  Colonel,  just  pinch  me  and  wake  me  up.  I’m  dreamin’  I’m 
hack  in  piy  Paree.”  “When*  're  your  llower  j;irls?”-  -answei's  the 
Colonel  as  we  stroll  up  the  brilliantly  illuminated  Avenida  de  Mav’o, 
the  pride  of  the  metropolis  of  South  America.  Sure  enou,<;h,  the 
flower  <;irls  are  missinj;,  hut  perhaps  w(*  will  strike  tluMii  farther  on. 
Lijihts,  lau<rhter,  and  life  are  here,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  pleasure- 


l.OI.A  .MOUA  KOUNTAJN,  lU  EXOS  AIKKS,  AKOK.NTINA, 


Of  tlie  many  lioautiful  statues  and  fminlains  in  Diienos  Aires  tierliaps  not  one  ai)peals  more  to  tlie 
artistic  .sense  tluin  this  splendid  creation  of  art  in  wiiite  marble.  It  was  executed  by  Lola  .Mora, 
the  Arpentinc  sculjjtress  and  arti.st,  and  Is  located  in  l'ar<iue  !t  de  Julio,  faciny  Callc  Canpallo. 


seekinji  people,  one  strt'am  ^oin<;  up  the  other  down  the  broad  sitle- 
walks,  threading;  their  way  between  the  hundreds  of  little  tables  of  the 
outdoor  cafes,  while  a  never-ceasing  jingle  of  bells  and  rattle  of  har¬ 
ness  and  warning  toots  of  automobile  horns  out  in  the  street  adtl  to 
the  mt'dh'v  of  imdropolitan  sounds,  -lust  as  much  life,  just  as  dense 
crowtls,  but  much  less  hurry  and  much  more  jioliteness  and  courtesy 
than  on  the  “great  white  way”  in  Xew  York. 

We  take  a  seat  at  one  of  the  little  tabl(*s  out  near  the  curb  in  front 
of  the  cafe  of  the  Hotel  Paris  and,  sipping  our  lemon  ‘‘sfjuash,”  watch 
the  gay  procession.  Everyone  is  seemingly  out  for  a  good  time.  No 
matter  what  the  troubles,  worries,  and  pains  of  the  <lay,  the  Argim- 


TltK  CAI’ITdI-  at  lilKNOS  \II{KS.  A  H(  i  K  NT  I  \  K.  I{  KIT  lU.lC. 

i|  ill  till'  wcsIiTii  iMid  of  the  miiKTiiliroiil  Avonida  do  Mayo.  Tho  c'litiro  odilici’  is  clovolod  lo  Iho  .National  Coiiy'ross  wliioli  lias  llii‘  Uvo 
ami  Cliaiiilior  of  Hoimlios.  In  aiMilioii  lo  llio  Capilol  ilsolf,  llio  nalioii  lias  sol  aparl.lo  soiiio  oxioiil  as  ooiiiiiionioralivo  of  llio 
•o,  IMn-l'.iin,  a  park  in  from  of  il,  lo  lio  callod  llio  I’laza  dol  ('onyroso.  Ttiis  will  ho  ono  of  llio  liandsoniosi  piihlio  si|iiari«  in  Iho 
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lino  liides  thoin  away  at  nijiht  and  puts  on  a  haj)py  front  tojiotlior 
with  his  flood  clothes  and  lots  tho  philosophy  of  Kpicurus  rulo  ovon 
into  tho  small  hours  of  tho  moruiiifi  for  no  ono  sooms  to  rotiro  ladon' 
1  or  2  o’clock  in  Buenos  Airos.  They  exist  duriiif;  tho  day  and  hoffin 
to  live  about  h  in  tho  ovoniiifi.  That,  at  least,  is  tin*  way  it  struck 
us.  Nothiuf'  unruly,  nothiuf;  hoistorous.  Easy-f^oinf;,  fjood-naturod, 
courteous,  and  smiliiif;,  tho  men  of  Buenos  Airos  take  their  pleasures 
like  fientlenien.  Duriiifi  the  week  we  were  tlu're,  out  in  the  crowds 
<lay  and  nifiht,  at  the  cafes,  in  the  theaters,  nowlu'rc'  did  we  s('e  any 
drunkenness,  nowhen*  did  w(‘  hear  any  profanity.  Can  we  say  as 
inucli  for  any  of  our  own  fireat  citi(*s^  A  little  mixiiifi  ami  miiifrlinfi 
witli  other  peoj)les  and  other  manners  and  customs  does  us  a  littl<> 
flood  now  and  then  and  enables  us  to  “see  ourselves  as  otlu'rs  s(‘e  us." 

(’osmo|)olitan  <  Verily.  Ih're  in  the  crowds  an*  ri'presentatives 
of  everv  profiressive  nation  in  the  world.  A  little  knot  of  4  youiifi 
men  in  conventional  tuxedos  ])asses  us,  just  out  from  dinner  at  some 
club,  likely,  and  we  hear  the  broad  ii  of  the  Enf^lish  of  liritain  in  the 
frafiiiKMit  of  conversation  that  drifts  to  us.  At  a  nearby  table  sits  a 
blond  youiif'  man  with  a  fair-haired  lady,  both  sippiiif;  their  black 
coffee  from  tiny  cups,  and  we  liear  the  fi;rac(‘ful  scmteiuavs  of  th(> 
educated  (icTiuan.  Italians  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  Arffc'iitinoS 
in  the  crowd,  while  French  is  spoken  almost  as  fre(iuently  as  Spanish. 
And  they  all  have  newspapers  |)ublished  in  tlu'ir  respective  lanfjuafies. 
too.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in  1!)10 
tlu're  were  published  in  Arffcmtina  4S2  periodicals,  of  which  422 
W('r(‘  Arfjentine  in  Spanish,  22  Italian,  12  Spanish  for  tin*  Spanish 
residents  of  the  country,  S  French.  S  Eufflish,  S  (Jerman,  1  Danish, 
and  1  Arabic.  In  Buenos  Aiirs  alone  225  pa|)ers  wea-c*  listed  with 
eilitions,  besides  th(>  laiifiuafies  above  mentioned,  in  Syrian,  Basejue, 
.Swiss-Fnmeh,  Swe'dish,  and  Ihderew. 

The  Avenida  de  Mayo  is  un(|uestionably  one  of  tlu'  fjreate'st 
thoroufjhfares  in  the*  world,  and  when  it  is  reimaubert'd  that  it  was 
o|)ened  for  trallic  in  1S!)4  tlu*  visitor  re'alizes  that  tlua’e  must  Ix' 
sonu'thinfi  remarkable  in  tlu*  commercial  and  social  conditions  (»f  a 
city  that  can  produce*  such  a  resedt  in  such  ei  short  time'.  The'  stre'e't 
is  eeve'i-  100  feet  wiele  and  ii  mile'  leeiifi,  e'xte'iielinfi  freem  the'  Pbizji 
ele'  Maye)  at  the  leewer  end  tee  the  line  plaza  in  fremt  e>f  the'  new  Fideicie) 
de'l  Ceuifire'see,  e»r  Ca|)ite)l.  at  the'  uppe'r.  Aleenfjj  the'  mielelle,  sus- 
pe'iieleel  freun  eu'iiamental  iron  peests.  is  a  eleeuble  re»w  eef  are'  lifihts, 
anel  een  each  siele  ne'ar  the  ceirb  eef  the  20-fe)e)t  sielewalk  is  a  reew  eef 
line  tre'e's  exteneliiif;  its  entire  h'nfjth. 

The  main  feature',  heewever,  which  strike's  the  straiifie'r  is  the  uni- 
feermity  in  heifiht  anel  the  line  archite'cture  eef  the  buileliiifis.  Wash- 
iiiffteen’s  Pennsylvania  Ave'nue  is  a  spleneliel  street,  but  in  eve'ry  bleeck 
we  se'e  be'twe'e'ii  the  line  new  S  tee  10  anel  12  steerv  buileliiifis  numbers  eef 


I.AS  Acil'AS  COKUIKNTKS. 

<)ni‘  of  the  surprisos  lo  Ihc  aviTURi'  loiirist  who  visits  liticiios  Airos  is  tliis  iiiaKiiificonl  biiiliiiiif',  whicli,  from  its  oxtorior,  miKlil  l>i‘  tiikoii  for 
the  piilare  of  tile  I’rcsi(ioiil  or  tin-  liomo  of  a  museum  of  art.  liistca'I,  it  is  but  tho  outer  proleetion  for  the  pumpiiiK  station  wbieli  ilis- 
trit)utes  tile  filterisl  water  to  the  1,32U,IKK)  (H'ople  of  this  metropolis. 
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smiill,(lin<ry,ol(l  1  ami  2  story  shacks  which  mar  tluM'iVccl.  Not  so  willi 
the  Avciiida,  for  while  th(T(‘  arc  no  skyscrapers  like  those  of  New  York 
ami  hilt  few  hiiil(lin<;s  overt!  or  S  stories  in  lu'ijrlit,  all  are  new  ami  have 
artistic  fronts  ami  the  hoti'ls,  theaters,  retail  hnsiness  houses,  ami  otlice 
hnihlintrs  present  a  nnifornily  modern  and  handsoim'  appearance. 

'riu're  ari'  soim*  stic'ets,  however,  wliich  ai(“  so  narrow  that  tlu' 
tiallic  would  Ix'coim'  coiifiested  and  passiiifr  to  and  fro  almost  im- 
po.ssihh'  W(‘re  it  not  for  tin'  regulation  which  compels  stri'et  cars, 
carriages,  and  other  vehich's  to  go  in  one  din'ction  oniv.  On  the 
adjoining  stri'et  they  go  in  tlu*  opposite  direction.  From  the  most 
fashionahh'  shopping  stri'i't,  tin'  ('alle  Florida,  only  33  feet  widi',  all 
vehich's  aic'  ('xclnded  afti'r  4  p.  m.  and  jiede.st  rians  fill  t  lu'  ('tit  in'  st  reel . 
'I'his  furnishes  oni'  of  tin'  inten'sting  leat tin's  of  tlie  city,  for  lic'n'  W(' 
can  si'c  tin'  ladit's  of  Buenos  Airi's  out  in  full  force.  The  majority 
art'  ('h'gant  ly  dn'ssi'd  in  the  latt'st  Parisian  vogm',  looking  vt'iy  chic  and 
fascinating,  crowding  the  swt'll  n'tail  store's  wlu'n'  French  millim'iy, 
Frt'iichfgowns  on  Fnnch  wax  figures.  Fnnch  sl.ot's,  Fri'iich  j(W('hv, 
and  Fic'iich  fmnitnn'  an'  lavishly  disjdaytd.  In  fashion,  litc'iat iirt'. 
ait,  and  architi'ctiire  th('  modish  Argi'iitinians  patti'in  afti'r  Paris. 

Bm'iios  Ain'S  boasts  of  sevc'ial  institutions  which  it  claims  an' 
unrivah'd,  and  among  tln'in  is  tlie  lim'st  newspapi'r  hiiilding  in  tin' 
wt-rld.  Oiir  party  was  conducted  through  this  ('stahlishim'iit .  and 
whih'  its  printing  facilitit's  may  not  surpass,  or  even  ('(pial.  thost'  of 
th('  grc'at  iK'Wspapt'is  of  the  rnitt'd  State's,  it  has  otlu'r  fe'at tire's  that 
are'  not  found  in  any  similar  institution  that  the'  write'r  has  si'i'ii. 

'Pile'  Iniileling  is  on  the'  Ave'iiida  ele  Mayo,  not  far  from  the'  Plaza, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  .S3, 001), ()()().  In  addition  to  the  ne'wspape'r 
plant  the  owners  of  La  Prensa  (The'  Pn'ss)  maintain  at  tlu'ir  own 
('xpi'iise  a  free  nu'dical  dis|)('nsary,  an  able  physician  and  a.ssistants 
who  luescrihe'  for  and  attend  charity  |)ati('nfs,  a  law  oflice  whe'ie'  the' 
poor  may  go  for  h'gal  advice',  a  free  library,  and  a  fre'e'  emjilovme'iit 
age'iicv.  A  large'  conce'it  hall,  he'aiitifully  de'corate'el  with  paintings 
and  fre'seoe's.  is  maint aim'd  for  its  staff  of  enijiloye'e's,  who  also  have'  a 
gymnasium  and  jirivate  restaurant.  Finally,  a  suite'  of  rooms  is 
maint  aim'd,  consisting  of  han(|ue't  hall,  smoking  room,  ladu's'  boudoir, 
re'ce'iition  room,  and  .sum|)tu()usly  furnished  he'drooins,  for  the'  accom¬ 
modation  of  visitors  of  renown  from  fore'ign  countrie's  while'  steiying 
in  the'  city.  Tlu'se'  apartments  are'  not  iid'erior  in  the'ir  furnishings 
and  artistic  decoration  to  many  of  the  renowned  palace's  of  Kuropean 
royalty.  The'.se  are  a  lew  of  the  exceptional  feature's  ol  the'  greate'st 
lu'wspape'r  in  South  America,  which  claims  to  have  the  most  e'xte'iisive' 
fore'ign  nt'ws  service  of  any  paper  in  the  world  and  the  large'st  numhe'r 
of  suhscrilx'rs  of  any  in  Latin  America. 

'Phe  Te'atro  (’eth'm  is  another  of  the  show  |)lace's  of  the  city.  This 
Ix'ing  the'  Arge'iitine'  summer  season,  this  magnificent  Ojx'ra  house'  was 
close'd,  hut  by  s|X'cial  pe'rmission  our  party  was  shown  through  the* 


CATIIKDUAI.  OK  lil  KNOS  AlUKS,  AKCENTINA. 

The  biiildinrfwcupicsjthc  site  of  a  chapol  foiinilcil  in  lotiO,  ami  is  thoroforc  coinparalivcly  moili'rn.  Tho  12  massiw  Corinthian  columns  suggest  the  Chnrcli 
of  tho  NfailoliMno  in  Paris.  Tho  hnilding  is  27h  find  long,  l.'>(l  fisd  wido,  and  has  an  aroa  of  sqnaro  fool.  It  will  holi!  Is.lHHl  jMsiplo.  In  this  sacrod 

oililioo  roposo  tho  mortal  romains  of  San  Marlin,  the  groat  horo  and  liberator  of  Latin  .\moriea. 
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vast  huildinfi,  wliicli  occupies  an  entire  square  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  over  $2,000,000.  In  architecture  it  is  strikiiif'  and  impressive, 
unitiiif;  elements  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Doiic  in  its  three 
storic's.  Tlie  stairway  and  foyer  are  very  line  and  the  interior  deco- 
lations  and  furnishinjis  on  a  sumj)tuous  scale.  In  point  of  comfort, 
size,  and  arran‘;(‘ment  of  its  auditorium  it  is  not  surpa.ssed  hy  any  of 
th('  "reat  theaters  of  the  world.  Its  seating  capacity  is  about  3,500 
and  the  prices  charged  from  25  pesos  (about  $11)  for  the  cheapest 
seats  to  70  pesos  (about  $30. SO)  for  box  seats.  The  theater  is  almost 
exclusively  used  for  the  production  of  grand  opera,  and  while  the 
receij)ts  from  its  patrons  would  not  be  sufficient  to  hear  the  expense 
the  subsidy  granted  by  the  city  enables  the  management  to  have  the 
greatest  artists  in  the  world  appear  here  every  season. 

As  to  the  preeminence  in  the  sjorting  world  of  the  famous  Jockey 
(  hd)  of  Buenos  Aires  there  is  no  question,  iis  sumj)tuous  club 
house  in  the  Calle  Florida,  while  not  so  very  ])retentious  in  its  exte¬ 
rior,  is  splendidly  furnished  and  e(juipj)ed  within.  Entering  the  large 
ve.stihule  from  the  street  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  beautiful 
marble  stairway,  ornamented  with  onyx  handrails,  which  leads  to  the 
second  floor.  On  the  landing  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  is  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Diana  in  Parian  marble,  the  work  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
sculptor,  which  is  valued  at  1 ,()()(),()()()  francs.  The  parlors,  recep¬ 
tion  rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  other  aj)artments  are  all  magnificently 
furnished  and  decorated  with  line  |)aintings  and  works  of  art,  and  the 
visitor  feels  as  though  he  were  being  shown  through  one  of  the  royal 
j)alaces  of  the  old  world.  The  banquet  hall  is  particularly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  elegant,  and  in  addition  to  the  fine  frescoes  on  walls  and 
ceiling  and  the  artistic  decorations  generally,  the  circular  table  is 
arranged  about  a  beautiful  fountain  the  center  of  which,  upon  festive 
occasions,  is  decorated  with  green  plants  and  gorgeous  flowem, 
and  with  the  electric  effects  and  sparkling  sprays  of  cooling  water 
must  lend  an  air  of  enchantment  to  these  epicurean  feasts  such  as 
would  have  turned  Lucullus  green  with  envy.  The  wim'”  cellars, 
the  contents  of  which  we  viewed,  hut  were  not  asked  to  sample,  were 
said  to  contain  $350, ()()()  worth  of  wines. 

The  initiation  fee  for  memhership  in  this  exclusively  Argentinian 
club  is  3,500  pesos  ($1,540),  and  we  were  told  that  this  was  to  he 
increased  at  once  to  5,000  pesos.  The  annual  dues  were  said  to  he 
1,500  pesos  ($660).  But  these  sources  of  revenue  are  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  income  derived  from  the  Ilippodromo  or  race 
course,  which  is  owned  hv  the  Jockey  (  luh  and  is  located  near  beau¬ 
tiful  Palermo  Park. 

This  race  course  is  composed  of  three  tracks,  one  within  another, 
each  100  feet  wide,  the  outer  track  being  3  kilometers  (a  little  less 
than  2  miles)  in  circumference.  The  three  grandstands,  the  middle 
one  being  reserved  for  the  members  and  their  guests,  are  splendid 
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This  iliib  is  oiU‘  of  tho  icniors  of  social  life  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  a  tiaiuisome  and  eosfly  striielnre  on  Ualle  Florida,  and  an  index  to  the 
modern  tendency  shown  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Capital  City. 
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etlifices  of  stone  and  concrete  with  a  seatinjj  capacity  of  about 
50,000.  Races  take  j)lace  on  Tluirschn's  and  Sundays  from  3  to 
5.30  in  the  afternoon  all  the  year  round,  and  witli  the  sport-loving 
Argentiuos  only  running  races  are  popular.  Admissions  range  from 
2  pesos  at  the  popular  entrances  to  7  pesos  for  the  paddock.  The 
club  gets  10  per  cent  of  all  bets  matle,  and  when  we  were  told  that 
about  $26,000,000  is  wagered  in  one  \'ear  some  idea  may  be  had  of 
the  enormous  income  of  this  institution.  Much  of  the  club’s  annual 
revenue  is  spent  for  cliaritiible  purposes.  We  n<Ued  the  compara¬ 
tive  scarcity  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  attendance,  and  were  informed 
that  only  upon  extraordinary  occasions  do  many  of  the  fashionable 
society  leaders  among  the  ladies  of  Buenos  Aires  lend  their  presence. 
The  masculine  contingent,  however,  from  all  walks  of  life,  from  the 
wealthy  estanciero  to  the  humble  clerk,  is  always  well  represented, 
for  racing  is  the  great  national  sport  of  Argentina. 

Among  the  many  line  public  buildings  of  the  city  the  “Palacio 
tlel  Congreso” — the  new  capitol — is  the  most  spacious,  the  cost¬ 
liest,  and  the  most  advantageously  located.  To  make  room  for  it 
and  the  beautiful  jdaza  which  gives  it  its  line  setting,  more  than 
500  husiness  houses  and  residences  had  to  b<‘  condemned,  paid  for,  and 
torn  down.  This  was  all  accomplished  in  the  course  of  three  months 
and  now  the  Buenos  Aireans  claim  the  finest  capitol  in  South  America. 
Something  over  $1 1,000,000  lias  already  been  spent  on  the  building 
with  its  marble  facings  and  beautiful  statuary  ornamenting  the  ex¬ 
terior,  but  they  are  not  yet  through  with  the  interior  decorations. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Ewing,  secretary  of  the 
University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  generously  gave  a 
day  of  his  valuable  time  to  the  writer,  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Matias 
PYrnandez  Quinqueda,  treasurer  of  C’ongress,  was  secured,  and 
through  his  courtesy  we  were  shown  through  the  building.  The 
offices  are  all  spacious,  well  lighted,  and  elegantly  furnislied  while 
the  building  is  provided  througlumt  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
The  most  interesting  feature  to  the  writer,  however,  was  the  library'. 
The  scholarly  and  talented  gentleman  who  serves  as  librarian  s))eaks 
English  fluently  and  took  jiride  in  showing  us  how  well  ecjuipped  and  up- 
to-date  were  Ids  bookstacks.  We  noted  with  pleasure  that  among  the 
many  valuable  volumes  of  law  bot)ks  were  a  complete  set  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  t'ourt  Reports,  comjdete  files  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  much  to  the  writer’s  gratification  almost  complete  files 
of  “The  Bulletin”  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  beautiful  bindings. 

Another  important  and  interesting  building  is  “La  Casa  Rosada” 
(the  Pink  House)  corresponding  to  the  White  House  in  Washington. 
It  is  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Plaza  25  de  Mayo,  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  pink  in  color.  Its  architecture  is  somewhat  various, 
no  two  sides  being  alike,  the  western  front — on  the  Plaza — being 
somewhat  like  the  Id'ench  Tuileries,  while  the  others  are  Creek  and 
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Roman  in  st3’l(*.  It  has  a  fronta<;e  of  400  f(‘et  and  is  about  200  in 
depth,  and  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  erected  Iw  Fernando  de 
Zdrate  in  l.iOo.  which  was  demolished  in  IS.jd. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  same  plaza,  at  the  corner  of  San  Martin 
Street,  is  located  the  "reat  cathedral.  Twelve  massive  stone  Corin¬ 
thian  columns  support  the  front  portico  and  jiive  it  the  appearance  of 
the  Madeleine  of  Paris.  Its  imposing  interior  is  richlv  hut  not  j^audiU' 
furiiLshed,  and  some  idea  of  its  vastness  ma\'  he  had  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  9, ()()()  jieople  ma\’  he  seated  here  in  simultaneous  devotion. 

Another  line  building  is  the  new  home  of  the  Xational  Lihrarv  in 
Calle  Mexico.  This  institution  has  about  1 00. 000  volumes,  histor¬ 
ical  documents,  valuable  maps,  etc.,  and  is  open  from  11  a.  m.  till 
4  p.  m.  to  the  general  public. 

One  of  the  greatest  surj)rises  to  those  of  our  j)art\'  who  visited  it 
was  the  Aguas  Corrientes.  I  pon  approaching  tliis  palatial  looking 
edifice,  which  fronts  on  four  streets,  its  line  architectural  de.sign  and 
artistic  exterior  led  us  to  su])pose  that  we  were  about  to  enter  a  palace 
of  justice  or  a  great  museum  of  fine  arts.  Instead  this  proved  to  be 
but  the  outer  shell  which  protected  the  great  tanks  of  pure  water 
which  is  pumped  here  from  the  filtration  ]>lant,  and  is  then  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  citv. 

Of  the  manv  places  of  interest  to  the  stranger,  j)erhaps  the  Recoleta 
Cemeterv*  is  the  most  unusual.  This  is  probablv  one  of  the  costliest 
cemeteries  in  the  world,  and  verv  different  from  those  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  trulv  “a  citv  of  the  dead,”  for  it  is  a  collection  of 
elaborate  marl)le  and  granite  tombs  resembling  small  palaces,  built 
close  together  in  long  rows  with  paved  streets  between.  !Man\’  of  the 
tombs  have  a  ro(»m  on  a  level  with  tin*  street,  the  front  doors  of  which 
are  of  bronze  or  iron  and  plate  glass,  sometimes  protected  on  tlie 
outside  In’  curiouslv  wrought  gratings  and  decorated  within  bv  lace 
draperies.  These  doors  are  locked,  but  b\*  peering  through  the  glass 
the  elaborate  metallic  casket  ma\*  be  seen  placed  on  a  marble  bier, 
covered  with  fresh  flowers,  the  large  camlles  at  the  head  and  foot  burn¬ 
ing  brighth".  In  some  instances  we  saw  the  portrait  of  the  dead  in  gilt 
or  silver  frames  or  stands  placed  on  the  casket.  The  vaults  containing 
other  members  of  the  famih*  are  beneath  the  tomb  and  invisible  from 
the  outside.  The  tombs  are  all  highh'  ornamented  with  sculptured 
figures  of  angels,  crosses,  wreaths,  etc.,  and  are  ver\’ artistic  in  design. 

One  portion  of  Buenos  Aires  which  is  verv  beautiful  and  at  the 
same  time  verv  useful  as  a  breathing  place  for  the  metropolis  in  hot 
weather  is  Palermo  Park.  It  is  located  about  3  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  cit}'  along  the  shore  of  La  Plata  and  the  drive  via  the  Avenida 
Alvear,  the  fashionable  residence  section,  is  well  worth  taking.  In 
the  park  itself  are  numerous  artificial  lakes,  bordered  Iw  fine  trees, 
tropical  ])lants.  and  flowers,  while  numerous  aquatic  fowls,  such  as 
.51340-  -Hull.  •_>  12 - 7 
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Kuropt'an  swans,  black  Australian  swans,  jiccsc.  etc.,  add  tn  the 
[)icturcs(jiicncss  of  the  scene.  Two  cafes  serve  all  manner  of  refresh¬ 
ments  for  the  inner  man  and  do  a  rnshini;  business  on  Sundays. 
The  broad  driveway  runnin<r  throujih  the  park  is  the  fashionable 
"Bois  de  Bolofine”  of  this  second  edition  of  Paris,  and  here  in  the 
lat(‘  afternoon  may  be  seen  the  latest  models  of  hi<ih-<irade  auto- 
ni(d)iles  and  fine  carria<!:es,  filled  with  the  dark-eyed  sehoras  and 
sehoritas,  dressed  in  the  height  of  Parisian  fashions,  passing  to  and 
fro  in  an  endless  stream. 

X('ar  this  park  is  the  Zoological  (larden.  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  landscape  gardening  to  be  met  with  in  .South  America,  as  well  as 
th(‘  home  of  an  unusually  interesting  collection  of  animals.  Pictur- 
es(pie  grottos,  reproductions  of  ancit'iit  temples,  and  artificial  rocky 
caverns  set  in  a  (wofusion  of  trees  and  tropical  j)hmts.  are  met  with  at 
every  turn.  Of  the  animals  the  llamas,  guanacos,  and  anteaters  were 
of  special  interest,  while  of  the  birds  the  fine  collection  of  condors 
was  unique.  The  specimens  of  lions,  tigers,  bears,  monkeys,  etc., 
were  like  those  usually  found  in  such  institutions. 

The  Botanical  (larden,  near  by,  furnishes  another  artistic  loitering 
place  where  native  and  tro])ical  ])lants  and  flowers,  fountains,  and  statu¬ 
ary  abound  and  comfortable  benches  invite  the  wear}' sightseer  to  rest. 

Buenos  Aires  is  well  suj)plied  with  hotels.  The  new  Plaza  Hotel  is 
a  fine  modern  building  modeled  after  the  great  hotels  of  the  United 
.States  and  the  accommodations  and  prices  are  said  to  be  on  a  par 
with  the  leading  hostelries  in  our  large  cities.  Most  of  our  party 
stopj)ed  at  the  Cecil  and  the  Hotel  Paris,  both  on  the  Avenida  de 
Mayo,  and  both  quite  u])-to-date  in  many  respects.  The  clerks,  some 
(tf  the  porters,  and  two  or  three  waiters  sj)eak  English,  but  Spanish, 
French,  or  German  were  ])referable  at  the  Cecil  if  you  wanted  satis¬ 
factory  service  in  the  dining  room.  Some  very  animated  and  amusing 
dialogues  took  place  between  some  of  our  llhieclter  “millionaires,” 
wh(»  s|)oke  English  only,  and  the  })olyglot  waiters  of  the  hotels. 
Primitive  sign  language  often  clarified  the  strenuous  conversations. 

.Sunday,  our  last  day  in  Buenos  Aires,  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
carnival  season,  and  the  houses  and  streets  were  a  mass  of  decoration, 
while  gaily  bedecked  carriages  and  automobiles,  crowded  with 
masked  occut)ants,  formed  such  a  continuous  stream  in  the  Avenida 
de  Mayo  that  crossing  the  street  became  well-nigh  impossible.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  pedestrians  crowded  the  sidewalks,  tooting  horns,  blowing 
whistles,  throwing  confetti,  and  having  a  high  old  time  generally. 
The  1.270,000  people  of  the  metropolis  of  .South  America  all  seemed 
to  be  out  at  once  giving  us  an  animated  illustration  of  fun-loving  Latin 
America,  throwing  dull  care  to  the  winds  and  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present.  The  next  morning  we  left  for  the  trans-Andean  trip, 
our  last  impression  of  the  “city  of  good  airs”  being  the  agreeable  one 
that  it  was  preeminently  a  city  of  pleasure. 


DENTISTRY  IN  L 
AMERICA' 


TIIK  ijrofjross  of  the  hiiniaii  raco  is  to  ho  mcasurod  in  tonus  of 
its  advanoomoiit  in  morality,  woaltli,  and  soionoo.  Not 
oidy  sliould  tlioso  l)ranohos  of  human  aohiovomont  la*  con- 
sidorod  in  rolation  to  tho  nation  as  a  wliolo,  hut  also  as 
r<‘<;ards  oaoh  and  ovory  individual  oon;|)osin<;  it.  No  oonntry  can 
attain  to  a  truo  stato  of  civilization  uidoss  its  iidiahitants  havo  oulti- 
vatod  all  tho  various  sidos  of  thoir  com])lox  natnros. 


CI.IXICS  AT  TUK  DEXTAl.  .SOIIOOI,.  SAXTIACO,  OIIII.K.  J 

Tho  status  of  tho  profossions  of  surtjorv,  modicino,  and  dontistry 
in  any  particular  ctmntry  affords  an  oxcollont  standard  hv  which  to 
judge  its  advancomont  along  tlio  linos  montionod,  ro(piiring.  as  thov 
do,  a  certain  dogroo  of  moral  sense  t(>  feel  the  need  of  health  cnlturo, 
a  definite  wealth  to  permit  the  employment  of  specialists  to  prevent 
or  cure  disease,  and  a  considerahle  scientific  knowledge  to  allow  their 
eflicient  ])ractice. 

It  may  he  said  that  the  cultivation  of  individual  and  social  hygienic 
conditions  and  methods  of  life  is  receiving  greater  attention  (»n  the 
part  of  men  and  civic  bodies  than  ever  hefore.  Our  metlnxls  of  life 
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(‘\])(>s(>  us  to  tlu‘  risk  of  diseases  unknown  to  savages,  many  races  of 
whom  enjoy  excellent  health,  although  others  suffer  fr<»m  sickness 
in  greater  |)ro])ortion  than  the  inhahitants  of  civilized  lands.  These 
sicknesses  sire  generally  due  to  the  uncleaidy  liahits  of  those  who 
suffer  from  them.  Dental  diseases  and  malformations  of  the  oral 
cavity  are.  liowever,  seemingly  special  iidieritances  of  the  civilized 
Ix'ing.  due  ])rincipally  to  the  ra])idity  of  mastication  common  among 
those*  who  live  the  strenuous  modem  life  of  the  large  city,  to  the  great 
diversity  of  food  jeartaken  of.  and  to  a  degeneration  of  the  tissues  and 
acids  of  tin*  mouth  owing  to  their  lessened  em])h)vment. 

So  general  is  the  desire  of  curing  dental  troubles.  ])lacing  the 
mouth  in  a  hygienic  state  and  making  the  teeth  an  adornment  to  the 
face,  that  the  profession  of  dental  surgeon  lias  become  one  of  honor 
and  imjiortance  in  most  civilized  lands.  In  jirojiortion  to  such 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  jieojih*  and  to  the  res])onse  given  to  it  by  the 
dental  jirofession.  in  such  |)ro])ortiou  will  the  general  health  be 
imjiroved.  and  tin*  social  and  moral  advance  of  the  nation  be  assisted. 
Many  serious  diseases  jiroceed  directly  from  an  infected  condition  of 
the  mouth,  and  it  is  a  truism  that  jierfect  health  is  not  possible  with¬ 
out  a  hygienic  condition  and  correct  relation  of  the  dental  organs. 

The  propaganda  of  oral  hygiem*  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
Latin-American  countries,  and  intense  enthusiasm  is  to  be  noted 
among  the  members  of  the  dental  profession  in  all  those  countries. 
Although  due  to  a  lack  of  capital,  to  their  great  extension,  and  to 
their  youth,  progress  in  mechanical  and  electrical  construction,  in 
methods  of  transport  and  communication,  etc.,  has  been  less  marked 
in  .some  countries  than  in  others,  the  same  difference  can  not  be  said 
to  exi.st  in  the  realm  of  medicine  and  dentistry.  The  Latin  Americans 
are  to  b(*  congratulated  upon  having  encouraged  and  developed  these 
sciences  b(*fore  all  else,  although  such  procedure  is  less  calculat»*d  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world  in  general  than  would  be  tin*  build¬ 
ing  of  a  monstrous  edifice. 

There  exists  in  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America  dental  soci('tics 
compo.sed  of  practicing  dentists,  who  are  accustomed  to  hold  meetings, 
usually  monthly,  at  which  lectures  an*  given  and  di.scussions  held  on 
modern  methods  of  treatment.  Notable  among  these  in  activity  are 
the  K(*deracao  Odontologica  Brazileira,  the  Sociendad  Odontologicia 
(h*  ('Idle,  and  the  Sociedad  Dental  de  la  llabana.  Most  of  these 
societies  j)ublish  magazines  containing  reports  of  their  proceedings, 
articles  by  local  practitioners,  and  translated  matter  from  similar 
journals  ])ubli.shed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  So  clo.se  are  the 
ties  binding  the  members  of  tin*  profession  together  and  so  careful  a 
scrutiny  is  ex(*rcised  over  the  doings  of  other  societies  that  very  little 
that  is  good  escapes  publication  in  these  journals.  One  of  the  newest 
of  these  publications,  the  Revista  Dentaria  Brazileira,  contains  as 
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imich  mnttor  as  any  similar  journal  puMislu'd  in  the  rnit('(l  States. 
The  various  papers,  each  with  the  title  ol'  Kevista  Dental,  published 
in  Arjicmtina,  ('Idle,  and  ('uha  I'recpiently  contain  matter  hy  local  men 
which  merits  and  obtains  translation  into  londgn  journals.  La 
Odontologia  ('olond)iana  and  La  Odontologia  Peruana  are  also 
examples  of  activity  in  tludr  resp(‘ctiv('  territories. 

Most  of  the  count ri('s  comprising  the  Pan  Auu'rican  Lnion  have 
superior  systems  of  instruction  for  (hmtists;  in  some  of  them  the 
requirements  are  prol)ahly  mori'  stringcmt  than  in  any  other  part  of 


OEXTM,  OFFICE  AT  VA  I.I’AH  A  ISO.  CIIII.E. 

TIiroii!;lu)til  the  cities  of  .Soiitli  America  may  be  foimil  such  well-eiiuippeil,  up-to-date  dental  parlors. 


the  world,  as  a  consitleraltle  knowledge  of  nu'dicine  and  surgery  is 
nece.ssaiy  to  the  ohtaitung  of  a  license.  A  three-year  course  is  the 
usual  |)eriod  of  instruction,  and  a  certain  standard  of  education  is 
insisted  u|)on  prior  to  entering  the  school.  However,  in  the  (h'lital 
colleges  in  lira/.il  the  instruction  is  completed  in  two  years;  the  col¬ 
leges  are  located  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Juiz  de  Fora,  this 
latter  being  under  the  control  of  the  (lymnasio  d’O.  (iranherv,  an 
.\merican  educational  institution;  there  is  also  a  small  dental  school 
in  the  new  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  (leraes,  Bello  Horizonte. 
Peru  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  lirst  countiy  in  Soutli  America 
to  install  a  dental  .school,  a  section  of  the  medical  college  of  Lima 
being  devoted  to  this  as  early  as  1S.54. 
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A  f(‘\v  words  of  description  t»f  tlie  newly  (‘(piipped  eseuela  dental  | 

in  Santiago  d(‘  ('liile  will  east  no  reflection  upon  similar  ones  in 
Hrazil,  Arfrentina.  Mexico,  etc.,  hut  will  merely  save*  a  re[)etition  of  | 

data  which  would  he  tedious.  I 

The  dental  school  in  Santiaj^o  occupu's  an  el(‘<;ant  and  commodious  j 

huildino  of  two  stories  with  hasement ;  it  has  11,5  feet  of  fronta<;e  on  I 

the  Avenida  Santa  Maria,  and  overlooks  a  larjre  and  well-planteil  f 

•larden  laid  out  on  its  own  ^rounds.  The  operatin';  rooms  are 
(“(juipped  with  55  chairs  of  the  latest  models  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture,  ami  the  lahoratories  are  installed  with  (dectric  power.  The 
school  contains  a  modern  and  comjdete  X-ray  appliance,  and  special 
lahoratories  are  resc'rved  for  microscopic  and  hacteriolof;ic  invest i- 
jration.  It  has  been  necessary  to  utilize  the  25  old-style  dental  chairs 
formerly  in  use  iu  the  old  huildiu",  as  the  numher  of  students,  which  f 

reaches  17(1  in  the  three  courses,  and  the  patients  demandin';  f;ratui- 
tous  treatment,  have  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  tin*  new  installation.  [ 

'Pile  din'Ctor  of  the  school  is  Dr.  fh'rman  Valenzuela  B.,  and  the  [ 

factulty  consists  of  7  professors  and  Ih  assistants.  Chih'  is  the  only  | 

country  in  the  world  in  which  higher  dental  instruction  is  entirely  i 

free  of  charge  to  the  students,  and  in  many  ways  tin*  (lovernment  has  } 

j;iven  encoura<;ement  to  the  ])rofession.  amonj;  others  permittin<;  the 
entry  of  dental  appliances  fre(>  of  customs  duties.  ^ 

Latiu-American  dentists  have  distinguished  themselves  in  many  ; 

l)arts  of  th(>  world:  the  well-known  Dr.  Oscar  Amoedo.  t)f  Paris,  is  : 

a  native  of  C'uha:  another  Cuhan.  the  late  Dr.  Virj;ilio  de  Zayas  i 

Bazan  achieved  the  remarkahle  exploit  of  obtainin';  in  open  com¬ 
petition.  and  heinj;  handicapped  by  a  then  imperlect  knowledge  of 
the  Enj;lish  lanouaf;e,  the  imj)ortant  post  of  chief  of  clinics  in  the 
New  York  Dental  C’olle<;e;  and  at  the  present  time  the  Philadelphia  - 

Dental  (’olle<;e  is  fortunate  in  havinj;  upon  its  faculty  Dr.  Saenz, 
a  native  of  Bolivia. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  he  said  that  the  dental  profession  hinds  the 
Fnited  States  very  closely  to  its  sistin-  Re])ul)lics:  this  country  is  j 

recof;nized  as  heinj;  foremost  in  dentistry,  and  there  are  always  present  t 

at  the  <;reat  colle‘;es  of  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  ('hicaj;o,  i 

etc.,  many  visitors  from  the  countries  constituting  tin*  Pan  American  i 

rnion. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  lias  plaasura  in 
a<;aiu  extoiuliiif'  a  cordial  welcome  to  Senor  Dr.  Alberto 
Membreno,  who  was  received  by  President  Taft,  on  July  lb, 
1912,  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Uepublic  of  Hondnras  to  the  United  States.  This  is  the  second 
time  that  Dr.  Mmnbreno  comes  to  Washinjiton  in  that  distin<iuished 
cajiacity,  and  consequently  enters  u])on  his  diplomatic  duties  well 
acquainted  with  the  demands  of  his  impoitant  oHice.  Dr.  Membreno 
was  previously  accredited  as  minister  on  May  81.  1911,  and  served 
until  late  in  November  of  that  year.  It  was  while  at  M'ashington, 
on  special  mission,  to  return  the  visit  of  Secretary  of  State  Philan- 
d(T  ('.  Knox  to  Honduras,  that  Dr.  Membreno  announced  his  reaj)- 
pointnient  to  this  jiost.  In  jiresentinfi;  his  letters  of  creden<-e,  the 
minister  said: 

Mk.  PiiK.'iioKNT:  I  liavf  tlic  honor  to  place  in  yonr  haiuls  the  anto<;raph  letter  which 
ai’credits  me  in  the  otiice  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  ininititer  ])lenipotentiary  cif  the 
Re]nihlic  of  llondura.'i  near  the  (loverninent  of  the  United  .States  of  America,  together 
with  the  letter  of  recall  of  my  ])redece.s.sor.  Dr.  Don  I'austo  Davila. 

.\gain  it  is  made  my  duty  faithfully  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  (iovernment  and 
people  of  Honduras,  which  are  for  the  inaiTUenance  and  enhancement  of  the  cordial 
relations  existing  between  the  two  countries  and  as  in  every  noble  caust'  1  will  gladly 
exert  my  best  efforts  in  sati.sfactorily  fulfilling  .so  inqiortant  a  mis.sion. 

In  the  state  of  ])eace  now  enjoyed  by  the  Ke])\iblic,  thanks  to  the  reign  of  law,  our 
as])irations  now  are  bent  on  i>ractical  ends.  The  modern  .scIkk)!  on  which  Democracy 
is  founded,  facilities  of  communication,  industry  in  all  its  manifestations  are  the 
ipiestions  that  engage  the  attention  of  our  j)ublic  men  rather  than  ])arty  grudges.  Our 
friendshi])  with  the  United  .“States,  which  it  is  our  highest  interests  to  conserve.  coui)led 
with  the  laws  liberal  in  the  ])rovince  of  economics  and  ])rotective  of  the  right  now 
prevailing  in  ll(»ndnras  will  draw  a  flow  of  immigrants,  who  finding  in  our  fertile 
territory  elements  of  well  being  will  bring  to  i:s  the  wise  methods  of  their  fatherland 
for  the  ac<piisition  of  those  earthly  goods  and.  above  all.  be  a  living  exami)le  of  the 
struggle  for  jmigress  and  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  constant  labor  alone  can  achieve 
the  greatness  of  nations. 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  the  .sincere  wishes  of  the  (Iovernment  and  i)eoj)le  of  Hon¬ 
duras  for  the  i)rosj)erity  of  the  United  States  and  your  jiersonal  hajqnness. 

lu  ivsponsii  President  Taft  said: 

Mk.  Mixi.stek:  I  am  hap])y  to  receive  yon  in  the  (piality  of  the  regularly  accredited 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  near  the  (iovernment 
of  the  United  States. 

Strong  as  my  de.sire  has  been  to  j)romote  the  best  and  closest  relations  between  our 
two  countries  and  to  develoji  the  mutual  intere.«ts  which  have  guided  and  in.spired 
their  intercourse,  I  can  assure  you  of  my  .sincere  jnirjwi.se  to  do.  as  in  the  past,  all  th.at 
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can  litlingly  cxjircss  tic  srciod  will  ami  cii<li;riit<;  I'rienilsl  ij)  felt  hy  tl  is  (iovcritiiiciit 
atid  t>y  iny  cotttttrytinMi  lor  the  He])ttl>lic  and  peojile  of  llondnras,  atid  I  am  "ratilied 
to  receive  yoiir  assnratice  of  yotir  coojieratioii  to  so  lietielicial  an  end. 

Kntertaitiitn:  this  intention.  1  can  not  he  otherwise  than  itnpres.-ed  with  the  wise 
coitrse  which  yott  assure  me  yotir  (iovernment  is  j)tirsiiin*;  for  the  tnaterial  advatice- 
menlot  tlie  I’ejnthlic  atnl  th.e  ])rosjierity  atid  haji])iness  of  its  jteojile.  It  is  tny  eartu“st 
wish  that  the  affairs  of  Ilomlttras  will  he  administered  with  that  wisdom  of  statesmati- 
ship  atnl  that  siiliordinatioti  of  ]iersotial  atnhitioti  to  the  good  of  the  peojile  which  cati 
not  fail  to  insttre  to  Honduras  that  jirogre.ss  which  the  favors  of  I’rovidenct'  ititetideil 
to  he  hers. 

I  atn  gratefitl  for  tlie  giKxl  wishes  of  yotir  (Iovernment  and  the  peo])le  of  Honduras, 
and  1  ask  yon  to  he  the  tnediiitn  of  cotiveying  to  the  Presidetit  of  llondtiras.  iti  my 
own  ttatiie  and  for  my  fellow  coiintrynuMi.  cordial  wishes  for  his  welfare  atid  for  the 
jieace  atid  jirosjierity  of  llotiditras. 

My  acktiowh'dgtiietit  of  your  prt'ilect'ssor's  letter  of  recall  will  he  delivered  throttgh 
the  .\merican  legation  at  Tegiti'igalpa. 


THK  (li])l()inHtic  uml  ofllciiil  circk's  of  Ainc 
(‘xporicMicod  a  sad  loss  in  tlu'  lamonti'd 
distin»riiislu'd  and  notablo  iikmi  of  alfaiiM 
tlu'  Ropnidics  of  Arfjontina  and  Jirazil 
from  (loop  inonrninj;  in  littiii"  trihuto  to  tlio  inoino 
lao  Escalante*,  proininont  iinanoior  and  oahinot  ol 

count  ly,  and  of  J)r.  Quin-  _ 

tino  Bocayuva,  diplomat 
and  journalist,  of  the 
latter  Republic.  In  the 
United  Stat(*s  there  oc- 
curred  the  rather  sudden 
and  untimely  demise  of  ^ 

a  sincere  friend  of  Pan  ^ 

America, William  Lindsay 
Scruff'S,  diplomat  and  T 

autliorityon  international 
questions.  While  linal 
respects  were  bcintj;  paid  • 

to  these  prominent  sons 
of  America  in  tlu'ir 


the 

men 

intercourse  between  the 

count ri(‘s  of  the  W(*stern  — • 
Hemisphere.  'vkncksl.vo  KseAi..vxTK.. 

Dr.  Wexceslao  Esca- 

i.AXTE. — The  name  of  Dr.  Escalante  has  been  ])rominently  identified 
with  the  economic  and  political  profjn'ss  of  Arftentina  for  over 
a  (piarter  of  a  eentuiy.  Whether  in  the  fields  of  law  or  finance,  or 
as  a  public  official  servin"  in  the  (’ahinet  of  the  President  of  the 
Xation,  his  force  and  influence  were  ever  keenly  felt.  Born  in 
the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  in  1S52,  he  was  liberally  educated  and 
receiv('d  the  title  of  lawyer  at  the  ajje  of  22.  The  following  year, 
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as  spcirtarv  of  a  coiuiuittiH'  of  stocklutldors  in  tin*  National  Bank,  lio 
entered  into  a  elose  study  of  publie  affairs  and  eeonoinie  ])rol)](“ins. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  de])uty  to  tlu‘  Le<;islature  t)f  the 
Province  of  Jiuetios  Aires,  where  he  was  honored  with  a])pointnient 
as  ehairnian  of  the  budget  eoniniittee,  similar  to  our  important  eom- 
mitte(‘  on  appro])riations.  Ilis  re])utation  as  an  authority  on  matters 
of  finance  soon  became  gimeral,  and  at  the  age*  of  27  he  was  named 
])resident  of  the  National  Bank,  which  position  he  oeeu])ied  for 
several  y(“ars.  Then  followed  his  election  to  the  National  ('ongn'ss, 
where  he  rose  to  great  prominence  by  A'irtue  of  his  aeth'e  participa¬ 
tion,  discussion,  and  suggestions  on  vital  matters  dealing  with  the 
finances  of  the  Nation.  From  the  National  Congress  he  was  called  to 
assume  the  duties  of  ])resident  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  whose 
affairs  he  directed  so  skilfully  as  to  avoid  the  diflieulties  and  entangle¬ 
ments  which  many  of  the  other  banks  of  the  Nation  exjx'iieneed 
during  the  crisis  of  1891.  Dr.  Escalante  next  aeee])ted  the  offer  to 
become  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  President’s  ('abinet.  On  the 
22(1  of  January,  1897,  at  a  delicate  ])eriod  in  the  affairs  of  the  ministry 
of  finance,  he  was  ask(‘d  to  assume  control  of  that  d(‘])artment.  lie 
aee(‘])ted  the  charge  and  exc'cuted  the  affairs  of  this  division  with  the 
sur])assing  skill  of  a  triixl  economist.  During  his  ineumbeney  of  this 
post,  he  introduced  many  important  changes  and  economi('s  in  the 
national  budgets. 

Notwithstanding  the  pivssing  duti('s  of  a  busy  publie  life.  Dr. 
Escalante  through  a  ju'riod  of  over  20  years  devotixl  a  portion  of  his 
time  and  energies  to  other  pursuits,  lie  oeeupic'd  the  chair  of  head 
professor  (tf  philosophy  at  the  Cniv('rsity  of  Biunuts  Aiirs  for  many 
years,  and  later  lectured  on  the  ])hilosophy  of  law.  An  energetic, 
tireless  worker,  he  was  widely  known  in  juddic  and  pidvate  lib',  and 
his  reciuit  (hunise  has  left  a  place  diflicult  to  lill. 

Dr.  Quixtixo  Boc.vyuva. — With  civil  honors  second  only  to  those 
which  are  bestowed  uj)on  the  chief  e.xecntive  of  a  nation,  the  Rejnddic 
of  Brazil  has  but  recamtly  withdrawn  its  symbols  of  mourning  over 
the  death  of  one  of  the  famous  sons  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Quintino 
Bocavuva,  late  vice  |)resid('nt  of  the  national  senate.  Born  in  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ih'cemla'r  4,  1830,  Sr.  Bocayuva  at  an  early 
age  went  to  Sao  Paido  to  study  at  the  schools  preparatory  to  the  law 
department.  lie  remained  here  but  a  short  period,  however,  |)re- 
ferring  to  devote  more  time  to  literature,  a  branch  in  which  he 
showed  much  promise  even  then.  During  the  early  struggh's  of  his 
country  to  overthrow  the  empire  and  to  (‘stablish  an  indeixuident 
n'public,  Sr.  Bocayuva  rendered  yeoman  sc'rvice  to  the  cause  of 
fr(‘ed(*m  by  his  pc'rsistent,  courageous,  and  virile  contributions  to 
the  press.  At  that  time  he  had  already  achieved  success  as  a  writer 
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and  had  heon  the  editor,  in  turn,  of  the  Diario  <lo  Rio  do  Janoiro. 
Ropuhlica,  tlio  oflioial  jiapor  of  the  Ropuhlican  ('luh,  ()  Gloho,  and 
lastly  of  ()  Paiz,  throujjli  whoso  columns  ho  did  his  most  olfootivo 
work  a<j:ainst  the  monarchy,  and  "rootod  the  advent  of  the  Republic. 
Durinj;  those  stirrinj;  days  ho  won  the  title  of  jirinco  of  the  press 
(principe  da  inij)rensa)  throuj^h  his  eloquent  a|)peals  in  the  ju'oss. 

Senator  Bocayuva  served  in  the  capacity  of  minister  of  foreifjn 
affairs  in  the  early  days  of  the  provisional  •jovernment.  He  had 
also  served  his  country  as 
senator  from  Rio  do  Ja¬ 
neiro  and  as  president  t)f 
the  State  of  Rio.  In  the 
national  senate  he  occu- 
])ied  the  position  of  vice 
])resident.  Dr.  Bocayuva 
was  one  time  minister 
])lenipotentiarv  on  special 
mission  to  the  Ar<>[entine 
Republic,  and  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  brinjiiiif^  about 
better  understandiuf?  and 
more  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  these  countries,  and 
at  the  same  time  became 
imbued  with  tlie  Pan 
American  spirit  for  closer 
intercourse  between  all  the 
American  nations. 

W  I  E  I,  I  A  .M  L  I  N  n  S  A  Y 
ScRlTJU.s. — In  the  recent 
death  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of 
William  Lindsay  Scrugfjs 
all  the  Americas  lost  one 
of  their  "reatest  patriots. 

The  best  part  of  his  fife  was  devoted  to  cementing  closei’  the  ties 
of  friendship  between  the  Republics  of  both  continents,  and  his  death 
will  be  mourned  by  a  large  host  of  personal  and  official  friends. 

Although  Mr.  Scruggs  retired  from  jniblic  life  in  1900,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  literary  work  to  the  time  of  his  death.  All  his  work  was 
done  with  one  object  in  view,  to  jiromote  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  Re])ublics  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  thus  aid  the  nolile  cause  of  peace. 
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Mr.  Scru""s  had  a  remarkably  successful  career.  lu  1S70,  at  the 
a<t(*  of  29.  he  entered  the  American  diplomatic,  service  and  was 
appointed  minister  to  Colombia.  After  doiii"  much  "ood  work  in 
this  position  for  si.\  years  he  returned  to  the  Ihiited  States,  and  the 
next  four  years  served  as  consul  "cneral  to  China.  Because  of  his 
reco<ini/.ed  ability  as  a  diplomat  he  was  recalled  from  (Miina  and 
afjain  sent  as  minister  to  Colombia,  in  ISSl.  where  he  served  with 
{ireat  credit  another  teiin  of  six  years.  One  of  his  most  notable 
works,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  of  both  Americas 
about  this  time,  was  his  unusually  attractive  and  descriptive  writinj^ 

on  the  [“Physical  and 
( 'liniatic  Peculiarities  of 
Colombia.” 

His  next  diplomatic 
assifinmeut  was  that  of 
minister  ])leni})otentiary 
to  Venezuela,  whc're  he 
serv('d  from  1S.S9  to  1<S93 
with  remarkable  success. 
So  favorable  an  impression 
did  he  make  in  the  ollicial 
life  of  that  country  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  his 
t(‘rni  of  service*  he  was 
urfjed  by  the  then  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  relations. 
Dr.  Pedro  Ezeepiiel  Kojas, 
to  devote  his  time  and 
ability  studyin<j  the  boun¬ 
dary  (piestions  ])endin}.r 
between  Venezuela  and 
(treat  Britain.  Dr.  Kojas 
is  now  the  distinjtuished 
ministc'r  of  Vene'zuela  in 
\Vashin<;ton.  Followin<r 
this  sujrjrestion,  Mr.  Scrujigs  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
and  was  jtrominently  connected  with  the  final  adjustment  of  this 
mooted  (piestion. 

Durinj;  his  early  life  Mr.  Scrufrj?>  was  editor  and  ])uhlish('r  of 
several  daih’  papers.  He  was  an  indefatijrahle  worker  and  contrib¬ 
uted  liberally  to  the  hihliojxrajthy  of  international  (piestions.  Amonj^ 
his  more  notable  works  are  “British  Afifiressions  in  Venezuela,  or  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  on  Trial,”  “Oflicial  History  of  the  Ciuiana  Boundaiw 
Dispute,”  “Lord  Salisbury’s  Mistakes,”  “Evolution  of  American 
Citiz('nship,’’  and  “The  Orij'in  and  Meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.” 
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Sr.  Tjcenciado  EzEyiiEi.  (Jitierrez  Ici.f.sias.-  The  H('j)ul)lic 
of  Costa  Rica  has  just  Ix'stowcd  a  signal  lionor  upon  ouo  of  its  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  jurists,  Sr.  Lieeneiado  Ez(‘(niiel  (lutierrez 
I<;lesias,  when  the  National  Congress  desijinati'd  liim  as  ollieial  re])re- 
sentative  to  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  ('ortes  of  Cadiz,  to  l)e 
held  in  S])ain  durinj;  Oetoher,  1012. 

Sr.  (lutierrez  received  his  education  in  his  native*  country,  also  in 
(luatemala  and  in  the  United  States.  For  live  yearn  jerevious  to 
receivinj;  the  dejirc'e*  of 
master  of  laws  (lieeneiado 
en  derecho),  in  INTO,  he 
occu])ied  the  chair  of 
philoso])hy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santo  Tomas  at 
San  dose,  the  cajeital  of 
the  Re])uhlic.  In  the  ju¬ 
diciary  of  the  Re])uhlic  he 
served  for  some  time  as 
jud"e  of  finance,  fen-  lour 
yeeirs  as  asseeciate  justice 
of  the  ceeurt  e)f  appeals, 
and  for  eifjlit  yeai-s  he  wees 
asseeciate  justice  of  the 
court  e)f  best  reseert,  the* 
hifilu'st  trihunal  in  tlie  su- 
])remece)urte)fCe)sta  Rica. 

Fen-  nearly  12  years  Sr. 

(lUtierre'z  lias  been  ceni- 
nected  with  the  diplei- 
matic  cen-ps  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  serveel  ascharfie  sr.  lic.  kzkqcikl  gutikkri;z  igi.esias, 

el  afiedres  eel  Ceista  Ricel  in  Jurist  and  diplomatist,  who  has  been  designated  by  the  Costa 
.  .  Rican  Congress  as  oincial  representative  to  the  centennial 

asllllmteni  1  t)  r  t  h  r  e  e  celebration  of  the  Cortes  of  t-adiz,  to  be  held  in  Spain  during 

,  ,  Octol)er,  1912. 

years  anti  spent  the  same 

time  in  this  capacity  at  Ijondeni.  In  his  younjje'r  ye'tirs  he  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  lejratiem  at  Peru,  Chile,  France,  anel  Spain. 

In  olliciid  life  he  also  holtls  a  jiositieni  of  esjit'cial  imjien-tanee.  He 
has  twice  heltl  the  portfeiliohf  fore'i<;n'iilFiurs]antl  is  now  the  thirel  vdcti 
])resitl(‘nt  eif  the  Republic.  During  the  jnt'si'nt  year  he  was  henien-etl 
for  the  thirel  time  with  electiem  as  pre'sielt'iit  of  the  Xatienial  (’enigress. 
Aside  frenn  his  ability  as  a  statesman,  Sr.  (lutierrez  is  recognizeel  as 
a  man  of  practical  affairs,  anel  is  ceinsitlereel  erne  eif  his  cemntry’s  best 
agricultural  experts.  One  of  his  neitalile  achievemt'nts  in  this  branch 
of  activity  was  the  reclamatiem  eif  large  tracts  eif  ariel  laliel,  which  neiw 
ceinstitute  a  part  of  the  best  ceifl'ee  jilantations  eif  the  Republic. 
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Sr.  Pio  ('OKHEA. — Tlu*rt‘  is  now  journeyinf;  throiifjli  tlu*  Unitod 
Stiitos  OOP  of  the  foremost  a<;riculturists  and  botanists  of  the  world. 
Sr.  Pio  (’orrea,  a  Brazilian  scientist  (4  note  and  distinction.  He  lias 
ac(|uired  considerable  fame  in  his  ])articnlar  line  of  work  by  reason  of 
his  long  years  of  study  and  attention  to  the  forestal  and  floral 
chariicteristics  not  only  of  his  native  country,  hut  of  nearly  everv 
section  of  the  world.  lie  occujiies  the  ])osition  of  naturalist  in  the 
Botanical  (lardensof  Rio  de  Janeiro,  an  institution  which  for  heauty 

ami  grandeur  has  few 
rivals  in  the  world,  ami 
whose  wonderful  develo])- 
ment  has  been,  in  no 
small  measure,  <lue  to  the 
<iuickening  influence  of 
its  naturalist. 

Since  the  founding  of 
the  dejiartment  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  lirazil,  Sr. 
('orrea  has  been  connected 
with  its  technical  stall 
and  has  been  in  charge 
of  various  commissions 
whose  recommemlations 
on  matters  of  forestry 
and  forestal  conservation 
have  been  enacted  into 
law.  In  his  oHicial  ca- 
jiacity  with  this  de])art- 
ment  he  is  now  making  a 
tri])  around  the  world  for 
the  ]nir])ose  of  studying 
carefully  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  fruits  and  textile 
fibers  and  theircommercial 
])otentialities;  also  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  modern  and  most 
scientific  administrati(»n 
of  the  forests  of  the  world. 


I’liiitci  tiy  Harrls-Kwiiiif. 

SKXUOK  no  COKKEA, 

Uotunist  and  naturalist  of  Brazil,  who  is  now  tonriiiK  the 
I'nited  States,  studyinn  forest  ailministration  and  conser¬ 
vation. 


Alreatly  Sr.  ('orrea  has  ])uhlished  many  works  revealing  the  results 
of  his  long  studies,  and  his  observations  are  regarded  as  authoritative 
data  on  the  subjects  discussed.  Among  his  works  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  those  treating  with  the  flora  of  Brazil,  Brazilian  rubber,  and 
fibrous  ])lants.  These  were  published  originally  in  Portuguese,  hut 
because  ttf  their  high  standing  have  been  translated  into  Spanish, 
P'rench,  ami  other  languages.  While  in  Euro])e  he  is  to  arrange 
for  the  jnihlicatioti  of  his  latest  work  dealing  with  the  useful  ])lants 
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of  Bnizil,  fill  ambitious  work  of  soiuo  1 ,()()()  iiajios  and  25(1  illustrations, 
which  will  he  ])uhlished  under  t  hod  ircctiou  of  the  liraziliau  (loverumeiit. 

Sr.  ('orrea  is  a  memher  of  the  Geo<;ra])hic  Society  of  Kio.  of  the 
Historic  ami  Cleoorajihic  Institutes  of  Sao  Paul<»,  ('eara,  and  Pfirahyha 
do  Norte,  the  Xatioiud  Museum  of  Kio,  etc. 

SoiTiiARi)  P.  Warner,  oueof  tluo  youujier  memhers  of  the  ellicieiit 
cousulfir  corps  of  the 
I’liited  States, was lioru  in 
Washiuytou.  1).  ('..  Octo¬ 
ber  2t),  ISSl.  lie  received 
his  early  tioduimi  in  the 
juihlic  .schools  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  audtheuatteuded  the 
Friends  School  of  this 
<-ity,  the  I  jawreuceville 
School  for  Boys,  and 
iiually  took  the  deiiree  of 
A.  Ik  at  Dartmouth  ('ol- 
leife.  from  which  institu¬ 
tion  he  graduated  in  1008. 

Aside  from  his  classical 
education  Mr.  Warner’s 
Imsinesstrainiiii*:  consisted 
of  a  course  in  Wood’s  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  supple¬ 
mented  In  act  mil  experi- 
(Mice  in  the  ollice  of  his 
father,  Mr.  B.  II.  Warner. 

llisfirst  connection  with 
the  United  States  consular 
service  came  with  his  ap- 
])ointment  as  consular 
fluent  at  Gera.  Saxony, 
from  which  iilace  he  was 
promoted  to  a  full  consul¬ 
ship  at  Leipzi",  Germany. 

Here  he  remained  for  six 
years.  It  was  during  his 
stavin  this  city. the  homeof  one  of  Germany’s  <;reatest  old  universities, 
that  he  cook  a  special  course  at  the  University  of  Leipzij'  in  inti'r- 
national  law.  From  here  he  was  transferred  to  the  important  jiost 
at  Bahia,  Brazil. 

Mr.  Warner,  in  addition  to  his  native  tongue,  sjieaks  four  modern 
lanjiuajic's,  viz.  French.  Gc'rman,  S|)anish,  and  Bortufiuese,  and  to  his 
varied  accomplishments  adds  tlnit  of  heiii"  a  skillful  amateur  jihoto^- 
rapher.  He  has  a  larue  collc'ction  of  jiictures  of  .scenes  in  Germany 


I'lKitd  h.v  Mm  ris  Kwiinr. 

.SOl'TIIAHU  P.  WARNER, 

United  Slates  consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  who  has  l)een  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Harbin,  China. 


51846— Bull.  2—12 - 8 
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Brazil,  from  which  lantern  slides  have  been  made  for  use  in 


his  interestinji  lectures  on  these  countries.  These  lectures,  delivered 
in  Washiiifiton,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  proved  most  entertain¬ 
in';  and  instructive,  and  evinced  the  youn<;  consul's  versatility  as  an 
entertainer.  As  (his  issue  of  the  Bplletix  <;oes  to  press  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  of  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Warner  to  a  still  larger  ami 
more  imj)ortant  post  at  Ilarhin,  ('hina. 

Robert  Trk.at  ('rane  is  another  of  the  splendidly  ecpnpped 
young  men  who  is  looking  after  the  commercial  welfare  of  the 

I’idted  States  in  foreign 
lands.  He  was  horn  in 
Ballimore,  Md.,  June  9, 
1(SS(),  and  after  a  (-areful 
prelimitiarv  training  en¬ 
tered  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baltimore.  The 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  con- 
f(‘rred  upon  him  in  1902, 
and  live  years  later  the 
same  institution  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.  1).  Later  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School  and 
was  immediately  admitted 
to  jmictice  in  the  same 
St ate. 

On  April  29, 19()S,hewas 
api)ointed  dej)utv  consul 
general  at  Montreal,  (am- 
ada,  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year  was  made  con¬ 
sular  assistant.  May  31, 
1909,  Mr.  Crane  was  pro- 


Photo  hy  Hurris-Kwin»f. 

KOBKKT  TUKAT  CRANE, 

United  State.s  consul  at  Itosario,  Aruentine  Republic. 


moted  to  a  full  consulship 
at  Ciuadelouj)e,  where  he 
remained  until  August  19. 


1911,wdien  he  was  transferred  to  Rosario,  the  second  most  important 


post  in  Argentina. 

Mr.  Oane’s  literary  ability  and  legal  training  are  important  factors 
in  the  efficiency  with  which  he  fills  the  posts  assigned  him.  His 
comprehensive  and  instructive  re])orts  from  Rosario  are  always 
replete  with  interesting  information  and  valuable  data,  greatly 
appreciate'!  by  those  interested  in  Latin- American  aifairs,  and  are 
always  most  welcome  additions  to  the  files  of  the  Pan  American 


Union. 


('..Iirtrsy  of  Spi-ni-iT  It.  Crceiie. 

COMMEMOKATIVE  CI.OCK  tOWEK  FRESEN’TEl)  BY  BRITISH 
COLONY  TO  ANTOFAGASTA,  CHILE, 

As  its  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  Chile. 


ARMS  OF 


t 

4  4 


NICARAGUA. 


WHEN  ill  1828  tlu‘  8i)anish  jiroviiices  in  (Viitral  Ainarica 
achirvod  tlieir  imlopiaidaiico  from  the  motluT  eouutry, 
the\'  were  lured  liy  the  "litter  of  Itiirhide’s  newly  formed 
empire  in  Mexico  to  join  their  fortunes  with  their  jiow- 
iTfnl  neighbor.  lint  that  chimerical  structure  crnmhled  about  the 
(“ars  of  the  mis"nided  ])atriot  some  10  months  later,  and  was  ri'placed 
by  a  ri'pnhlic.  The  Central  American  States  instinctively  clnii" 
lo"etlier.  as  they  had  done  for  300  years,  under  the  ancient  captaincy 
"eneral  of  Guatemala,  and.  in  June  of  that  year,  determined  to  join 
to"eth<T  in  a  confederation  of  their  own  and  adopt  the  republican 
form  of  "overnment.  In  July,  therefor(^  there  was  horn  a  new 
nation  heariii"  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Center  of 
America  {Provincias  liudas  dd  Centro  de  America).  Like  the  city- 
states  of  Greece  that  tried  to  unite  into  a  new  nation  after  the  battle 
of  Platsea.  however,  the  American  experiment  was  doomed  to  failuri' 
and  endured  hut  14  years. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  national  constituent  assembly  which 
l)rou"ht  the  new  fedi'ration  into  existence  was  the  adoption  of  a  flag 
ami  coat  of  arms  symbolizing  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  new 
member  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  heraldry  of  Spain  with  its 
castles  and  lions  no  longer  represented  the  sjiirit  of  the  provincials, 
now'  given  over  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  and  brotherhood; 
the  ancient  flag  of  Castile — “a  river  of  gold  flowing  between  two 
streams  of  blood  ” — was  no  longer  a  menace  to  their  advancement. 
Their  own  country  of  varied  landscape,  of  mountain  and  stream  and 
brilliant  coloring,  olfered  an  abundant  choice  of  heraldic  devices. 
Selection  was  soon  made,  and  on  the  21st  of  August.  1823,  the  follow¬ 
ing  law  w'as  enacted  by  tin*  assembly: 

First.  The  escutcheon  of  the  United  Provinces  shall  he  an  equilateral  trian<;le.  On 
its  base  .shall  appear  a  range  of  volcanoes  located  upon  a  strip  of  land  washed  by  both 
oceans;  surinotintitig  these,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  triangle,  shall  appear  a  rainbow, 
and  below  this  a  liberty  cap  radiating  light.  Inclosing  the  triangle,  and  arranged  iti  a 
circle,  .shall  be  inscrilxnl  in  letters  of  gold  the  words,  "  Provincias  Unidas  del  Centro 
de  America.” 
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The  same  act  provided  for  a  national  lla<;  as  follows: 

Fourth.  The  national  flag  for  all  ports  ami  all  classes  of  vessels  belonging  to  this  new 
State  shall  consist  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  upper  and  lower  of  blue  and  the 
central  stripe  of  white,  in  the  center  of  which  shall  be  reproduced  the  coat  of  anus 
designated  in  article  one.  On  pennants  the  stripes  shall  be  arranged  perpendicularly 
in  the  order  given  above.  This  flag  shall  l)e  used  by  envoys  of  this  (ioverninent  to 
foreign  nations.  The  flags  and  pennants  carried  by  merchant  ves.sels  .shall  not  bear 
the  coat  of  arms,  but  on  the  central  stripe  .shall  be  in.scribed  in  letters  of  silver  the 
words,  “Dios.  I’nion,  Libertad.” 

The  devices  cliosen,  the  chain  of  mountains  ami  the  two  seas  on 
which  Nicaraijua’s  jtorts  are  located,  symbolize  the  solidity  and 
security  and  the  unlimited  opportunity  of  the  new  nation. 

After  the  breakino;  up  of  the  feileration  of  the  Centrid  American 
States  into  separate  republics,  in  1838,  the  new  fijovernments  chose 
new  lhij;s  ami  coats  of  arms.  That  of  Nicarasrua  wa.s  proviiled  for  in 
the  following  act  of  her  legislature,  dated  Aj)ril  21,  18.54: 

First.  The  arms  of  the  Republic  shall  be  as  follows:  Within  a  circle,  bordered 
inside  with  two  branches  of  laurel,  shall  appear  a  volcano,  its  ba.se  washed  l)y  the 
two  oceans  In  the  U})por  ])art  of  the  circle  shall  be  ])lac(“d  a  civic  crown,  on  which 
may  be  read  the.se  words:  “Libertad,  Orden,  Trabajo”  (labor).  Around  the  circle 
shall  bo  inscribed  “Ilepublica  do  Nicaragua.” 

******* 

Fourth.  The  national  flag  for  use  on  ])ublic  buildiu^:.s,  ])orts,  and  merchant  and  war 
ves.sel.s  shall  consist  of  three  horizontal  stripes  in  the  following  form:  One  white  stri])e 
in  the  center  bearin'.r  in  the  middle  the  arms  mentioned  in  artich'  1,  one  yellow  in 
the  U])p(‘r  ])art,  and  in  the  lower  part  a  scarlet  stripe.  This  flag  .shall  be  used  by  the 
envoys  of  this  Oovernment  to  foreign  nations.  The  flags  carried  by  im-rchant  ve.«sels 
shall  not  bear  the  coat  of  arms,  but  in  the  center  .stripe  the  words,  “Repiiblica  de 
.Nicaragua”  shall  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold. 

Here  wc  sec  the  niiubow  tmd  the  tdd  Phrygiau  ctip  — the  honn/t 
rouge  of  the  “Terror” — abamloned  for  the  civic  crown,  and  distinct 
changes  in  the  Hag.  Just  how  long  the  remodeled  arms  and  Hag 
renniined  in  use  it  is  dillicult  to  determine  by  reference  to  the  statutes 
of  Nicaragua.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  were  eventually 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  original  choice  of  1823.  The  old  Hag  and 
arms  of  the  federation  were  inherited  lyy  Nicaragua  alone  of  all  the 
five  constituents  to  that  federation,  and  the  Hag  and  arms  of  1823, 
with  the  alterations  indicated  in  the  accoin{)anying  cut  as  to  letter¬ 
ing,  are  those  now  oHicially  in  use  by  the  Republic. 

XoTK.— Tho  quotiitions  from  the  statutes  are  taken  from  the  “Cocligo  de  la  l.egislacidii  de  la  Hepiibliea 
de  Nicaragua  en  Centro-.Vmeriea,”  formado  i>or  el  Sr.  Or.  1.  Maestro  I.iccueiado  Don  Je.siis  <le  la  Koeha,  a 
virtud  de  Comisidn  de  S.  !•:.  Sr.  Senador  I’resideute,  Don  Nieaeio  del  Castillo;  .Managua,  1.S73.  See  pages 
1()2  and  Iti.l. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  these  arms  in  .\le6e  Fortier’s  work  on  “Central  .\meriea  and  Mexh'O,’’  being 
V’olnme  IX  of  the  series  entitled  "The  History  of  Xorih  America”;  C.eorge  Barrie  A  Sons,  I’hiladeljjhia , 
lt)h7. 
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WITH  consistently  tropical  luxuriance  has  Xicarajrna  been 
provided  with  fete  days  —  relij;ions,  secular,  and 
national.  Her  pictnrescpie  and  varied  history  records 
many  scenes  and  nohle  deeds  worthy  (*f  commemora¬ 
tion.  This  energetic  and  practical  nation,  however,  spares  the  time 
for  hut  few  of  these  festivals,  and  reserves  hot  one  day  in  the  year  as 
measnrinfi  up  to  the  importance  of  a  general  national  holiday — the 
15th  of  September,  which  is  observed  throujihout  Central  America  as 
Inde])endence  Day. 

The  Provinces  of  (iiiatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicara<;ua,  and 
Costa  Rica,  that  became  independent  of  Spain  on  the  same  day — 
September  15,  18:21 — had  been  for  .300  years  closely  identified  with 
each  other  in  their  development  and  vicissitudes  and  had  been  durinj; 
that  period  subordinateil  to  the  same  jurisdiction.  The  Real  aiidiencia 
of  (niatemala.  This  (lovernment  is  also  frecpiently  referred  to  as 
the  captaincy  "eneral  of  (iuatemala  and  the  ancient  Kinjidom  of 
(luatemala. 

The  “H'ompilation  of  the  Laws  (tf  the  Kinj'doms  of  the  Indies,’’ 
framed  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV,  and  published  by  Charles  II  in 
1680,  shows  the  system  (tf  territorial  division  followed  by  Spain  in 
the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  or<janization  of  her  vast  domin¬ 
ions  in  America  from  the  period  when  she  commenced  to  systematize 
the  newly  discovered  countries  until  the  consolidation  of  her  trans- 
Atlantic  empire  by  the  promul<;ation  of  that  notable  code.  The 
original  basis  of  that  or>ranization  was  the  division  of  the  American 
territories  made  by  the  Em|)eror  Charles  V,  in  1542,  between  two 
"reat  viceroyalties,  one  in  Mexico  (called  New  Spain)  and  the  other 
in  Peru,  names  which  synthetize  the  conquests  of  Spain.  (Law  1. 
title  .3,  Book  Ill,  of  that  Compilation.)  The  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
embraced  all  of  the  continent  of  South  America  until  broken  u]>,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  into  other  viceroyalties  and  lesser  govern¬ 
mental  entities. 

Carved  out  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  were  the  captaincies 
general  of  Santo  Domingo,  (iuadalajara,  and  Guatemala.  Under 
this  last  were  included  governments  of  different  rank  in  practically 
the  same  territory  that  is  embraced  to-day  in  the  Re)>ublics  of 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 
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So  tliat.  OH  till'  initiilliou  ol'  tlic  iusurm-tiouarv'  inovenieivt  in 
Ainorica  aj^ainsl  Spain,  her  doniinions  in  tlu*  Xow  World  stood 
organiz(*d  and  divided  into  the  seven  great  eireuniseriptions  following, 
and  out  of  these  issued  the  present-day  Spanish-Aineriean  Republics: 
'Phe  viei'royalty  of  Mexico  in  North  America,  the  eajitaincy  general 
of  (lualemala,  embracing  all  of  (Vntral  America,  the  vieeroyalty  of 
Santa  I'e  or  Now  (Iranada  and  the  eaptainey  general  of  Venezuela  in 
the  northern  part  of  South  America,  tlu*  vieeroyalty  of  Peru  in  the 
(•('liter  of  South  America,  and  tlu*  eaptainey  general  of  ('Idle  and  the 
vieeroyalty  of  Bu(*nos  Air(*s  e(tvering  tlu*  southern  part  of  the 
continent. 

Mexico  was  the  tlu*at(*r  of  oiu*  of  the  first  (*lf(*ctive  ujirisings  against 
.Spain.  It  had  its  start  with  the  "  gr'do  de  Dolores'’  hurled  forth  by 
Hidalgo,  the  parish  prit'st  of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  ISIO.  That 
attem|)t  failing,  otlu*rs  were  launclu'd  by  the  pri(*sts  Morelos  (1S12) 
and  Mina  (1S17).  Both  n'volts  w(*re  <pu*lled  by  the  arms  of  Spain. 
For  awhile  the  turbulent  pntvincials  subsided,  but  with  the  news  of 
the  n'volution  in  the  mother  country,  the  insurr(*ction  broke  out 
afri'sh  in  Mexico  under  the  leadership  of  (len.  .Vugustin  Itiirbide, 
who  put  forth,  in  the  town  of  Iguala,  the  famous  ‘•Plan  of  Iguala” — 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1S21.  In  that  manilesto  was  proelainu'd 
the  independence  of  M(*xico  under  a  monarchy  which  was  to  be  t(*n- 
der(*d  to  the  then  dejiosed  Spanish  King,  Fc'rdinand  Vll,  or  one  of 
his  l)r(»thers,  on  condition  that  he  should  always  make  his  home  in 
the  new  Kingdom.  The  proposal  having  b(*en  answ(*r(*d  in  the  imga- 
tive,  Itiirbide  assumed  the  style  of  Augustin  1,  and  caused  himself  to 
1)(*  ])roclaimed  Emjieror  (tf  Mexico  in  May,  1S22.  A  little  less  than  a 
year  was  allowed  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  imperial  state,  and  in 
1S24  he  gave  way  to  the  Republic. 

In  the  meantime,  I'xcept  for  c(*rtain  sporadic  attempts  at  insurri'c- 
tion,  the  Provine(*s  composing  the  captaincy  general  ofCluatemala 
remained  submi.ssiv(*  to  Spain  until  the  proclamation  of  the  iiuh*- 
pendence  of  Mi'xico  reached  them.  The  tide  of  ri'volt  swelled  day 
by  day.  ('hiapas,  then  a  di'pi'iuleney  of  (luati'inala  Province,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Mexico,  was  the  first  to  declare  independenci*.  and  rapidly 
then  the  movement  spread  southward.  Patriots  from  all  the  five 
Province's  gatlu'ri'd  in  (luatemala  ('ity  as  early  as  Septemb(*r,  1S21, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th.  in  a  fervor  of  ('xcitement.  there  was  a 
general  call  to  arms.  Tlu*  p(*ople  crowded  into  the  palace*  of  the* 
Spanish  captain  general  and  force'd  the*  edlieials  to  draw  up  a  eh'clara- 
tion  of  independenee.  Next  morning  the  captain  geiu*ral,  Hainza, 
met  the  leading  men  of  the*  city,  the  deputu's  from  the  Proviimes, 
and  the  archbishop,  and  there  agree'd  that  the  ind(*pe*iul(*nce  slioulel 
lu*  jiroclaimed.  The  announcement  was  made  to  the  expi'ctant 
thousands  surrounding  the  palace-  -most  of  the*m  arnu'd-  -and  with 
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it  WAS  Ijoni  the  Kcpiihlic  of  Xicanijtua  and  her  sister  Kepuhlics  of 
(luateinala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  ('osta  Kiea,  although  as  sepa¬ 
rate  iueinl)ers  in  the  family  of  nations  they  did  not  make  their 
appearanee  until  some  years  later. 

The  first,  and  rather  natural,  result  of  the  liberation  of  these  States 
from  Spain  was  a  union  with  the  great  neighbor  on  the  north — the 
Fillipin'  of  Mexieo.  lint,  at  the  end  of  its  short  life  tlu'V  were  thrown 
on  their  own  resources,  in  March,  1S2.S,  and  in  duly  of  that  year  they, 
met  in  a  constituent  assembly  and  ratified  their  independence,  not  only 
fnun  Spain,  hut  from  Mexico  and  all  other  j)owers.  Out  of  this  assem¬ 
bly  sprang  the  republican  federation  known  as  the  I’nited  Provinces 
of  tlu'  ('enter  of  America,  and  comprising  (luateinala,  Salvador,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Nicaragua,  and  ('osta  Rica.  The  confederacy  lasted  14  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  tlie  federal  compact  having  been  broken  by  the 
('ongre.ss  of  IS.IS,  tin*  present  Kejnihlics  of  Central  America,  hearing 
the  same  names  as  the  Provinces  above  mentioned  and  completely 
independent  of  each  other,  wen*  horn  into  the  national  life  with  which 
we  ar(>  to-day  familiar. 


Little-known  Parts  of  Panama,  Hy  Henry  I’illier,  in  The  Xatiotial  (ieogriiphk 
Maf/azitie,  for  .Inly,  is  one  of  tlie  most  intere.stinsj  l)iononiie  .stiuUes  that  lias  coino  to 
the  reviewer's  desk  for  many  months. 

Dr.  I’ittier,  who.se  hotanieal  and  ethnosrrapliie  re.searclu's  in  Costa  Iliea  and  other 
Central  Ameriean  countries  are  well  known  in  the  .scientilie  world,  spent  many  weeks 
amons;  the  three  still  e.xistins;  "ronps  of  the  real  ahoriirinal  trilies  of  the  Indians  of 
Panama.  He  knows  what  he  is  writing  ahont.  and  his  article  is  of  such  interest  to 
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those  who  helieve  that  the  most  int«‘restim;  study  of  mankind  is  man  that  we  here¬ 
with  give  rather  co])ions  extracts. 

After  brief  descriptions  of  .some  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  Cavanillesia  trees  with  th(‘ir  huge,  straight  trunks  capped  by  the  flat,  nmbrella- 
like  crowns;  the  •‘candle  tree,'’  with  its  delightful  odor  and  bright  yellow  color  of 
its  singular  fruits;  the  beantifnl  flowers  of  the  (iKitavia  nitperba.  atid  other  featnn's 
of  the  Isthmian  flora,  the  author  gives  ns  tlu*  followinir  account  of  the  to))o>rra])hy 
of  the  country: 

I’anama  is  liarilly  llu'  rountry  for  mountaineering,  most  of  its  area  being  lietow  the  3,(KlO-foot  eonlour 
iine.  Tlie  tiigliest  elevations  are  in  the  \ve.stern  part,  which  is  an  extension  of  tfie  Costa  Rican  system. 
There  the  Chiriqiti  I'eak,  or  Voican  do  Cliirkjui,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  attains  ll.lKIfl  feet  ami  is 
wortfi  ascctiding.  Fartlier  eastward  and  on  tlie  main  divide  several  bold  peaks  can  lie  seen  from  botli 
I’oasts;  tliey  very  likely  reach  tlie  Ill,(IOI)-foot  line,  but  they  have  ner  er  been  ascended  and  their  exact  alti¬ 
tude,  names,  and  even  their  true  geographic  position  are  still  to  be  recorded. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  easternmost  group  of  high  ranges,  on  the  Colombian  border,  an  undeciphered 
mass  of  domes  atid  peaks,  which  have  never  been  exi>lored  and  whose  real  relation  to  the  western  Cordil¬ 
lera  of  Colombia  has  never  bcon  ascertained.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  they  form  an  independent 
system,  and  that  the  old  notion  of  the  South  .American  .\ndes  forming  also  the  backbone  of  the  Central 
■American  Isthmus  sliouhl  no  longer  appear,  as  it  often  does,  in  modern  writings. 
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liirly  lieauliful  appeiirmu-o.  They  arc.  liowevor.  (iillieiilt  of  access,  and  not  only  Iccm  with  hiswt  life,  hnt 
otIcrfavoritcrcfnf;eforsnakcs.  which arealtractedhy  the  latter  andhy  the  many  small  mammals  *  ♦  *. 

To  the  lover  of  nature,  however,  the  surronndinj;  forests  are  forever  a  .source  of  healthy  enjoyment,  amou): 
which  orchid  hnntint;  is  not  the  least  exciting.  Several  of  the  most  hitthly-iirized  species  hide  on  the  moss- 
grown  trees,  and  often  their  exquisite  perfume  is  the  only  indication  of  their  near  presence.  Now  and 
then  the  eye  is  attracted  liy  white  or  pink  patches  of  Trichopilias.  or  by  the  ciirionsly  shaped  although 
less  conspicuous  (lowers  of  some  Catasetnm. 

In  his  <ii'.s(Ti|iti((n  nf  flic  ascctif  nf  tlu'  ('hiri<|tii  X'ldi-iino.  the  lullnwiiio  icir.ioraiili 
is  ni)fc\V(irthy: 

It  may  he  interesting  to  mention  here  that  along  the  trail,  heiween  two  and  three  thonsanil  meters  eleva¬ 
tion.  there  are  whole  forests  tif  a  I’ersea  trt“e,  which  Is  a  very  near  relative  to  the  alligator  pear.  It  grows 
tielow  and  above  the  frost  line,  and  we  have  reiteatedly  advised  its  acclimatiziition  iti  California,  where 
it  conld  perhatts  he  used  as  a  grafting  or  hutlding  stock.  On  account  of  its  hardiness,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  by  its  means  the  extreme  limit  of  alligator-pear  cultivation  conld  he  shifted  a  good  clistance  northward. 

The  sttidcnt  cf  <*thiinlo}i:y,  however,  will  he  more  iiiten  sit'd  in  the  hitter  jiart  oi 
the  Doctor's  tiarrative.  of  which  we  cati  "ive  otily  a  few  excerpts. 

Our  tramp  through  Panama  now  takes  us  to  scenes  qitite  ditferent  from  those  we  have  Just  described, 
among  what  is  left  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

In  the  years  l.Vll  to  l.MK.  when  Kodrigo  de  Bastiilas  and  Christopher  Columbus  visited  the  northern 
coa.st  of  the  Isthmus,  they  found  it  densely  ))oimlateii.  .\hont  in  years  later  Balboa  met  with  identh-al 
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Prom  the  naturalist's  standpoint  these  highest  mountains  at  both  ends  of  the  Panamanian  territory 
an'  of  special  interest.  .\s  few  or  no  collectors  have  ever  visited  them,  they  are  likely  to  he  the  abode  of 
many  nnknowti  forms  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  They  are  also  the  most  advanced  outposts  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  neighboring  countries.  Besides,  they  are  at  tractive  even  to  the  ordinary  tourist, 
on  account  of  their  beautiful  scenery  and  of  the  marvelous  changes  ol  served  within  a  few  hours  as  one 
rises  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  regions,  exix'riencing  at  thesametimcacorresponding  variation  of  climatic 
l  onditions.  This  is  best  sih'U  in  the  asi-ent  of  the  Chiri(|ni  X'olcano.  the  sninmit  of  which  can  be  reaehed 
in  thrw  days  from  Daviil  by  way  of  K1  Bo(|uete. 

.M'tcr  dc.scriliiiii?  the  lint  cutiiitry  iilmttt  David  the  atilhnr  ccitilititti  s: 

It  should  be  addeil  that  the  south-side  exposures  of  the  hills  and  the  deefier  valleys  offer  sheltered  nooks, 
with  i)ros|H'rous  villages  surrounded  by  patches  of  grassy  pastures  and  of  forests. 

I'hrough  this  nuher  desolate  region  several  rivers  have  cut  di'cp.  narrow  canyons,  in  w  Inch  subtropical 
vegetation  is  mixed  in  a  curious  way.  Oaks  are  smi  growing  next  to  palms,  giant  elms  mingling  their 
branches  with  those  of  towering  ficus,  and,  among  herbaceous  iilatils.  ilematis  and  nettles  side  by  side 
with  show  y  bignonias  and  fragrant  epiiihytic  orchids.  Bathed  in  theiierpctual  but  never  excessive  dami)- 
ness  of  the  foaming  river,  sheltered  from  w  ind  and  strong  nightly  radiatioti  t)y  the  high  surrounding  walls, 
and  with  an  atmosiiheri'  incessatillv  renewed,  the  hidden  recesses  of  these  gorges  assume,  indeed,  a  singn- 
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<i>ii(litii)ti.<  aloiif,'  tlic  southern  eoiist,  and  all  subsequent  reports  of  early  explorers  give  evidenees  of  the 
aet  that  the  whole  eouutry  was  in  possession  of  numerous  elans,  the  names  of  many  of  which  have  lieen 
preserved  *  *  *. 

Iti  the  course  of  my  work  I  had  the  oj)portuuity  of  spt'ndiiiK  many  wi-eks  amotiK  rei)resentatives  of  the 
iliiee  );roui)s  still  in  existence  that  is  to  say.  the  (iuaymies,  the  Ciina-t’una.  and  the  t'hocoes. 

TIIK  (il  AYMIKS. 

I  p  in  the  forbiddim;  mountains  and  valleys  that  form  a  backKround  to  the  laudsea|>e  for  the  traveler 
on  the  steamers  plyint:  between  I’anama  and  David  dwell  the  mass  of  the  present  (iuaymies.  about  o.tMXt 
in  immlMT.  in  their  homes  scattered  throutth  savannas  and  forests.  From  the  time  of  the  conquest  to 
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the  liCKinninf;  of  the  past  century,  they  have  been  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  Catholic  missionaries, 
but  have  since  been  left  to  ro  back  to  most  of  their  ancient  customs  and  ways  of  livint;. 

.\raong  the  few  vestices  left  of  that  transitory  semieiviliz-ed  condition  under  relinious  discipline,  jierhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  is  the  flowinp  cown  of  the  women,  tight  around  the  neck  and  reaching  down  to  the 
feet  ♦  *  *. 

It  is  true  that  when  there  is  no  stranger  near  the  gown  is  mostly  disi-arded,  and  if  a  rain  shower  surprises 
a  caravan  on  the  trail  the  women  quickly  strip,  wrap  their  togs  in  a  large  Calathea  or  Heliconia  leaf,  place 
the  parcel  in  their  load,  and  then  continue  on  their  way. 

The  men  do  likewise,  and  besides  when  they  go  on  a  hunting  expeilition  they  invarmbly  abandon  their 
trousers  liefore  starting  on  a  run  after  some  wild  animal  ♦  ♦  *.  In  this  case  the  shirt  that  forms  the 
only  other  part  of  the  male  wearing  ajiparel  is  taken  off  and  tied  around  the  loins 
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Tlie  Cuaymies  arc  usually  not  of  a  very  i)repossessiui:  appearance.  Their  stature  is  rather  variahlc  and 
their  bcarinchas  not  the  stateliness  that  isoftea  notice, 1  amotiftother  Indians  *  *  *.  Among  the  women 
a  few  were  met  with  who  were  positively  pretty  and— is  it  necessary  to  say— knew  't.  The  children, 
esjieclally  the  little  girls,  also  have  frcipiently  lovely  faces,  with  a  warm,  brown,  velvety  skin  and  beautiful 
eyes.  When  they  reach  the  age  of  pul>erty  their  hair  is  eropi>ed  short  and  not  allowed  to  grow  tigain  tintil 
the  first  baby  is  borti.  Maiilenhool  is.  however,  a  short  stage  of  life  for  the  (luaymi  women,  who  not 
infrequently  become  mothers  before  reaching  their  twelfth  year. 

Face  painting  is  a  eommon  pr;ietie(\  restricted  ajjpannitly  neither  by  age  nor  si‘,\.  although  the  women 
adorn  themselves  thus  only  on  great  occasions.  Itlaek.  reif.  and  white  an'  tht'  favorite  colors,  the  latti'r 
iMung  obtained,  as  I  have  been  tolii.  by  thi'  use  of  an  ordinary  oil  paint,  which  the  t'luaymies  obtain  at 
Boeas  del  Toro.  Little  girls  keep  their  faei's  clean,  but  boys  under  12  were  .swn  with  broad  black  blotches, 
without  definite  ontliiv'.  around  their  eye.s. 

In  men  th(>  decoration  is  always  more  elaborate,  and  ei'rlain  iteculiarities  in  the  patterns,  as  well  as  tlie 
exact  rep<'lition  of  tlnvse  by  distinct  p<‘ople.  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had  formerly  and  may  still  have  a 
signifieanee  as  a  totemie  or  tribal  emblem  *  *  ». 

The  typical  tluaymi  dwcdling  is  a  round  house,  about  S  meters  in  diameter,  with  aeonieal  thatch  roof. 
The  bare  ground  constitutes  the  floor,  and  the  fireplace  is  either  in  the  mi<ldle  or  at  the  side.  Thes<>  houses 
are  not  always  walled.  t\'hen  they  are  they  have  no  windows,  but  two  doors  jdaced  at  the  opposite  emds 
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of  a  si'canl  to  the  circumference  of  the  structure.  The  walls  are  ma<le  of  ens’t  sticks  brought  elosi>  together 
and  tied  with  vines.  On  the  north  side  plaster  made  of  cow  dung  and  clay  is  sometimes  apitlied  so  as  to 
afford  a  protig't  ion  against  the  wind. 

Benches  along  the  walls  ari>  used  as  beds,  iilthough  at  high  altitudes,  when'  the  tempertiltire  is  often 
very  low  at  night,  the  resting  place  is  on  a  light  floor  just  umler  the  roof.  Large  nets,  hanging  from  tht' 
beams,  are  used  in  lieu  of  w.irdrobes  aivi  closets,  and  the  tilling,  fishing,  and  hunting  implements,  all  of 
the  primitive  type  cxet'pt  the  guns,  complete  the  house  furnishings.  Nowadays  the  kitchen  crockery  is 
mostly  imported  ware,  the  only  e.vei'pt  ions  being  the  large  cart  hern  jars  used  to  kis'p  the  chieha.  or  corn 
bw'r,  anti  the  calabashes,  of  universal  use  in  the  Troities. 

THE  ClX.\-Cf.NA  OR  S.\X  IiI..V.S  IXIII.ANS. 

.Veeording  to  historical  records,  confirmed  by  tratlit  ion  and  by  a  few  local  names,  the  Cuna-Cima  extentlcd 
formerly  as  far  as  t  he  valleys  of  the  eastern  n'aches  of  the  Chagres  Uiver.  anti  covereti  both  sities  of  the  Con- 
timntal  Divide  In'twi'en  the  present  Canal  Zone  and  the  Bays  of  San  .\tiguel  and  .\trato.  Inihecour.st' 
of  the  contpiesl  they  offered  a  sleatiy  and  .stubborn  resi.stance.  anti,  though  they  htive  been  gradually 
di'privt'd  of  a  large  ptirt  of  their  former  territory,  it  is  certain  that  to  this  thiy  they  never  htive  Iteen  really 
subjected. 

The  often-circulated  reports  of  the  difliculty  ttf  jtenetrating  into  the  territory  of  the  Cuna-Cui,a  are  true 
only  in  part.  The  backwoods  aborigines,  m  the  v.illeys  of  tfio  Bayano  and  Chucunaiiue  Hivers,  have 
nourished  to  this  day  their  hatred  for  all  sirtingers.  especially  thosi'  of  Sjianish  blood  *  *  ». 

•Vmong  the  .S.in  Bias  Indian^,  who  ar'  at  a  f.tr  higher  level  of  civilization,  the  exetusion  of  aliens  is  tlu' 
re.sult  of  well-fonmli'd  political  reasons.  Their  re.-pected  traditions  are  a  long  record  of  proud  independence; 
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Ilii'j-  liavo  mainliiiui'd  lhi‘  ]mrily  of  their  race  and  enjoyed  freely  for  hundreds  of  years  every  ineli  of  their 
territory.  Tliey  feid  tliat  the  day  tlie  neyro  or  the  white  man  ac(|tiires  a  footliold  in  llieir  titidst  thesi' 
privileyt's  will  become  a  thini;  of  the  past.  This  is  why,  without  iindtie  hostility  to  straiifters,  they  dis- 
eoiira);e  their  incursions. 

liosido.s  heinp  e.xcellent  sailors  and  fishermen,  the  San  lilas  Indians  e.\cel  in  attrietiltiiral  piirstiits.  The 
whole  coast,  as  well  as  the  niimeroiis  island.s  of  Mandinf:a  Hay  and  farther  east,  are  lined  with  extensive 
coeomit-palm  (troves,  of  a  variety  remarkahle  for  the  superior  (ptality  and  .shape  of  the  tints,  \  a.st  areas 
of  the  forests  are  covered  with  the  native  ivory-nttl  palm  and  the  larcer  yrowth  ahotinds  in  halata  or  bully 
t  rees. 

The  last  three  products— coconuts,  ivory  ntits,  and  halata  -  which  are  sold  or  bartered  either  to  local  mer¬ 
chants  or  to  trading  schooners,  are  the  main  sanrceof  wealth  of  these  natives,  among  whom  money  is  never 
scarce  and  jioverty  an  unknown  thing.  The  staple  crops  for  local  consumption,  besides  most  of  the  nsnal 
fruits  of  tropical  .\merica,  are  plantains,  corn.  rice,  cassava,  yams,  and  some  cacao  *  *  *  . 

THE  ClIOCOES. 

Never  in  oiirii  years  of  tropical  experience  have  we  met  wit  h  such  a  stin-loving,  bright,  and  trusting  people, 
living  nearest  to  nature  and  ignoring  the  most  elementary  wiles  of  so-called  civilization.  ITtey  are  several 
hundred  in  niimher  and  their  dwellings  are  scattered  along  the  meandroiis  Sambti  and  its  main  reaches, 
always  at  short  distances,  but  never  near  enough  to  each  other  to  form  real  villages.  Like  their  hoii.ses, 
their  small  idantations  are  close  to  the  river,  Imt  tnostly  farenotigh  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  casual  passi'rhy . 
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I’hysically  the  Chocoes  are  a  line  and  healthy  race.  They  are  tall,  tts  compared  with  the  (Tina-Cnna. 
well  pro(>orlioncd,  and  with  a  graceftil  hearing.  The  men  have  wiry  limbs  and  faces  that  are  at  once  kind 
tind  energetic,  while  as  a  rule  the  girls  are  phimp,  tind  full  of  mischief.  The  grown  women  preserve  their 
good  looks  and  attractiveness  mticli  longer  than  is  generally  the  etise  in  jirimitive  jieoples,  in  which  their 
sex  bears  the  heaviest  share  of  every  day’s  work  The  skin  is  of  a  rich  olive-brown  color  and,  as  usual, 
a  little  lighter  in  wotnen  and  children.  Thottgh  all  go  almost  naked,  they  look  fairer  than  the  San  Hlas 
rimas,  and  some  of  the  women  would  cotnpare  ailvantageotisly  in  this  res|)ect  with  certain  Mediterranean 
tyites  of  the  white  race. 

The  hair  is  left  by  all  to  grow  to  its  natural  letigth,  except  in  a  few  ca.ses,  in  which  the  men  have  it  cropited 
at  the  neck.  It  is  coarse  and  not  jet  black,  as  rciKtrted  of  most  Indians,  btit  with  a  reddish  hue,  which  is 
better  noticed  when  the  sun  is  playing  throtigh  the  thick  mass.  In  young  children  it  decidedly  turns  at 
times  to  a  blond  color,  the  only  dilTerence  from  (he  Caucasian  hair  being  the  pronottneed  coarsene.ss  of  the 
former. 

In  men  the  everyday  dress  consists  of  a  sotmly  clout,  made  of  a  strip  of  r<‘d  calico  about  1  foot  broad  and 
5  feet  long.  This  clout  is  passed  in  front  and  back  of  the  body  over  a  .string  tied  around  the  hips,  the  for  - 
ward  extremity  Ix'ing  left  longer  ;ind  flowing  like  an  aftron.  (»n  feast  days  the  siring  is  rc])lacod  by  a 
broad  band  of  white  beads.  Around  the  neck  and  chest  they  wear  thick  cords  of  the  same  beads  and  on 
their  wrists  broad  silver  culls.  Hats  are  not  usttd:  the  hair  is  usually  tied  with  a  red  ribbon  and  often 
adorned  with  bright  flowers.  The  female  outfit  is  not  less  simple,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  calico  less  than 
:i  feet  wide  and  about  9  feet  long,  wrapped  around  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  retiching  a  little  bidow 
the  knees.  This  is  all,  cxcejit  that  the  neck  is  more  or  less  loadeil  with  Itcads  or  silvt'r  coins  *  *  *. 
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Koiidiios'j  for  cheap  Tint’s  is.  however,  eoinmon  to  liolli  si'xes,  anil  little  eliiliin-ii  often  wear  earrings  or 
lienilants. 

The  t'liocoes  .seem  to  Iki  exclusively  monogamist  and  l)otli  parents  surround  their  Ijaties  with  tender 
care,  l>‘ing  mindful,  however,  to  prepaiv  them  e,ai  ly  for  the  liard  and  struggling  life  ahead  of  them  ♦  *  *. 

The  houses  of  the  Chocoiis  are  Ituilt  on  a  txjtter  plan  than  thoseofeither  theCuna-t’unasor  the  (iuaymies. 
Their  structure  is  almost  uniform,  although  the  dimensions  vary.  The  floor  is  raised  8  fiset  from  the  ground 
and  supported  on  each  long  side  by  a  row  of  four  palm  posts,  which  extend  through  it  and  lx?ar  the  weight 
of  the  roof.  Trunks  of  the  Iriartea  jialm,  split  o|)en  and  flattened,  form  the  flooring.  The  roof  is  palm- 
thatched  and  with  four  sheds,  two  of  which  correspond  to  the  long  side  of  the  houses  and  join  at  the  top  in 
a  gable,  .\ccess  to  the  floor  is  by  means  of  a  notched  pole,  which  is  turned  over  when  the  dogs  are  not 
wanted,  or  to  indicate  the  abseius'  of  the  family.  The  kitchen  hearth  is  built  at  the  corner  least  exposed 
to  the  prevailing  wind,  and  consists  of  a  square  frame  filled  with  clay,  with  a  few  loosi’  stones  on  which 
to  si’t  the  pots. 

The  Chocoes  are  very  industrious,  during  dry  spells  planting  and  watcliing  their  crops,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  canoeing.  When  the  heavy  rains  come  they  slay  at  home  weaving  baskets  of  all  kinds,  making  ropes, 
hammix'ks,  carving  dishes,  mortars,  stools  and  other  objects  out  of  Inv,  trunks. 


SAX  libAS  (TT  AND  FILL  WORK  JACKET,  I’ANAMA. 

The  garments  of  the  San  Bias  Indian  women  consist  of  a  short  skirt  and  sort  of  chemise  of  colored  cotton, 

comiHised  of  various  layers  of  appliifue  work  neatly  sewed  together,  forming  very  curious  designs. 

The.se  garments  are  identical  to-day  with  the  description  of  them  that  Wafer  gave  over  2IKI  years  ago. 

As  to  thoir  cleanliness  Dr.  Pittier  says  the  first  thini!;  they  do  in  the  morning  is  to 
jump  into  the  near-hy  river,  and  these  ahlutions  are  performc’d  several  times  a  day. 
The  kitchen  utensils  are  always  kept  clean  and  their  simjtle  dishes  look  almost  always 
inviting. 

“The  Dirt  Diggers,”  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  which  appears  in  Colliers  for 
June  29,  caught  what  might  be  called  the  “inspiration  of  Panama,”  and  it  moved 
him  to  cut  for  us  a  trenchant  word-frieze  of  the  toil  unending  of  those  aptly  tenned 
“dirt  diggers.” 

Of  the  many  problems  solved  in  perfecting  the  organization  carrying  on  the  canal 
task  none  hold  greater  interest  for  the  average  untechnical  reader  than  that  dealing  with 
the  “human”  question.  That  man  needs  tnuch  and  varied  ftiel  is  the  strong  impres¬ 
sion  we  receive  oti  reading  the  following: 

At  Colon  i.s  the  wholesale  house  of  the  commission,  the  ice  plant,  the  cold-storage  plants,  the  laundry. 
tX’ery  morning  at  4.30  a  supply  train  of  l(icars,of  which  a  third  are  refrigerator  ears,  leaves  headquarters,  and 
at  the  stations  along  the  canal  drops  the  daily  supplies  for  the  retail  stores,  the  employees,  hotels,  and  messes. 
In  this  storehouse  at  ( 'ristolial  are  things  to  eat  from  every  land.  It  is  the  most  fascinating  shop  in  the  world . 
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You  step  from  under  the  hot  sunshine  and  the  palms  into  12°  below  zero,  and  with,  over  your  flannels,  a 
heavy  overcoat  that  is  considerately  loaned  you  by  the  commission,  you  are  led  to  dunReons  while  with 
snow. 

In  these  vaults,  and  hanRinR  from  hooks  or  piled  on  slabs  of  ice,  are  thousands  of  (piarters  of  beef,  piys, 
fish, chickens,  and  fiKidstulIs  few  Americans  have  ever  tasted.  There  are  many  nationalities  on  the  “silver" 
pay  roll  of  the  commission,  and  each  demands  its  own  fcKKl.  So,  for  the  Italian  there  is  imported  from  his 
own  land  macaroni,  chee.se,  and  tomato  paste  for  his  soup;  for  the  Spaniard  dried  fish,  Spanish  red  wine, 
still  another  kind  of  cheese,  olives,  and  garbanzos,  a  bean  from  Algiers,  lacking  which  the  Spaniard  will  go 
on  strike:  for  the  West  Indian  negroes  yams  and  native  fruit  from  Jamaica,  and  for  the  coolies  from  India  rice 
that  comes  all  the  way  from  Hangoon.  For  the  American  there  is  everything  he  loves,  and,  as  one  knows, 
for  the  food  at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  which  is  run  by  the  commission,  is  the  same  as  is  issued  In  all  the  employees, 
is  of  excellent  (piality.  As  a  comment  on  the  high  cost  of  living  at  home  and  the  profits  of  middlemen,  the 
price  of  meal  on  the  zone,  although  it  has  been  transported  by  land  and  sea  ll.iKH)  miles,  is  less  than  in  New 
York  City. 

Equally  bt'yiiiiil  ordinary  coiiiiirfhonsioii  is  ihc  operation  of  the  canal  laundry. 
Here  7,500  jdeces  leave  the  tubs  daily  to  be  tltdivert-d  to  a  creditable  recipient  impatient 


SAN  ni.AS  INDIAN  WOMEN. 

.\mong  the  .San  Hlas  Indians  the  canoes  are  solid  trunks  of  mahogany  or  cedar  trees,  and  tiny  ones  are 
given  the  little  children  as  soon  as  thev  can  walk,  which  results  in  making  these  Indians  of  both  se.xes 
as  much  at  home  on  the  water  as  on  the  land. 

of  delay.  As  Mr.  Davis  .says,  "tlie  ffrealtsst  mystery  of  all  the  zone  is  how  each  of  the 
(5.5,000  peoph*  who  patronize  the  commissary’s  laundry  gets  his  own  jxK'ket  handkt'r- 
chief.” 

The  writer  concludes  his  article  with  a  description  of  the  way  the  canal  achievement 
is  being  put  through,  that  will  surely  be  an  inspiration  to  any  one  who  reads  it.  Inten¬ 
sive  energy  is  spelled  in  every  lime.  The  military  comparison  is  happy.  It  calls  to 
the  soul  of  the  martial  .spirit,  patriotism,  making  us  Americans  fill  our  hearts  in  pride 
of  our  people  and  our  work. 

The  Cherimoya  in  California,  With  Notes  on  Some  Other  Anonaceous  Fruits,  by 
F.  W.  Popenoe,  West  India  Gardens,  Altadena,  Galifornia,  is  the  title  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Pomona  ('oUqa-  Journal  of  Economic  Botany.  The  relative  merits  of 
the  Temperate  Zone  and  Torrid  Zone  fruits  is  a  theme  that  may  lead  to  acrimonious 
dispute,  yet  none  can  deny  the  gastronomic  virtues  of  the  cherimoya. 

The  uninitiated  taste  this  delectable  seed  vessel  for  the  first  time,  expecting  another 
disappointing  realization.  Hut  such  expectation  disajtpears  with  the  first  mouthful 
of  the  fruit.  From  ('hihuahua,  Mexico,  to  Llai-Llai,  Chile,  the  cherimoya  is  king  of 
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A  CHEIUMOYA  TI!KK 


TllK  niKKIMOYA. 


The  Itest  types  of  lh('  oheriraoya  ftrow  to  a  lem:th  of  5  or  •>  inches  ami  sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  a 
pound  and  a  half.  .V  fully  ripe  fruit  is  so  delicioas  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundri'il 
on  first  tasting  it  would  I'k'  other  than  delighted.  In  flavor  and  character  the  flesh  may  Imi  likened 
to  a  delicious  sherlx't  or  ici’  cream. 
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tains  4S  stars  and  is  024  feet  long  by  30  find  wide.  Tp  to  this  year  tho  flag  contained  but  40  stars,  but  th** 
States  of  Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico  having  b<'cn  admitted  to  statehood,  two  additional  stars  have  now 
ixvn  added  to  the  flag  to  commemorate  their  entranc**  into  the  Union. 
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the  lirsi  itierimoya  sceils  fimnd  their  way  tu  Eur»|)e.  aiid  haviiit; eutiie  from  I’eru  it  was ii  iturally  supposed 
that  the  tree  was  a  native  of  that  country,  f.ater,  whs'ti  Kurop.'uti  botanists  foun  I  the  tree  inanapp-trently 
wild  state  in  the  mountains  of  I’eru  and  Eeua  lor,  this  belief  was  more  firinly  establishe  I,  but  it  is  plainly 
a[)parent  that  the  tree  might  have  become  naturalized  in  the  2ai  years  that  had  elapsed  since  its  intro- 
liuetion,  even  to  such  an  e.Ment  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  native.  I’rof.  .Vlcoeer  points  out  that  the 
work,  ’‘liisloria  del  Nuevo  Mundo,"  was  unknown  to  l>e  Can  iolle,  an  1  he  also  presents  much  other 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  Central  .\merican  origin,  with  the  result  that  little  room  is  left  for  doubt. 

In  .Mexico  the  common  natne  of  this  fruit  is  spelle  I  •■chirimoya.'’  Evidently  a  dillerent  spoiling  is  used 
in  I’eni,  giving  rise  to  the  specific  name  chcrimolia  and  the  English  adaptions  ‘'cherimoya  ”  and  “eheri- 
moyar,”  the  latter  most  commonly  used  in  the  liritish  colonies.  I'hough  the  fruit  came  to  California  from 
.Mexico,  the  spelling  '‘cherimoya’'  has  looen  generally  adopted  by  h,)rtieulturists  in  this  State,  an  1  wdll.  in 
all  probability,  eventually  supersede  all  others. 

.Some  authorities  have  termeif  ali  members  of  the  genus  .Iho/i  i  "eustar  1  apple,"  in  lividually  and  collee  - 
tively;  it  is  extremely  undesirable  that  the  eherimoya  be  known  nn  ler  this  name,  w  hich  projoerly  belongs 
to  the  West  Indian  .1  iionn  rdici/lala.  a  fruit  similar  to  the  cherimoya  in  many  characteristics.  Imt  greatly 
inferior  in  (piality.  I'he  listing  of  I  he  cherimoya  un  li'f  the  name  "custard  aiii)le"  has  alretidy  led  to  much 


Kr..iii  tlariicr  s  Mogo/iiif. 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  COKOPUNA, 


One  of  the  objects  of  the  1911  d'alt!  Peruvian  Exiiedition  was  to  accomplish  the  ascent  of  one  of  tic  highest 
(teaks  of  the  Peruvian  .Vndes.  This  feat  was  stiecr'ssfully  accomplished  by  Prof.  Hingliam.  .Mr.  H.  L. 
Tucker,  arehseological  engineer  of  the  expedition,  and  Corpl.  Mariano  Oattiarra,  who  are  shown  in  the 
picture.  Prof.  Bingham  is  standing  next  to  the  tent,  Mr.  Tucker  carries  the  Stars  and  Slriites.  and  the 
corporal  forms  the  “guard  of  honor.” 

confusion  among  nurserymen  atid  horticulturists  in  this  State,  some,  knowing  that  this  name  was  ap[)lied 
to  A.  niiculala,  going  .so  far  as  to  list  this  s|)eeies  and  .4.  chcrimolia  as  synonymous.  Furthermore,  the 
eherimoya  sutlers  a  certain  loss  of  (trestige  through  this  confusion  -sullieient  in  itself  to  merit  careful  dis. 
crimination  on  the  part  of  all  those  de-:cril)ing  or  listing  it. 

The  Peruvian  Expedition  of  1912,  by  Prof.  Hiram  Binoham,  director  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  Science  oi  May  17,  11112,  oives  the  details  of  the  work  planned  for  this  important 
undertaking,  which  is  a  continuation  of  thattif  the  Yale  Peruvian  P^xpedition  of  1911. 
The  expedition  has  been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  Yale  I'niversity  and  the 
.National  Geograjohic  .Society,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  discoveriesof  J91 1  to 
guide  this  year’s  plans  bids  fair  to  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  topography, 
geology,  pathology,  forestry,  anthrop.ologv,  and  archaeology  of  Peru. 

The  Palms  Indigenous  to  Cuba.  This  highly  technical  paper,  by  Mr.  Odoardo 
Beccari,  appears  in  the  same  magazine.  The  study  of  palms  has  ever  proved  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  botanists,  and  here  tlu*  n’sults  of  an  expert’s  investigations  an*  lucidly  set  forth. 
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RAMBoril.I.ET  RAMS. 

In  the  immense  terrilory  of  Ifio  Negro,  Argentina,  the  estimated  nnmlx'r  of  shiH'p,  aeeording  to  the 
IPlt)  eensns,  was  4.72I.K4-t.  These  an'  almost  nniversally  of  the  Kambonillet,  type.  The  (iovern- 
ment  is  now  l)uilditig  a  railroad  into  the  interior  of  this  territory,  whieh  awaits  transportation  faeili- 
ties  to  inen'ase  its  agrieulttiral  industries. 

jtlaiit.s-- white  elover,  redtop.  and  many  similar  fira.sses.  All  of  the  island  is  fnlly 
.stocked,  and  has  been  for  many  years.  The  types  of  .sheej)  .seen  here  are  the  Romney, 
the  Lineoln,  and  some  few  Corriedales  (of  New  Zealand),  a  cross  between  Lincoln  and 
merino.  Very  jfood  but  rather  coar.se  wools  come  from  the  re<;ion  alon<;  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  There  is  ab.solutely  no  handicap  to  shepherding  here.  Wild  dogs  and  a 
few  foxes  are  the  only  destroying  animals.  The  fenced  pastures  carry  their  flocks  the 
year  round  with  no  extra  feeding.  The  number  of  .sheejt  reported  in  Tierra  del  Fuego 
on  the  Argentine  side  only  is  l.:}41,3.jl,  an  almost  incredible  number  for  .stt  small  a 
country. 

North  of  the  island  is  the  Argentine  territory  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  is  a  vast  region 
not  yet  fully  sttK'ked  with  .sheej).  Its  .south  and  we.st  are  well  gras.sed.  its  north  and 
east  .semide.st'rt.  yet  this  region  is  capable  of  carrying  abtmt  1.2(M)  .sheej)  to  the  league. 


South  American  Wool.— The  Tariff  Hoard  of  the  United  States  tiovernment 
recently  .sent  Mr.  .Iost‘j)h  K.  Wing  to  South  America  to  stttdy  the  woolgrowing  industry 
then*.  The  following  facts  and  conclusions,  dealing  with  the  indu.stry  as  it  has  thus 
far  develojK'd  in  the  extreme  southern  j)ortion  of  the  continent,  are  brought  out  in  his 
rejxnt.  Since  these*  are  re.siilts  of  an  investigation  by  a  disinterested  exjeert,  unusual 
intere.st  attaches  to  the  rej)ort.  only  j)ortion.s  of  which  we*  have  sjeae-e  to  epiote. 

The  islanel  of  Tie*rra  elel  Fue*go.  eene-half  e)f  whie-h  is  ('hile*an,  is  one*  of  the  be*st  .she*ej) 
e-ountries  in  the*  weerlel.  On  this  islanel  and  on  the*  mainland  adjace*nt.  in  Chile*aii 
t(*rritory.  there  exi.sts  one  of  the  gre*ate*st  .sh)*ej)  ranches  in  the*  world,  and  one  eif  the 
be*.st  manageel.  j)roelue-ing  gooel  wool  at  a  low  e-o.st  and  e*xe'e*llt*nt  mutton  whie'h  goes 
froze*!!  eer  e*a!i!ie*el  to  Ihighuid. 

The  ishuiel  has  a  rich,  blae-k  .soil.  ofte*!i  i!!)*li!!e*el  to  be*  jeeaty;  ttsually  abu!)ela!!t  raiti- 
fall;  !!ot  e*!iot!gh  .s!!))W  te)  do  hann;  a!id  i.se'ove*n*d  with  good.  )'lo.se*-.se*t .  !iutritioi!s  forage* 
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At  Rid  (Jalli‘f;ds  oiu*  scc's  fim*.  fat  imittoiis.  and  ajtain  at  ('oyh*.  with  fewer  fat  slieep  as 
one  floes  nortiiwani.  -Many  Romney  rains  are  used,  and  also  Lincolns.  The  wools  of 
tSanta  Crnz  are  fjood  wools,  clean  and  stronu;,  hut  of  a  .somewhat  coarse  nature,  (*xcej)t 
in  the  crossbreds  and  tin- merinos  of  the  northern  coast  lands.  It  is  the  land  hack 
from  the  coast  that  is  heiiif;  newly  st(M-ked.  The  Santa  Cruz  River  is  now  heiiif' opened 
to  naviftation.  which  should  develo])  a  rich  ftrazins;  refjion.  It  is  nearly  certain  that 
the  numbers  of  .sheep  and  output  of  wools  from  Santa  (.'ruz  will  auftment,  and  perha))s 
may  increase  oO  to  100  per  cent.  Accordin';  to  the  census  of  1!)10,  there  were  in  Santa 
Cruz  2,387.5(iti  sheep,  and  the  tc'rritory  can  ])rol)at)ly  su])i)ort  easily  o.OOO.OOO  .sheep. 
To  do  this  will  recpiire  the  erection  of  many  windmills  for  pumpinf;  water,  and  much 
fencin';. 

Chuhut  and  j>arts  of  Satita  Cruz  are  to  he  opened  up  by  the  new  (Jovernment  rail¬ 
ways  now  under  con.struction,  which  will  enable  many  more  .sheep  to  he  kept.  In  the 
hack  j)arts  of  Chuhut  is  a  fine  f;razin<;  country  near  the  base  of  the  Andes.  It  is  e.sti- 
maled  that  this  territory  now  has  about  2.123,028  sheep  and  could  easily  double  and 
probably  (piadruple  this  ntimber.  The  .sheep  of  Chuhut  are  very  largely  of  Rand)ou- 
illet  type,  thoUf;h  tlu're  are  many  Lincoln  rams  u.sed. 

The  immen.se  tt'rritory  of  Rio  Xeftro  is  not  heavily  stocked  with  .sheep  at  ])re.sent . 
Aloiif;  the  rivers  and  in  the  we.st  alon<;  the  mountains  are  estancias.  There  are  now 
4,721,844  .sheep  in  tlie  territory,  accordin';  to  the  Hfllt  cen.sus.  They  are  almost 
universally  of  the  Rambouillet  blood.  The  territory  is  <-apable  of  carryiiif;  several 
times  its  pre.s(*nt  number  of  sheep,  but  it  awaits  transportation  facilities,  the  .sellini;  of 
the  land  and  feTicinf;.  and  the  advent  of  American  windmills.  The  Government  is 
now  buildiiif;  a  road  into  the  interior. 

Where  our  Bananas  Come  From,  by  Edwin  R.  Fra.ser.  in  the  July  mimber  of 
The  XatioiHil  (leoijraphir  Sfwjdzhie.  is  an  interestini;  account  of  the  banana  industry 
in  general  and  the  method  of  culture,  yield,  and  enormous  ])roduction  of  this  remark¬ 
able  fruit  in  Costa  Rica  in  particular.  As  is  cust')marv  with  The  Xatiomil  Geographic 
Mag  aziiie,  the  article  is  bi'antifnlly  and  ])rofusely  illustrated. 

.Vs  to  the  culture  in  gt'iieral  Mr.  Eraser  writes: 

(iivi'n  till'  ri'iiuisili'  soil  anil  climati',  tlii'  banana  n>i|uin's  littlo  altonlion,  proilui'iii);  fruit  ovit.v  month 
ilurinK  the  year,  anil  is  splf-jiropaKatint:  by  inoans  of  siu'kors,  which  continually  shoot  oil  from  the  mat  at 
the  root  of  the  mother  plant,  fniler  cultivation  these  suckers  are  kept  ilown,  as  the  welfare  of  the  mother 
plant  ilemanits.  from  3  to  to  each  mat  ln'inj;  alloweil  to  remain,  comiiiK  on  from  3  to  .'>  months  tiehinil  the 
parent,  anil  so  on  in  per|)i‘tual  sucii'ssion.  Sometimes  more  than  a  dozen  suckers,  in  groups  of  ilillerent 
aRi's,  may  In'  se<'n  in  a  single  mat. 

.\t  the  age  of  1(1  to  11  months  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  consists  of  1  bunch  or  stem  to  each  plant,  the 
fruit  being  arranged  around  a  fibrous  stem  in  la.vers,  called  hands,  with  7  to  12  hands  or  l.'i  to  2.)  fingers  to 
the  stem,  the  total  averaging  12dozeii  bananas.  This  stem  grows  out  of  thelopof  the  plant,  In'ing  in  fact 
a  continuation  of  it.  and  by  the  great  weight  which  it  Is'ars  shoots  over  to  the  side,  with  its  upiier  end 
extending  downward.  The  stem  is  elongated  from  2  to  3  fix't  Is'yond  the  fruit  and  is  tipix'd  by  a  forma  - 
tion  of  matted  purple  leaves,  in  the  shaiie  of  a  spear  point,  which  is  called  the  flower. 

The  plant,  now  shortly  dying  naturally,  under  cultivation  is  cut  down,  to  give  place  to  its  3  to  .7  succi's- 
sors,  that  iK'ing  the  numlii'r  usually  grown  in  each  mat.  For  planting  new  areas  the  young  suckers  are  cut 
oil  close  to  the  mat  and  transplanted  in  holes  2(1  inches  deep  and  l.i  feet  apart  each  way. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  industry  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  markets  which  that 
country  stijiplies  may  be  had  from  the  following: 

Costa  Rica  at  iire.sent  exiiorts  annually,  in  round  numlK'rs,  Kl.btKi.iKKi  bunches  of  bananas,  and  this  (luan- 
t  it  y  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Jamaica,  which  is  approximately  12.()()(),lKX).  It  is  probable  the  latter  figures 
will  soon  lie  equaled  in  Costa  Rica,  when  the  large  areas  of  new  ground  now  tx'ing  brought  under  cultivation 
Ix'come  productive.  During  the  busiest  seivson  an  average  of  a  steamer  a  day  leaves  Port  Linion  with  fniit 
for  the  .Vmerican  and  English  markets,  the  exportat  ion  soniet  imes  reaching  a  total  of  over  a  million  bunches 
in  a  month. 
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Of  ilii'  counfry’s  apiiniximuti'ly  four-fifllis  jio  lo  tlu'  I'niti-il  Stales  ami  <iiie-lifih  lo  Kiiclaml, 

Of  the  fruit  sent  lo  the  fiiiled  Stale's,  nearly  oiie-half  entiTS  throufth  New  Orleans,  whh'h  is  the  most  ini- 
IKjrtant  banana  port  in  I  hi'  world,  with  a  total  import  at  ion  of  a  little  less  than  H.ikki.ihki  Imnehes  diirini;  lln' 
liseal  year  ended  .lune  ill,  IHll.oiie-foiirlh  of  whieh  eame  from  Costa  Uiea.  The  remainder  of  the  prodnel 
is  taken  by  Itostoti,  Mobile,  and  New  York,  in  the  order  named. 

It  is  jinilialily  safe  to  say  that  the  va.-t  majority  of  the  luiiiaiia  eali  rs  iti  this  eotimry 
ri'oard  it  as  a  doliciotis  fruit,  to  ho  oatoii  in  its  raw  state  only,  and  have  Init  little,  if 
any,  knowledfri'  of  the  varied  iisi's  it  st'rvt's  in  the  Troities.  The  following  extract  frotn 
Mr.  I'Vdst'r's  article  will  he  of  ititi'nst  in  this  eonin'elion: 

milritioiis  and  easily  digestible  Hour  is  olilained  from  the  banana  after  it  has  been  dried  in  the  sun. 
This  Hour  is  said  lo  aet  as  a  eiire  for  indiyeslion  and  other  stomach  disorders,  and  is  hiyhiy  valued  by  the 


banana  stalk  as  it  looked  when  freshly  eiil  .Same  stalk  showitiR  thi'  ttrowlh  in  the  ei'iiter 

at  1(1  a.  m.  •.>()  minutes  later. 

I’llOTOCUAl’lIS  Ihl.lSTHATING  THE  HAIMII  GKttWTIl  OF  THE  HANANA  I'EANT. 


It  would  stiem  that  a  mol ion-piel tire  i-amera  would  almost  b'  nettes.sary  lo  ri'eord  the  si'emintt  inen'dible 
ttrowth.  The  aeeompanying  fthotottraphs  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  and  rafiidity  with  whit'h  the 
banaiia  .si'ts  aliout  to  overcome  an  injury  whieh  toother  vegi'table  life  would  jirove  fatal.  The  gn'al 
rapidity  of  growth  is  due  to  the  spirally  wrappi'd  leaves  that  am  eonlained  within  the  banana  stalk  and 
am  merely  pushed  upward  and  unrolled  instead  of  developing  frotn  a  bud. 

native  women  as  an  infant  food.  Eipial  parts  of  this  Hour  and  wheat  Hour  are  used  in  making  a  bread  that 
is  of  pleasing  titste  and  nutritious,  but  worthy  of  mention  more  for  its  digestibility,  .\rtifieial  heat  is  also 
employed  in  drying  the  banana  to  make  this  Hour,  and  in  .some  ('Oiinlries  the  industry  is  of  growing  impor- 
tanee. 

Besides  eating  the  fruit,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eouniries  where  it  is  grown  employ  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
sufiply  many  of  the  needs  of  life.  From  one  sjieeies  an  aeeeplable  quality  of  vinegar  is  made  by  .simply 
mashing  the  fruit  and  placing  the  mash  in  an  t'arlhenware  jar  covered  with  a  linen  rag,  allowing  it  to  fer¬ 
ment.  The  rip*'  jtlantain,  fermenteil,  gives  on  distillation  an  extremely  strong  brandy,  not  very  agreeable 
to  the  ta.ste,  and  the  natives,  though  ai'cuslomed  to  strong  Ikpiors,  usually  give  preference  to  milder 
beverages.  With  the  es.sen('e  extracted  from  the  guineo  plantain,  a  short,  thit'k  variety, an  aroma  or 
boiKjuet  is  given  to  false  cognacs  and  brandies  in  Fatro|H' which  are  i lest  ined  for  exfwrtation.  Fori'oughs 
and  bronchial  inflammalion  a  fs'ctoral  is  made  by  roasting  an  unis't'lt'd  banana  in  the  oven,  removing  Ih*' 
skin,  then  thoroughly  c<H>king  it  in  a  little  water,  laking  thesiruf*.  From  the  ribs  of  the  leaf,  which  'litfi'r 
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in  color  according  lo  >|K‘cics,  llic  Filipinos  weave  a  reinarkahly  lineclolh,  lull  the  inosi  useful  scrvii  e  whicli 
the  leaf  renders  to  the  negroes  of  the  hanana  fields  of  I'osta  Kica  t  Inis  far  is  protection  from  the  heavy  raiii', 
anil  for  this  imrfHise  it  is  hetter  than  the  linest  silk  ntnhrella. 

As  to  llio  'Tri  al  promise  of  the  future  of  the  inilustry  Mr.  I-Vaser  writes: 

The  markets  where  the  fruit  is  already  known  are  insatiatile,  and  iiractically  nno|H'ned  Helds  for  it  arc 
found  in  the  countries  of  continental  FTtirojM'.  In  Knglaml  its  consunifition  is  iticreasing  at  a  phenomenal 
fiace,  as  the  sterling  ipialities  of  the  fruit  becotne  known  and  the  jirice  chea|K>ned.  Where  hnt  a  few  years 
ago  the  fruit  was  ohtainahle  only  in  the  larger  cities  of  that  country  and  each  banana  was  wrapiK-d  in  tis.sne 
pa|)r‘r,  commanding  a  price  that  only  a  few  could  atlord  lo  pay,  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  green  grocer  at  a 
country  crossroads  who  does  not  .sell  it. 

A  very  (oiiiprrhiiisivf  ])a])cr  on  “The  Banana  and  its  Relatives”  appiund  in 
the  May,  1!HI,  nuinlx  r  of 'I'liK  IU  li.kitn. 


Stalk  s  hours  after  cutting. 


Ideiiiic.il  stalk  :tl  houis  after  cutting. 


Platinum  in  Colombia  is  the  loailino  article  in  The  Minim/  Journal  (London)  of 
.May  18,  1912.  It  deals  briefly  with  the  history,  actual  occurrence,  and  probable 
source  of  this  rare  metal  in  Colombia.  'I'he  oeneral  auriferous  and  itlatiniferous  dis¬ 
trict  is  known  as  K1  ( 'haco.  and  includes  the  two  Provinces  Atrato  and  San  .luaii  of  the 
Caiica  l>e|)artment.  The  main  .stream  and  tributaries  of  the  8an  .Iiian  are  especiallt 
rich  in  <Told  and  platinum  from  its  junction  with  the  Sipi  to  the  lu'adwaters.  -Vccord- 
in<T  to  Charles  ItuIIman.  below  the  Tamana  the  proportion  is  10  to  1  in  favor  of  frold. 
while  above  it  is  2  to  1 .  South  of  Muenaventura  fpiite  a  number  of  rivers  flow  directly 
I  from  the  western  Cordillera  in  a  freneral  we.sterly  direction  to  the  Pacific.  Most  of 

the.se  yield  alluvial  .srold,  and  some  of  them  platinnm  as  well,  notably  the  (iiiapi. 
alrno.st  due  west  of  Popayan.  Hence  iilatinum  has  a  very  wide  ran<;e  in  Colombia. 
beitifT  fotind  between  the  .second  and  sixth  decrees  of  north  latitude. 

Up  the  Orinoco,  by  the  editor  of  The  India  liubber  Wejrld,  is  a  most  interesting  and 
informative  article,  profusely  illu.strated.  in  the  .Fune  I.  1912,  i.ssue  of  this  valuable 
trade  journal.  This  is  the  first  installnumt  of  the  .story  of  the  author's  trip  up  the 
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riviT  which  was  ihou^'ht  hy  Sir  Walter  Raleifih  to  lea<i  to  the  lamed  K1  Itorado.  The 
description  of  the  natural  scetiery  and  the  information  ndative  to  two  ureat  industries 
of  Venezuela,  halata  ijum  and  llevea  rubber,  in  this  issue,  told  in  the  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining;  style  of  the  editor,  make  a  delitrlitful  story.  The  followiiiir  is  one  of  the  para- 
”;raphs  which  srive  .some  of  the  pleasin';  features  of  such  a  journey: 

Otu'oon  deck  tho  Klory  of  the  morniiij;  amjily  ropaiil  I  ho  loss  of  slci'p.  The  hoal  was  slippin;;  cpiietly  ami 
rapidly  throujih  ajilaciil  si  roam  not  more  than  aiMl  yards  wido,  andoxoopi  for  l  ho  ahsonoo  of  palms  it  micht 
ha  VO  Itoonlho  “narrows"  of  tho  Amazon.  Thoro  was  anol  hor  difloronoo  in  Ihoalmndant  bird  lifo— parrots, 
gp'at  flooks  of  maoaws.  whito  swans,  wadinj;  birds  -AVhite,  ftray,  and  bluo.  So  noar  did  wo  run  to  tho  shoro 
that  tho  massos  of  bloom  that  (looked  tho  troos  ootild  Ik'  plainly  soon  in  all  of  thoir  varied  color  and  iM'auly. 
ttnoo  we  passed  olos(>  to  a  ttianl  tree,  in  tho  upper  branohos  of  which  four  ttroat  monkeys  sal  and  (tazed 
(jravt'ly  at  us.  They  wore  crotesquoly  colored,  rod  and  black,  and  wore  said  to  Ik'  tho  •  howlers"  which 
ttntot  I  ho  risinu  .sun  with  roars  that  would  fill  alien  with  envy. 

Relative  to  the  rubber  iiroduction  of  Venezuela,  the  followino,  coining;  from  such  a 
reliable  and  conservative  source  as  the  eilitor  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  is  of  more 
then  p.tssin"  interest: 

That  Venezuela  posses.se.s  (treat  rubber  forests  none  can  deny.  Tlie  vast  territory  adjaceiil  to  Brazil 
contiKumis  to  the  Rio  Ne(;ro,  the(’a.s.siquiare,  and  the  upper  OritUK'o  prcKluces  considerable  llevea  rubber, 
which  comes  sometimes  down  the  Orinoco  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  and  sometimes  down  the  Rio  Xe(;ro  to 
Manaos.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cassiquiare  River  forms  a  navicable  channel  between  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Nt'cro  that  is,  durinc  Ihe  rainy  sea.son.  This  rubber  area,  said  to  con¬ 
tain  nearly  lilo.UtKi.ikK)  acres,  has  never  liet'ti  Ihorouchly  e.xploiled.  The  Jlev('a  ricidifolia  is  probably 
the  .source  of  the  rubber  (talhered  in  this  territory  and  not  the  Brasiliensis.  Over  toward  the  border  of 
British  Ouiana  there  are  also  Ileveas.  but  whether  cood  or  bad  none  know  as  yet.  There  seem  to  be  no 
llevea  trees  on  tbe  lower  Orinoco. 

New  Brazilian  Legislation,  in  the  .«ame  i.ssue  of  the  India  Rublnr  W'lrld,  is  an 
examination  and  exjilanation  of  the  jirincipal  features  of  the  lu'w  ISrazilian  law  which 
was  ajiproved  on  January  5,  1!»12,  by  the  President.  This  law  seems  to  be  a  carefully 
formulated  measure,  coveriiif;  rubber  in  all  staffes  of  imjHirtance  from  the  soil  to 
the  out';oin<;  steamer,  and  this  analysis  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  iiiterestt'd  in 
this  great  Rrazilian  industry. 

Mining  in  the  Morelos  District,  in  Mining  and  Srientijir  /Vm  (San  Franci.sco) 
of  June  29,  1912,  gives  the  history  and  detaiU'd  description  of  a  tuimber  of  mines 
and  of  the  jiersonal  experiences  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Sheldon,  author  of  the  article,  while 
prosjiecting  in  this  section  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  “Bolivian  Placers 
Again”  and  “Gold  Discovery  in  Venezuela”  art'  also  conservative  articles  dealing 
with  the  recent  exjtloitation  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  those  countries. 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad,  a  Triumph  of  Sanitary  Science,  by  II.  M.  l.omt*, 
a|)|H>ars  in  Modern  Sanitation. 

The  lesson  of  Panama  has  had  its  ajiplication  in  the  heart  of  Rrazil. 

The  .story  of  the  disasters  attending  the  first  attemjtls  in  the  way  of  building  a 
railroad  around  the  Madeira-Maniori*  Falls  were  ba.st'd  uixin  the  stttne  cau.ses  that 
led  to  failure  in  Panama. 

So  the  factors  of  success  are  .similar.  Sanitary  develojunents  recently  brought  to 
light  were  made  the  basis  tif  all  jilans,  and  all  sanitary  arrangements  were  comjtleted 
before  a  yard  of  railroad  cimstruction  work  was  undertaken. 

The  re.sult  is  vividlv  set  forth  by  a  comjiarisonof  the  hosiutal  figures  of  the  notorious 
Collins  expedition  and  those  of  the  present  construction  force.  Of  the  total  employed 
in  the  first  expedition,  941,  the  official  rejMirt  of  deaths  in  Rrazil  within  a  year  was 
221,  and  this  did  not  include  the  hundreds  of  sick  that  returned  to  die  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  four  years  of  work  which  has  ended  with  the  recent  comjiletion  of  the 
remarkable  railroad  the  total  number  of  hospital  cases  were  9(i,  while  deaths  by 
drowning,  accidents,  and  tro])ical  di.seases  amounted  to  not  more  than  12. 

This  proves  that  modern  sanitation  has  opened  to  civilization  a  great  region  hereto¬ 
fore  considered  locked  to  the  white  man. 
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VENEZI  ELA’S  TRIUI  TE  TO  ClIIUSTOPHEK  COlA  MIU  S. 

X'pppr  pioliiro:  The  towering  statue  of  the  Discoverer  in  the  I’laza  de  Maeuro  at  Caracas. 

Lower  picture:  The  imposing  figure  of  t  he  noted  Admiral  overlooking  t  he  City  of  Caracas  from  a  prominent 
position  on  Calvario  Hill.  (Copyright  by  I'nderwood  &  Underwood.) 
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The  Tipuani,  Bolivia,  Rush.  A  letter  in  the  June  itif>ue  of  the  EnijiiucriiKj  nnd 
Miuiiifi  JoitriKil  referr:  to  the  stam|ie(i(^  of  American  |iro.s| lectors  to  the  Ti|iiiuni  \'alle\ 
in  liolivia. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  those  wlio  ha<l  lieen  tempted  liy  the  alhirino  lett(*r  of  the 
mythical  ‘M'erou.son  "  did  not  make  a  few  iiertitient  imiuiries  hefore  starting  on  this 
new  (|uest  of  the  K1  Dorado.  Many  <li.s;i|ij)ointments  miy:ht  have  lieen  avoided  if  they 
had  taken  the  tmuhle  to  communicate  with  this  ollice. 

Mr.  John  \V.  llarri.'^on,  of  Kansas  City.  Mi.ssouri,  conlirms  what  has  lieen  ktiown 
coneernino  ISolivian  irold  deposits  from  the  days  of  the  lirst  ]irospe<'tors.  'I'he  jfold  is 
there,  hut  one  s|M‘nds  triple  its  value  in  the  effort  to  extract  it. 

Mr.  I tunleavy,  manager  of  the  lloston  A  Molivian  Kuhlier  Co.,  Sorata.  liolivia, 
can  also  he  communicated  with  hy  enthtisiastic  i;old  ."ieekers. 

However,  the  classic  proverb  of  the  ill  wind  linds  application  here.  'I'he  chagrined 
contiiifient  of  our  "old  hunters  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Inireau  of  mines  and 
metallunry  that,  is  to  he  estahli.ihed  at  l,a  I’az. 

This  institution  will  aim  to  develop  the  mineral  industry  of  liolivia  aloii"  scientilic 
lines 

A  Discovery  in  the  Fossil  Fields  of  Mexico,  hy  Itarnum  Urown,  iti  the  Aim'iitvii 
Miixiiiin  .loiiniiil.  "ives  the  hare  outlines  of  a  most  interi’stili"  lindof  the  slndl  of  an 
extraordinary  animal. 

'Pile  ftlyptodon  was  the  prehi.sioric  ance.stor  of  tin*  armadillo.  To  "et  an  idea  of 
what  he  was  like,  "o  out  to  the  local  zoo,  .study  the  armour-clad  (ht.scendant,  then 
(licture  him  the  size  of  an  o.x,  covered  with  checkensl  scales,  and  .showiii"  a  dmihle 
row  of  lluted  teeth.  That  will  he  a  i;ly]it<Klon, 

Different  families  of  this  mammal  roann>d  the  country  from  Texas  to  l*ata"onia 
duriii"  Miocene.  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  times,  heiii"  more  than  ahundant  on  the 
pampiis  of  .\rtrentina.  when*  their  di.statitly  related  de.scendanis  disport  tht'in.selves 
to-day. 

My  a  curious  coincidence  the  ran"**  of  di.strihiition  of  the  ydyptodinis  covers  the 
territory  inllueiiced  hy  the  Spanish  ton<:ue  in  the  .\merii*as. 

The  carapace,  a  scietitilic  word  nu*anin,i;  sh(*ll  in  simple  Kiifrlish,  which  .Mr.  Mrown 
found  is  1  feet  S  inches  lomrand  stands  3  feet  I  inch  his:h. 

'Phis  indicates  that  the  fossil  discovered  was  not  one  of  the  very  lar"e  ones.  'Phe 
laroest  specimens  inhahit<‘d  .South  .\nu‘rica.  In  .Mexico  there  have  heen  found  otily 
two  other  shells  of  "lyptodonts  hefore  Mr.  Mrown's  discovery.  They  are  now  in  M(‘xico 
City. 

Further  details  on  the  lind  will  he  awaited  with  interest. 

Mechanical  Appliances  on  the  Panama  Canal.  'Phe  fifth  atid  last  installmetit  of 
the  articles  hy  Mr.  ,1.  F.  Sprin"er.  which  have  heeti  apjieariii"  in  ('(issicrx  M<i(jazi»e 
concludes  the  remarkahle  story  of  the  canal,  in  terms  of  mechanics. 

The  articles  show  in  a  startliii"  way  just  how  machinery  is  heiii"  more  and  more 
turned  to  the  jierformance  of  work  fornu'rly  done  hy  hand  or  crude  appliances  of 
moderate  capacity. 

Panama  has  las-ome  a  ,<rreat  university  where  mechanical,  electrii'al.  civil,  and 
sanitary  engineers  are  tau"ht  the  hi"hest  ktiowU'dfre  of  tlu'ir  resp(*ctive  lields  throu<;h 
most  practical  mediums.  i 

If  that  convenient  iKTsonality,  the  average  man.  were  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  thousands  of  expt'riments  iti  const ructioti,  sotue  successful,  others  unsucce.ssful. 
that  have  heen  made  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  canal  work,  he  would  lind  himself 
grapplitig  with  a  staggeritig  subject. 

The  worth  of  Mr.  Springer’s  articles  are  highl>  appreciated  hy  the  engineering 
world. 
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The  Iron  Resources  of  Brazil,  by  .lohu  Brooks  Elj;ar,  in  the  same  monthly,  explains 
in  a  subtitle  the  importance  of  this  j)aper.  “Their  Influence  Upon  Possible  Commer¬ 
cial  Relations  With  the  United  States  ”  is  the  second  headiii}'. 

After  giving  (Ugails  concerning  the  location  and  extent  of  the  surprising  ore  lields 
that  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  the  author  suggests  the  formation  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  company,  made  u])  from  the  ca|)italists  of  the  I’nited  States  and  the  Portngnese- 
.\merican  Keptd)lic-  this  conii»any  to  get  out  the  iron  ore  and  carry  it  to  the  rnite<l 
States  where  cargoes  of  coal  and  coke  wouhl  be  the  n*tiirn  shijnnents. 

Electric  Lighting  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  As  it  uses  electricity,  so 
is  the  modern  city  rated  "np  to  date,”  ,1.  \V,  'Pabb,  in  the  ElectrivaJ  Rerh'iv  for  .lune, 
describes  the  illninination  systems  of  ,some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  countries  cited, 
and  if  after  reading  this  paper  our  manufacturers  remain  indifferent  to  this  liehl  it  will 
only  mean  that  lh(;y  are  toct  busy  Idling  home  orders. 

As  certain  as  the  law  of  cau.se  and  effect,  so  it  follows  that  the  i)aucity  of  North 
American  investments  means  paucity  of  North  American  business  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Therefore  om?  should  not  be  sur])rised  to  learn  that  I'nited  States  merchants  get  only 
1 1  j)er  cent  of  the  .'Jl.DIKt.tMK)  spent  for  electrical  fixtures. 

The  North  American  fares  im)re  favorably  in  Brazil.  Here  the  well-known  Ilio 
Light  A  Power  t'o.,  a  I'nited  States-Canadian  company,  supplies  the  city  of  Rio  de 
.laneiro  with  illumination  on  the  American  plan. 

Mr.  Tabb's  article  is  full  of  hints  of  value  to  those  occupied  in  this  charactc  of 
l>usiness. 

Cuzco,  the  Ancient  Capital.  No  number  of  1‘(tu  To-l)a]t  finds  its  way  to  the 
reviewer’s  desk  that  does  not  give  facts  that  show  the  ever-rapid  march  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians  on  the  roa<t  of  industrial  progression. 

That  the  Sun  Kingdom  caj)ital  has  been  connected  with  the  byways  of  latter-day 
civilization  we  knew  from  having  traveled  the  route,  and  now  the  jourtiey  is  again 
brought  to  mind  with  reading  this  summary  of  the  trij)  to  Cuzco. 

The  ruins  of  Port  Sachcahuaman  will  s(M)n  hold  the  attention  of  the  never-tiring 
tourist  ill  rivalry  with  the  Pyramids. 

(tf  much  signilicatice,  in  the  satne  number,  is  an  article  telling  of  I’eru’s  commerce 
with  Japan. 

Trinidad  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  and  Their  Use  in  Highway  Construction,  by  | 

Clifford  Kichard.son,  M.  .\m,  Soc.  C.  P.  This  article  appears  in  I'npiilar  Science 

for  July,  IttlL’.  j 

From  the  time  when  the  bituminous  deposits  in  I'rance  were  first  found  of  u.s(>  in  j 

road  htiilding,  something  tinder  a  century  ago,  to  the  period  of  jire.sent  application  of  j 

asphalt  as  the  mo.st  practical  top  dressing  that  has  been  discovert'd  for  road  making,  j 

transportation  has  undergone  many  changes.  And  these  changes  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  building  of  the  best  roads  is  the  greatest  economy. 

The  automobile  has  taught  us  the  final  value  of  asphalt,  and  with  the  expanding  use 
of  this  mirious  carbon  compo.sition  the  search  for  it  has  been  taken  np  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  localities. 

The  dejiosit  that  holds  first  place  in  size  and  interest  is  the  famed  Pitch  Lake  of 
Trinidad. 

The  Montiii.y  Bi'i.lktiv  hasdevoteil  considerable  space  to  the  study  of  asjihalt  and 
its  uses. 

Mr.  Kichard.son  in  this  article  extends  his  investigations  to  the  realm  of  chemistry, 
giving  elaborate  tables  setting  forth  the  results  of  his  work.  The  technical  value  of 
the  paper  will  be  ajipreciated  by  the  road  engineer. 

Hospital  Work  at  the  Canal.  This  editorial  article  from  The  Xalion,  June  13, 
brings  home  to  us  with  redoubled  .significance  the  achi(‘vement  of  the  '*  medicos,  ”  as 
doctors  are  familiarly  i-alled  below  the  Rio  tirande. 
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Fhotojrraphs  l>y  Johnson  Martin. 


ELECTRIC  ILLUMINATIONS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATIONIOF JJULY.9,  1912,  AT  BUENOS 
AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REI’UBLIC. 


Top:  Casa  do  Gobiorno. 
Middle:  La  ITonsa  Biiildini;. 
Bottom:  Baneo  de  la  Naeidn. 
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When  Cdl.  (iorirus  nuidc  PiUiania  healthier  than  Piltshunih,  the  werhl  a])|>lau(h‘<l, 
then  I'orjrot.  That  was  aheiit  six  years  since,  l)ut  the  ffood  work  continues.  Ancon 
Hospital  is  the  model  for  the  tropic  world. 

Op])ortunities  for  study,  unfortunately  too  fretpient  in  the  early  days,  made  the 
('anal  Zone  an  extensive  laboratory  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  yellow  and  malarial 
fevers  in  all  sla<;es. 

How  the  fail};  of  tin*  .-io-i'aUed  yellow  scour<;e  was  cuiiped  of  its  ]»oison  content  is  an 
old  theme.  Xew,  however,  is  the  history  of  the  succe.ssful  curhiii};  of  malaria’s  despoil¬ 
ment.  Old  theories  have  fallen  before  the  practical  results  of  in<;enious  ex])eriments 
thus  to  prove  to  us  that  the  miasmic  pest  soon  .shall  become  an  “historic  malady.” 

Popular  ma};a7.ines  have  };i  ven  us  the  credit  balance  .secured  by  our  so-called  “  I'ncle 
Sam  ’■  in  the  matter  of  sendiii};  dirty  dollars  to  the  wa.sh,  hut  the  incentive  to  economy 
that  made  the  laiinderiii};  of  };auze  handa}res  imjierative  at  Ancon  Hospital  jiroved 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  doctors  and  saved  a  none  too  };enerous  Government  .si.ajOtHl 
yearly. 

Thesjiiritofefliciencyand  thrift  that  pervades  all  fields  at  Panama  is  to  he  expected 
where*  all  efforts  lead  to  savim;  life  and  preserviii};  health. 

Mexican  “Iron  Wood.”  The  Southern  Lumhennan  (Xashville,  Tenn.)  of  .Inly  2(1. 
1912,  puhlishes  a  most  interestini;  de.scription  sent  hy  a  corresjiondent  from  Pantico. 
Mexico,  of  one  of  the  remarkable  products  of  the  forests  on  the  Gulf  coast.  The  ]>rop- 
erties  of  this  wood  are  so  unusual  that  we  reproduce  the  account. 

Tile  wooil  of  llio  i-hijolo  tree'  will  not  float  in  water.  Evi‘n  the  smallest  ehip  of  this  remarkable  wood 
sinks  like  lead.  It  is  said  that  the  ehijole  is  the  hardest  and  most  dense  of  all  woods.  It  can  lx*  ri'adily 
cut  and  sawed  when  ftrei'ii.  l>ut  as  soon  as  it  dries  th(>  sharjx’st  saw  or  axe  can  make  no  impression  njion 
it.  It  is  known  amoni;  the  natives  as  the  “tree  of  iron.”  Its  Uvstint:  (pialities  are  (treater  than  iron  it.self. 
as  is  jiroved  by  many  examiiles  in  its  u.se  in  this  part  of  Me.xico.  Fence  |)osts  of  the  ehijole  which  were 
si't  in  the  (tround  at  this  ancient  town  more  than  3(K)  years  ago  are  srs  ix'rfect  as  the  day  they  wen*  cut  from 
the  gro'ii  logs.  No  wooil  pitst  is  al)l('  to  make  an  impression  ui>on  the  ehijole.  It  is  imjx'rvious  to  the 
weather,  and  in  fact  nothing  se<>ms  to  have  the  slightest  ellect  upon  it.  The  wood  is  so  heavy  that  it  is 
not  suitable  for  many  commercial  purpo.ses.  In  some  of  the  buildings  here  and  "in  other  towns  of  the  east 
coast  region  where  the  trei'  grows  in  profusion,  there  are  timlx'rs  of  tin*  wood  which  are  known  to  have 
iK'en  exi)o.sed  to  the  weather  for  more  than  two  centuri(*s.  These  timlx-rs  are  still  in  perfect  condition. 
In  a  lumlM'r  yard  here  are  gathered  ((uite  a  stock  of  ehijole  timlx'rs  that  have  Ixs-n  taken  from  old  builiiings 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  still  us(>d  for  various  purposes  and  promise  to  Ixt  everlasting. 

The  ehijole  tree  has  no  grain  and  it  is  claimed  by  scientists  that  it  is  unlike  any  other  known  wood  in 
several  respects.  It  could  doubtless  lx*  used  for  many  valuable  purposes.  .Vt  |)n>sent  crude  methods 
for  cutting  the  timlx'r  and  cording  it  into  logs  are  pnu-ticed,  but  it  is  |)robable  that  mills  will  soon  lx*  estab¬ 
lished  in  I  his  sect  ion  for  the  purpose  of  working  up  the  logs  when  they  aregr(X‘n.  The  trees  grow  all  through 
I  he  Culf  coast  territory  and  are  in  sullicient  numlx'r  to  alTord  a  large  supply  of  building  material. 

A  Peruvian  Dairy  Farm  and  its  Lesson,  in  a  recent  issue  of  l‘eru  To-dai/  is  a 
well-illustrated  description,  by  F.  E.  Ross,  of  the  h^tancia  Julieta  in  Tint;*),  near 
.\re()uii)a.  This  stock  farm  was  started  in  1909  and  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
pure  bred  Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle  will  thrive  in  Peru  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
farm  is  bein';  mana<;ed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  stock-breedin<;  methods  and 
a  strict  re<;ister  of  the  pedi};rees  of  all  the  stock  is  kejd  and  reported  to  the  American 
Holstein-Friesian  A.ssociation  and  the  American  Jersey  As.sociation. 

Accurate  rer-ords  are  kept  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  the  percenta};e  of  fat  con¬ 
tained,  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  the  imported  cattle,  exjieriments  with  feed,  etc. 
In  connection  with  the  question  of  feed  it  is  interestiii};  to  note  that  six  to  seven  cuts 
j)er  year  of  alfalfa  are  obtained  in  this  locality,  thou}>h  other  fodder  is  dear.  Photo- 
};raj)hs  };ivini;  <;eneral  views  of  the  farm,  the  butter-makiii};  department,  milk  testiii}; 
in  the  laboratory,  interior  of  the  well-eqtiiiijied  stables,  and  of  the  individual  prize 
bulls  and  cows  accompany  the  article. 

The  scientific  methods  in  vo};ue  on  this  model  dairy  farm  "ive  jiromise  of  bein};  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  dairy  and  stock-raisin};  interests  of  Peru. 
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La  Republique  de  Colombie,  iji  the  .May  mimlaT  dI  the  Hulh  tin  <l<  la  Socli  W  Hdijt 
iT Htuiifs  ('olonialex  ( |{rus.>‘tdU‘S),  is  an  exccllont  article  by  Sr.  11.  .lalliay,  consul 
iteneral  of  the  Keiniblic  of  Colombia  to  nelffiiiin,  frivin;;  a  <reneral  «iescrij)tion  of  the 
country,  its  jieofrraphy,  topoj;ra])hy,  climate,  soil,  mineral  resourc(‘s.  afrriculture,  and 
imjKirtant  products.  'I'he  political  organization,  revenues,  population,  railroads, 
ndegraph  limes,  liuancial  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  advantages  ottered  for  the 
inv<‘sttnent  of  capital  and  attractive  ])rosj>ects  for  itnmigration  are  all  fully  dealt  with 
.\ccording  to  Senor  .lalhay  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  tiear  future  is  call¬ 
ing  renewed  attention  to  the  g(‘ographieal  location  of  Colotnbia  which  ‘‘retirera  les 
plus  grands  avantagt's  economicpies  de  cette  nonvelle  voie  de  communication,  trait 
d'union  entre  les  peuples  de  PAsie  et  de  rKurop**’'  (will  draw  the  greatest  <‘conomic 
advantages  from  this  new  highway  of  communication,  tin*  hyj)hen  between  the  peoj)le 
of  .\sia  ami  of  Kuropei.  Cartagena,  its  princi])al  port  on  the  Caribbean  S<“a,  is  but  24 
hours  from  ('olon,  ami  lUienaventura.  its  most  important  port  on  the  Pacific,  but  4S 
hours  from  Panatua,  and  this  advantageous  location,  argues  the  consul  general,  will 
iimpiestionably  mean  much  to  the  future  development  of  the  country's  magnilicent 
re.sources. 

When  the  canal  is  cut,  by  (irativille  l'’ortes<|ue,  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Metropolitan,  is  an  excelletit  article  d<“alitig  with  the  commt'rcial  possibilities  of 
the  Pacific  coast  countries  of  South  .\tncrica  after  the  completion  of  the  Panatua 
Canal,  ('apt.  l'ortes(|Ue,  until  recently  a  member  of  the  Pan  .Vmerii'an  Union  staff, 
has  had  excelli'iit  opportunities  to  study  the  situatioti,  having  visited  these  countries 
for  the  speeial  purpose  of  personal  investigation. 

In  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  exporters  of  the  United  St.iteswith  South  .Ameri¬ 
can  ctistomers,  Capt.  l•'ortes(^ue  cites  some  striking  examples  of  lack  of  foresight 
and  can-  on  the  part  of  the  ship]>ers  and  gives  them  .several  goocl-natured  "digs"  on 
their  shortcomings. 

The  present  condition  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Peru,  iti  a  reeent  issue  of 
Peru  To-day,  is  a  resum6  of  a  most  interesting  hulun*  delivered  before  the  Lima 
(Jeographical  Society  on  February  27,  19I2.  by  Sr.  Kicardo  .\.  Iteustua,  the  well- 
known  Peruvian  petroleum  expert.  The  paMluction  and  constimptioti  of  crude  oil 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  are  dealt  with,  and  the  fact  that  the  uses  for  the 
jinnluct  have  increased  so  greatly  in  recetit  years  that  the  known  sotirces  of  supply 
are  becoming  inadecpiate  to  the  demand  is  stressed.  The  great  extent  and  richness 
of  the  petroleum  deposits  of  Peru,  details  of  reiamt  discoveries  iti  the  several  jirovinces, 
progress  of  tin*  industry,  ami  its  promise  for  the  future  are  extensixady  feature<l  in 
the  lecture. 

Irrigation  in  Peru  is  another  valuable  article  in  the  .■^ame  issue  of  this  magazine. 
It  is  an  address  delivered  before  the  Nineteenth  National  Irrigation  (.'ongress.  held  in 
Chicago  last  December,  by  C.  11.  Sutton,  C.  F.,  chief  of  the  Peruvian  irrigation  survey. 
This  addre.ss  is  a  com])rehensive  and  authoritative  study  of  the  subject. 

The  Panama  railroad,  by  Percy  F.  Marlin,  in  the  ,lune  14  and  June  21  Leslies  of 
The  Engineer  (London),  is  a  comprehensive  and  detail<*d  .study  of  the  construction 
of  this  important  adjunct  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Martin  enters  into  the  history 
of  the  project  from  its  inception,  de.scribes  the  engineering  dilliculties  met  with  and 
overcome,  cost  of  construction,  and  its  succe.s.sful  operation  from  a  financial  stand- 
|»oint  tluring  the  la.st  fiscal  year. 

In  Sports  Afield  for  December,  1911,  on  page  494,  is  a  readable  article  written  (hiring 
and  about  the  exciting  tiim's  of  last  winter  at  Juarc'z  the  center  of  the  political  dis- 
turbam'es  in  Mexico.  Its  title  is  “Running  the  Rlockade.  ”  and  the  subjc'ct  w:vs  an 
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oll'ort  to  scciiro  and  make  use  of  a  fioinl  size  cannon  to  win  the  fij'ht  for  the  writer's 
side.  The  story  is  exeitine  and  shows  Iiow  real  was  the  warfare  taking;  place  along 
the  llio  (irand<‘. 

“  Twelve  Nights  in  a  Venezuelan  Jungle,”  a  story  of  hunting  life  and  adventnre  in 
South  Annriea.  hy.lehn  S.  Crtswtll.  lx  ginning  in  Sj.crts  Afield  iur  Jainiary.  vn  page 
34.  eontiniKs  in  the  Feliruary  tiutnlxr  on  page  lilt. 

The  atithor  was  partietilarly  inten  st(  d  in  hutititig  the  elusive  jaguar;  in  fact,  he  had 
twii-e  joiirneytd  to  Mexico  to  form  the  aetpiaintanee  of  what  he  rather  rt  speetftilly 
and  humorously  ealh  d  "old  sjxits.”  implying  that  the  jaguar  is  a  wild  atiimal  worthy 
of  jxTsistent  l)tit  di.sere(‘t  attention.  Interwoven  with  the  hunting  story  are  many 
little  totiehes  of  lif<‘  in  the  largest  cities  as  wedl  as  eef  the*  inte'rieer  eef  Veme-ztleda.  .seiine-- 
time  s  ve  ry  eleese-  tee  the-  truth  and  seune  times  unldrtnnate-ly  e-eileiieel  with  the  .\ngle)- 
Saxeinism  which  wemlel  interpret  the-  Latin  character  eeidy  ley  peeking  fun  at  it.  The- 
hunting  aelve-nture  s,  heewe-ve  r,  are-  teeld  with  the-  ze-st  eef  a  theereengh  speertstnan. 

If  anyeene-  lx-  e-age  r  tee  te.-et  the-  e-ajeahilitie  s  eef  the-  iieerthe  rn  jeart  eef  Seeiith  Amerie-a 
feer  furni.shing  e  xe-iting  sjeeert  sne-h  as  has  hithe-rtee  lee-t-n  theeiight  re.-etriete-d  tee  Africa,  he- 
willfinel  this  learrative-  preefitalele-  re-aeling. 

Developments  at  the  Sierra  Pinto  mines,  Sonora,  Mexico,  ley  l-'raneis  ('.  Xie-holas. 
in  the-  Mining  anel  Engim ering  Weerld,  eef  July  27.  11(12,  is  an  artieh-  which  gives  an 
ititere-sting  ae  e  eeiint  eef  the  n-.--tilts  wide  h  have  been  eeletaiiu  d  in  these  mines  in  the  use 
eef  salt  water  feer  amalgamatieeii.  anel  in  the  emieheyment  eef  ceearse  se  reens  een  the  jerepa- 
ratieen  eef  the  eere.  While  salt  water  has.  eef  ceeiirse,  been  used  at  eether  jelat  es  the  results 
here  se-etn  tee  have  been  nnnsnally  satisfacteery.  The  mines  are  keeateel  in  an  arid 
regieeii  near  the  (Julf  eef  Califeernia  in  Seeiieera.  at  llahia  ele  ,''’an  Jeeige,  Mexieee.  The 
ek-taih-d  de.-ee-riptieen  eef  the  (-e(nipment  and  eeendtict  eef  this  sue  e  e-ssful  mining  preejeerty 
sheenld  b(-  interesting  reading  lee  lhee.>;e  interesleel  in  mining. 

Mining  prospects  of  Argentina,  South  America,  by  K.  W.  Ellis,  in  the  same  publi- 
e-atieen,  sinews  that  e-eensiderable  altentieen  is  being  (eaiel  lie  the  develeejemeni  eef  the  min¬ 
eral  re.seeure-es  eef  that  great  Kejeublic.  The  vast  agricultural  reseetiri  es  lef  the  ceeimtry 
have  hitherle)  engageel  the  altentieen  eef  the  jee-ieple  tee  the  exe-lusieen  eef  its  eether  pee.-sible 
ri-seeure-es.  The  extensieen  eef  railreeads  threeeigheeiit  the  inlerieer  anel  the  Iremendeeus 
ine-rease  in  the  e-eensnmplieen  eef  fuel  ine-ielent  theretee  will  k-ad  tee  the  exiekeitatieen  of 
the  ceeal  anel  eeil  elejeosits  whii-h  are  kneewn  tee  exist  in  several  elistrie-ts. 

The  Mexican  west  coast,  America’s  paradise,  by  ('has.  A.  Dinsmeere,  is  a  most 
enthusiastie-  ae-e-eeiint  eef  the  wonderful  resieure-es  of  this  sectieen  eef  Mexico,  aiepe-aring 
in  the  El  Paso  Mining  Journal  for  April,  11)12.  The  feelkewing  excerpts  will  give 
.seeme  iilea  eef  the  imjeressieens  ree-eive-d  on  a  lirsi  trip  thneugh  this  remarkable  country: 

.(  trip  elown  the-  west  e-oast  of  Mexie-o  ovi-r  the-  Soiithi-rn  I’ae-ifie-  Railway  line-s  i.s  more-  of  a  true-  e-etiioalion 
than  years  in  a  school.  Seech  a  trip  tcache-s  the  leeisiness  meenpossileilitiesfor  incre-a.se-  that  he- neve-r  elrcamcel 
we-re-yct  inthc  worlti.  Seech  a  trip  takesone  alesoliite-ly  away  from  what  isintowhat  hastee-e-n.  Innovations 
have  come,  it  is  treee-;  leeet  so  few  of  them  that  ono  meest  se-eirch  to  tinet  the-m-  otherwise-  the  coeentr.v,  the- 
ceesloms.  the  pe-oplc.  will  lee  foeenel  cxeictly  as  an  hemelre-el  ye-ars  agonc.  e)nc  passe-s  from  the  eiry  he-at  of 
the  ,\me>riean  ele-se-rt  coemiry  to  the-  hre-e-zc-swe-pt  coastal  plains  of  Sonora,  Sinaleea,  anel  Te-pic,  wlee-rc  thcre- 
is  ncvi-r  frost  nor  gre-al  he-al.  1’as.sos  also  from  one  stage  of  eleve-lojeme-nt  to  another,  from  a  se-el  ion  of  eom- 
enon  crops  to  tho.se-  he-  has  only  re-aei  of.  till  his  minil  iH-eome-s  .so  aeeeestome-el  to  wonelers  that  no  longe-r 
eloe-s  he-  rapture-  anel  exclaim,  lent  sits  tight  and  gazes  inte-nlly  and  ponelers  over  the  future  and  its  great 
j)o.ssil)iIitie-s.  Xo  fee-lel  of  endeavor  is  overrun— no  field  in  fetet  has  lies-n  eve-n  partially  deve-loped.  The 
•Me-xie-anpe-ople-.  the  natives  of  the  country,  solicit  thee-nerge-tic  -\mi-rican.  and  make  his  stay  most  pleasant, 
if  it  lee-  for  a  day  or  fore-ve-r.  The  whole  at mosphe-re-  is  of  unleounele-d  hospitality,  of  e-ager  wishfulne-ss  for 
your  friendship  *  *  *. 

That  is  the  one-  thing  that  always  clings  to  one's  mind- the-  Ire-me-ndous  po.ssihilities.  Land  that  .sold 
2t)  years  ago  for  g.'ece-nls  an  aen-  is  now  worth  $2.5;  lanel  that  2U  ye-ars  ago  wees  hut  a  tangle  of  Irojiical  growth 
is  to-day  proeleieing  5()  Ions  of  sugar  cant-  to  the  acre-;  lands  that  ‘2(1  ye-ars  eigo  wt-re-  thought  to  tee  worthless 
now  have  wate-r  tor  irrigation  anel  jiroeluee  sue-h  crops  of  fruit,  corn,  whe-at.  ries-.  vegetalele-s.  as  would  cause 


In  ih**  State  of  Tenif  Mexico,  are  foiiml  varied  mineral  deposits.  AmoiiK  the  resources  of  the  territory  are  manufacturing  industries  siudi  as  the  extensi\  e 

foundry  shown  in  the  picture,  liM'ated  near  the  city  of  Tepic. 
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a  sensation  were  it  any  other  phiee.  It  is  in  the  seniitropieal  and  the  tropieal  eoimtry,  where  (termination 
is  almost  instant,  and  whi-re  itrowth  is  “in  a  nittht.”  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deserihe  the  eoimtry  in  detail— 
there  is  not  the  space  for  this,  and  1  have  not  the  eommard  of  lancuajte,  but  I  shall  simply  toilsome  of  the 
things  I  saw  on  my  visit  just  ended  on  the  2(Mh  of  .\pril.  Itil2. 

In  speaking  of  the  '‘tineient'’  mines  found  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Dinsinore  writes; 

One  hears  of  the  “antignivs’’— the  mines  operated  by  the  .\zte<'S  and  the  Spaniard.s-  and  he  ponders 
over  the.se  things  and  most  often  thinks  they  are  simjily  fakes.  Whenever  you  actually  do  get  hold  of  an 
antigua-and  I  siK-ak  from  expt'rienee  personally  and  of  many  men  I  know  well— in  tW  eases  out  of  UK)  yott 
have  a  mine.  You  will  have  to  clean  out  old  workings  and  sink  below  them,  or  whatever  thing  maybe 
necessary  in  your  pirrtieular  ease;  but  if  you  iisi'  good  judgment  and  do  not  “get  eold  fisd  ’’  you  have  the 
mine.  This  is  the  fact.  And  as  to  unexplored  country  of  promise  for  mines,  its  area  is  boundless.  Most 
of  us  who  have  la-en  interested  in  mines,  and  yet  art>.  Indieve  that  this  s<>otion  of  the  world  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  mineralization.  It  is  a  healthful  country,  too.  and  the  climate  is  grand. 

Interesting  de.seription.s  of  llerinosillo,  Empaline,  (Juaynias,  Esj)eran/,a,  and  of 
tlie  San  Was  and  Lo.s  Mochis  sections,  together  with  accounts  of  the  agricnltiiral 
development,  especially  the  sugar  industry,  make  the  article  an  intere.sting  addition 
to  literature  on  Mexico  as  it  is  now. 

The  distribution  of  minerals  in  Durango,  Mexico,  by  Manuel  Rangel,  is  an  article 
specially  abstracted  for  The  Mining  .loumal  (London)  from  ‘‘  Roletin  Official  de  la 
t’aniara  Minera  de  Mexico”  and  appears  in  the  .Tune  22,  1912,  issue.  (Jeneral  descrij)- 
tive  data  relative  to  the  varied  mineral  re.sources  of  that  State  are  given.  Among  the 
mineral  deposits  dealt  with  are  iron,  mangane.se,  tin,  antimony,  mercury,  sulphur, 
zinc,  silver,  gold,  lead  and  copper,  and  clays  and  kaolin. 

Spanish-American  dictionaries.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  iSan  Francisco  i  appears  a  timely  letter  from  a  correspondent  relative  to  this 
long-felt  want.  The  letter  is  anonymous,  being  signed  “Traveler,"’  Init  the  author 
evidently  knows  whereof  he  -sjieaks,  vide  the  following  excerjds: 

It  may  be  a  surpri.se  to  many  that  there  is  not  even  a  complete  uji-to-ilate  Siianish-English,  English- 
Spanish  dictionary  on  the  market.  Velazquez  has  had  no  revision  at  all  since  tsito.and  then  only  a  slight  one, 
embracing  the  dropping  of  a  few  obsolete  words  and  the  addition  of  an  occasional  explanation.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  add  the  thousands  of  new  words  that  have  beeti  added  to  the  sciences,  mechanies,  arts, 
and  manufactures  in  the  past  SO  years  *  *  *.  I’ocket  editions  on  some  special  subjects  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  but  up  to  the  present  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  jiublish  a  work  that  should 
be  complete  and  up  to  date;  such  a  work  alone  would,  in  a  literary  as  well  as  a  financial  sense,  be  an  uti- 
qualified  success  from  the  start  »  *  ♦. 

In  our  efforts  to  open  new  fields  for  our  industrial  surjilus  the  imjiortant  subject  of  understanding  each 
other's  languages  seems  to  have  been  neglected;  notiie  how  rarely  a  Spanish  catalogue  appears  from  even 
our  large  manufacturers,  and  a  good  Spanish  catalogue  is  almost  unknown.  North  ,\mericans  are  keen 
after  Spanish-.\merican  trade,  but  how  many  of  the  men  are  sent  after  it  who  ktiow  even  the  names  of 
the  articles  they  are  sent  out  to  sell? 

The  influence  of  literature  between  nations  is  great;  it  creates  a  harmony,  an  understanding,  between 
peoples  who  have  been  strangers,  whose  different  languages  were  a  gulf.  If  we  would  seek  to  acquire  an 
influence  with  our  Latin-.\merican  neighbors,  let  us  study  Spanish;  if  we  want  them  to  buy  our  goods,  let 
us  tell  them  at  least  their  names  in  English  and  Sjianish.  This  work  is,  of  eotirse,  largely  accomplished 
by  manufacturers'  catalogues,  but  the  merchant,  mamifactiirer.  miner,  agriculturist,  and  student  needs, 
most  of  all,  words  of  reference,  books  that  are  up  to  dale. 

Brazilian  carbons,  by  ,1.  K.  Sniit,  in  Mine,*  and  Minerals  for  .Inly,  1912,  is  an 
instructive  article  on  this  remarkable  mineral,  giving  the  different  methods  of  judging 
the  value  of  the  different  varieties  used  for  diamond  drilling. 

“Rrazilian  carbon.”  writes  Mr.  Smit.  “is  the  hardest  niiueral  that  is  found.  It  is  a 
stone  of  volcatiic  origin,  found  in  decomposed  or  water-worn  conglomerate  only  in 
the  Slate  of  Rahia,  brazil,  especially  in  ("hapada,  Morro  de  C'hajieo,  Lencoes,  and 
San  Isabel.” 

The  stones  are  still  obtained  by  the  old-fiushioned  method  of  washing,  and  the  total  output  amounts  to 
about  30, (KX)  carats  yearly,  made  up  of  stones  from  the  smallest  fragments  to  those  weighing  about  500 
carats.  Before  the  year  IS70,  when  diamond  drilling  was  yet  unknown,  the  price  was  no  higher  than  1 
shilling  per  carat.  At  that  time  the  carbons  arrived  at  .\msterdam  in  small  barrels,  and  were  ground  into 
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Iiowder  with  whU  ti  while  (liatiioiids  were  polishcii.  After  dianKind  ilrillscame  into  use  the  prices  increased 
enoriiKuisly,  and  until  tlie  year  lllilS  the  (pialily  of  the  carhons  ilid  not  much  influence  the  price  ♦  *  *. 

Carbons,  like  white  diamonds,  were  formed  under  a  very  hi^h  ])ressure:  yet  there  is  a  relatively  (treat 
dilference  between  the  two,  as  the  structure  of  the  latter  (harrini;  a  tew  exceptions)  exists  in  very  thin 
layers,  and  they  are  easy  to  cleave.  The  carbons,  however,  have  a  coinitact  structure,  for  which  reason 
they  are  more  suitable  for  drillinK  than  white  diamonds,  as  the  latter  are  more  apt  to  break  on  account  of 
their  lamellar  structure. 

The  autlior  <le(!crihes  tlie  dil'feronl  varieties  ftmnd,  tlie  several  ocilors,  the  various 
tests  to  determine  the  hardness,  etc.,  in  considerable  detail,  frivin"  a  great  deal  of 
inforination  valuable  to  tho.se  interested  in  diamond  drills. 

The  Chanarcillo  mining  district  (Chile)  is  an  article  written  for  The  Mexican  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  for  July,  l!l]2,  by  Ce.sar  Zelaya.  It  gives  a  oomitrehensive  account  of  thi? 
very  rich  mitieral  district  of  Chile  and  goes  into  details  of  many  of  the  leading  min¬ 
ing  jtroperties  established  there.  According  to  the  author,  the  famous  “Descubri- 
dora"  mine  has  yielded  a  net  profit  to  the  owners  of  over  JO.fKKl.tXK)  pesos,  while 
another  rich  property  located  on  the  same  formation  has  netted  over  15,000,000  pesos. 

The  Effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  Mineral  Development  in  South  and  Central 
America,  by  C.  F.  Z.  Caracristi,  C.  E.,  E.  M..  is  another  interesting  study  appearing 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Mexican  Mining  Journal.  The  author  deals  with  the 
rich  mineral  resources  of  Co.-ta  Rica,  Panama,  Colombia.  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 
and  dwells  on  the  jirobable  effe<‘t  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal  on  these  industries. 
In  speaking  of  the  minerals  of  Colombia  he  says: 

But  of  more  interest  to  the  world's  progress  is  that  part  of  the  world  which  forms  the  northwestern 
extremity  of  the  South  .\merican  continent,  that  stretch  of  territory  that  is  encompassed  between  the 
Kio  -Vtrato  forminc  a  north  and  .south  boundary  on  the  east  and  the  I’acific  (tcean  on  the  west.  This  is 
the  noted  Chococountry— the  land  of  Koliland  platinum.  It  isplatiniimthat  to-day  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  industrial  world.  The  prohibitive  price  that  this  precious  metal  has  reached  commands  the  serious 
attention  of  the  electrical  world.  The  solution  of  the  platinum  problem  rests  with  the  placer  Iteds  of 
Choco  ♦  *  ♦. 

In  the  article  we  incidentally  (ind  the  fnllowing  appreciative  paragraph  of  President 
Carlos  E.  Kestrejio: 

Everyone  who  knows  him  at  all  will  believe  that  President  Carlos  E.  llestrepo  will  make  Colombia  the 
^'reatest  of  all  countries  of  northern  South  .\merica.  lie  is  a  man  of  learniii)!,  honest  to  a  fault,  slow  to  act 
in  diplomatic  mailers  without  first  acceptini;  the  best  of  advice;  but  with  it  all  he  is  a  man  of  viporous 
enerpy  who  well  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  the  Colombian  jieople  and  the  respect  of  foreipn  powers. 
1  lielieve  that  President  Uestrepo  will  repenerate  Colombia  and  brinp  out  all  of  the  dormant  good  and 
riches  that  now  only  await  the  confidence  of  foreipn  capital  to  make  them  a  factor  of  importance  in  the 
wealth  of  nations. 

American  Banking  Unsuited  to  Foreign  Trade,  in  Exporters'  Review  for  July,  is  an 
ably  written  article  by  Prof.  .T.  Lawrence  Laughlan,  in  which  are  explained  the 
handicaps  under  which  the  banks  of  the  United  .States  work  in  relation  to  foreign 
trade.  A  jilan  is  suggested,  which  has  been  jiresented  to  the  National  Monetary 
Commission,  that  would  give  power  to  the  National  Reserve  Association  to  open 
banking  accounts  in  foreign  countries  and  do  business  there  along  apjiropriate  lines. 
Professor  Laughlan  is  a  jiroininent  member  of  the  National  t.'itizens’  League,  which 
maiutains  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  Printing  Press  in  South  America,  by  George  Parker  Win.ship,  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  little  pamphlet  giving  the  history  of  printing  in  that  continent.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  the  first  South  .Vmerican  publication: 

.\ntonio  Hicardo,  of  Turin,  had  been  for  10  years  employed  a,s  a  printer  in  Mexico  and  had  risen  to  the 
pos.session  of  an  establishment  of  his  own,  under  the  wing  of  the  Jesuit  College,  when,  in  l.'iTO,  he  decided 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  newer  and  richer  colony  of  Peru.  Lima,  already  the  home  of  a  university  which 
boasted  a  goodly  number  of  students,  and  where  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  was  giving  culture  a 
ehance  to  develop,  posse.ssed  no  printing  establishment.  A  newly  apiminled  director  of  the  Holy  Office 
piussing  through  Mexico  on  his  way  from  Spain  to  I’eru,  very  likeiy  suggesteii  the  idea,  and  Iticardo  closed 
his  affairs  in  New  Spain  and  prepared  to  transport  his  outfit  ami  assistants  to  Lima  ♦  ♦  .Arrived  in 
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Pern,  lie  appears  to  have  reeeiveii  a  cordial  welcome,  but  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  him  was  to  petition 
King  I’hilip  asking  permission  to  print,  tinder  all  restrictions,  iirimcrs  and  books  of  devotion.  The.se 
jietilions  were  signed  by  the  eitycoiincil  and  by  the  university, anil  produced  a  promiit  resismse from  the 
King,  addres.sed  to  the  viceroy,  a.sking  for  information.especially  for  reasons  why  the  request  ought  not  to 
be  granted.  This  royal  letter  wa.s  ilated  at  San  Eorenzo  in  Spain  on  .\ugust  22,  l.ist. 

Meanwhile  *  *  *  the  Jesuit  teachers  were  requested  to  prepare  a  catechism  in  the  native  languages. 
This  was  ready  in  the  late  winter  of  loS-J-sJ:  and  a  printer  and  iiress  were  in  the  capital  doing  nothing.  On 
February  l.J,  l.jsJ,  the  Royal  Audiencia  voted,  with  a  carefulness  as  to  details  which  suggests  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  .some  he.sitation,  that  Ricardo  should  be  permitted  to  print  the  aforesaid  catechism.  The  work 

proceeded  slowly,  and  was  interrupted 
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about  midsummer,  while  a  four-iiage  folio 
was  printed  containing  the  royal  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  correction  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  or  '•  Pragmatica  sobre  los  diez  dias 
del  aiu).”  The  authorization  for  this 
was  signed  by  the  .Vudiencia  on  July  14, 
l.)S4,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  Lssued  at 
once,  for  the  only  cojiy  recorded,  which  is 
pre.served  in  the  John  Carter  Rrown  Li¬ 
brary,  at  Providence,  was  jiroclaimed  in 
tptito  on  -Vugiist  17.  This,  the  first 
South  American  publication,  was  followed 
within  a  few  weeks  by  the  “Doctrina 
Christiana  y  catecismo  para  instriiccion  de 
los  Indios.”  for  which  the  ollieial  “.\uto” 
was  signed  by  the  -Vudiencia  on  .\ugust  12, 
just  10  days  before  King  I’hilip,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  was  wondering 
what  troubles  might  lie  hidden  in  the 
granting  of  such  iierniission. 

Phenomenal  growth  of  Latin 
American  trade.  The  follo\viii<r 
excerpts  from  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reiiorter  are  of  interest; 

The  enormous  growth  of  our  exports  to 
South  .America  within  the  last  few  years 
is  shown  in  a  ri'cent  abstract  sent  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  *  ♦  *. 
.Vmong  the  exports  which  are  sharing 
largely  in  this  increase  is  leather.  Clazed 
kid  exported  to  .\rgentina  in  10  months 
amounted  to  over  SI, 000, 000  in  value 


(Taken  from  •  The  I'rintiiig  Press  in  Sooth  .tmericu."  by 
tieo.  Winsliip. ) 


against  $370,000  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  preceding  year  •  *  *.  The  fig- 


AX  OLD  FRONTISPIECE. 

The  most  profitable  venturi's  in  printing  in  the  early  days 
were  the  schoolliooks.  The  almve  is  a  n'prodiiction'of 
the  first-page  emliellishment  of  one  of  .Vntonio  Ricardo’s 
publications  in  1.VJ4,  in  Lima.  Peru. 


iircs  now  available  indicate  that  the  total 
exports  from  the  I'nited  States  to  Argen¬ 
tina  for  the  complete  fiscal  year  will 
amount  to  about  $.w,0<K),(KK),  against 
$'23,.’)00,(KKl  in  1005,  having  thus  consider 
ably  more  than  doubled  in  the  period  in 


question.  To  Brazil  the  total  exports  of  the  ftscal  year  will  exceed  $.i0,(X)0,0(K)  in  value,  against 
$11,01X),IKKI  in  1005,  an  even  larger  percentage  of  gain  than  in  the  case  of  .Vrgeiitina.  To  Chile  the  total 
for  the  year  will  amount  to  about  $15,0(K),0(K)  against  •$5,.5(M),(HK)  in  1005,  also  a  gain  of  nearly  200  per 
cent.  To  I'riiguay  the  figures  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  with  the  jiresent  month  will  aggregate 


about  $7,(HKi,(K)0  against  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000  in  1005. 


Nitrate  results  in  1911.  Under  this  caiition  the  South  American  Journal  gives  a 
rtViime.  in  its  issue  of  July  13,  1912,  of  the  husine.ss  of  the  14  leading  nitrate  coinjtanies 
of  Chile  for  the  year  1911.  The  total  cajtital  of  the  14  concerns  amounts  to  £4.282,500, 
and  it  will  he  interesting  to  observe  that  the  total  amount  distributed  in  dividends 
for  last  year  ujion  this  capital  came  to  £480,874,  an  average  of  1 1 .2  jier  cent.  .-Vs  to  the 
reduction  of  the  outjfut  the  Journal  has  the  following; 
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A  foalliro  of  the  iiitratc-produeinf:  companies  just  now  is  the  reduction  of  outputs  whicit  was  witnessed 
in  1911  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  which  we  know  is  continuing  during  1912,  and  as  the  demand 
has  continued  to  increase  the  ovcrsupply  of  a  few  years  apo  has  not  only  been  eliminated  hut  to-day  con¬ 
sumption  is,  if  any  thinp,  in  excess  of  output,  with  the  result  that  theseliinp  price  has  suhstantialiy  improved. 
In  the  year  19il  the  averape  price  f.  o.  h.  Chile  was  somethinp  like  od.  per  quintal  more  than  in  1910,  and  so 
far  of  the  present  year  the  averape  price  has  been  nearly  Is.  per  quintal  more  than  durinp  the  first  half  of  1911 . 
The  total  production  of  the  14  companies  in  question  in  1911  amounted  to  9,S92,74H  quintals,  comparinp 
with  10,070,559  quintals  in  1910,  a  small  decline.  The  tradinp  profits  of  these  concerns  amountcii  to  £919,927 
last  year  as  apainst  £752,0.15  in  the  previous  one,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  averape  profit  per  quintal  was 
22(1.  last  year  apainst  17d.  in  the  previous  one. 

The  Canal  and  the  Coast  States,  by  (k>orp;c  X.  O'llrien,  vice  president  American 
X'ational  Matik.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  the  .Inly  i.ssueof  the  Coast  Hanker  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco),  is  a  well-written  historical  sketch  of  the  jiroject  of  building  an  interoceanic 
canal  through  Panama,  from  the  time  that  Balboa  lirst  suggested  such  an  iilea  to  his 
sovereign  down  to  the  jiresent.  The  article  concludes  with  an  ojitimi.stic  prediction 
as  to  the  jirobable  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  on  the  future  business  prt>spects 
of  San  Francisco. 

What  the  Panama  Canal  means  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Hon.  Philander  ('.  Knox, 
.Secretary  of  State,  ajipears  in  the  .Inly  l.lhl2,  i.ssue  of  the  Pioneer  Western  Lumberman. 
From  this  comprehensive  review  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  canal  upon  the  jieojiles 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  (piote  the  following: 

Ileside.s  it.s  hiph  office  as  an  avomie  throuph  which  the  far-divided  jwoductive  apencies  of  the  East  and 
West  may  flow  unrestricted  for  their  mutual  advantape,  the  Isthmian  canal  fulfills  a  local  jairpose  of  trans¬ 
cendental  imjxirtance  to  the  communities  of  the  Occidental  Hemisphere.  1  si)eak  not  only  of  the  inesti¬ 
mable  benefit  to  this  cotintry  of  makinp  its  .\tlantie  and  Pacific  coasts  pnictically  continuous  for  our  mer¬ 
cantile  and  naval  fleets  but  of  the  chanpe  it  Ls  destined  to  produce  in  the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
('aribt)ean  atul  the  tropical  Pacific  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  more  northerly  neiphbors,  Mexico 
and  the  I'nited  States.  In  the  case  of  those  States  frontinp  on  the  two  oceans,  like  Colombia,  Panama, 
and  4  of  the  5  Central  .\meriean  Republics,  its  immediate  effect,  like  that  so  far  as  the  I’nited  States  and 
Mexico  are  concerned,  is  to  pive  them  a  vitally  eontinuous  water  front  on  both  oceans.  Beyond  this  is 
the  larper  advantape  of  brinpinp  the  Pacific  coivsts  of  all  the  countries  of  .\merica  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Ca]>ricorn  into  direct  water  communication  with  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  all.  To  you  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
whose  sea  intercourse  with  the  I.at in-American  countries  has  perforce  lieen  limited  to  the  trade  with  the 
Pacific  countries,  the  canai  means  that  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  to  be  broupht 
into  touch  with  the  .\tlantic  coast  of  Sottth  .\merica;  in  short  that  the  trade  of  Veneztiela,  the  Guianas 
and  Brazil  is  to  be  broupht  as  neariy  within  yottr  direct  reach  as  that  of  Ecuador  and  Peni,  just  as  our 
protlticers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  and  of  the  fertile  Middle  West,  for  which  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  are  water  hiphways  to  the  sea,  pain  direct  commercial  access  to  the  Western  markets  of  Latin 
.\merica. 

Aspects  of  American  society  and  policy,  by  Bernard  Muses,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  May,  is  a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  sixdal  structure  of  North  and  youth  American 
peoples;  a  study  of  the  changing  conditions  of  society  in  the  United  States,  changes, 
which,  acctirding  to  Dr.  Mo.ses,  have  more  or  less  of  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic  quality; 
and  finally  a  di.scussion  of  our  national  policy  relative  to  other  American  nations  as 
evinced  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  To  the  thoughtful  student  of  our  .sociological 
proldems  this  article  is  most  instructive  and  interesting. 

The  Pan  American  Magazine  for  July  is  devoted  largely  to  XHcaragua.  The  first 
article,  dealing  with  a  general  description  and  history  of  the  country  and  its  needs,  is 
by  Fielding  Provost.  This  is  followed  by  articles  on  “The  Mineral  Wealth  of  X'icar- 
agua,”  “In  the  Nicaraguan  Coffee  Region,”  “Distinguished  People  of  Nicarauga,” 
“The  New  Monetary  Plan,”  etc. 

Latin  America  (New  Orleans)  in  its  July  15,  1912,  issue,  has  an  account  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  The  Southern  States  Fair  and  Pan-American  Exposition  at  New  Orleans; 
an  article  by  O.  Sperber  on  “  Information  on  Peru;”  and  an  account  of  the  Guatemala 
Railroad  System. 


COFFEE  PICKEHS  IN'  COSTA  KICA. 

The  second  most  important  export  of  Costa  Itica  is  coiTe<'.  The  collee  pianters  soid  the  1911  crop  for 

S2,5(K),000. 

haps  you  have  not  heard  that  Germany  is  developing;  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
many  qualities  of  the  banana.  A  reaction  favoring  the  whole  banana-growing  business 
will  surely  result  with  the  extension  of  the  market.  Costa  Rica  now  receives  $4,500,000 
for  the  bunches  of  fruit  exported. 

Coffee,  which  holds  the  center  of  the  jtroduce  stage  for  the  moment,  has  long  been 
an  important  Costa  Rican  export. 

The  coffee  planters  sold  the  1911  croj)  for  $2,500,(K)0.  The  text  of  the  speech  with 
which  President  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez  welcomed  Secretary  of  State  Knox,  as  well  as 
the  felicitous  response  of  the  latter  gentleman,  finds  space  also  in  this  magazine. 
The  statesman  from  the  United  States  found  much  to  praise  in  the  country  of  the  rich 
coast. 


380  THE  PAX  AMEltlCAX  UXIOX. 

South  American  Women  in  Search  of  Yankee  Footwear.  Under  this  illuminating 
title  to  a  hauler  in  the  May  ■''hoc  and  I.eathcr  Reporter  is  .set  forth  the  efforts  of  a  fair 

resident  of  Ruenos  Aires  to  buy  a  pair  of  boots.  The  1 . .  of  her  choice  were  made 

only  in  tin*  United  States  and  were  not  sold  in  Rtietios  -Vires.  That  <’haracteristic  per- 
sistetice  of  the  .‘<ex  enabled  the  Aigetititia  to  st'cure  the  footwear  through  devious 
channels,  and  as  the  boots  were  the  etivy  of  her  friends,  .soon  they  also  were  com- 
]>elled  to  seek  similar  shoes  in  an  etpially  com])licaled  manner. 

The  moral  is  patent  to  the  shoe  man.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  only  recently 
been  able  to  help  pioneers  of  the  United  States  boot  and  .dioe  trade  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  promise  of  Latiti  American  markets. 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  claims,  with  allied  articles  on  the  resources  of  this 
nation,  the  entire  i.-^sue  of  the  Pan  Amkuican  .Maoazine. 

The  banana  is  the  basis  upoti  which  the  wealth  of  Costa  Rica  rests.  Of  course  you 
are  familiar  with  the  popularity  of  this  fruit  throughout  the  United  .States,  but  per- 


The  Hospital  Brotherhood  of  Panama,  by  Kenneth  Clyde  -Adams.  A  few  para¬ 
graphs  in  Collier’s  Weekly,  June  8.  tell  of  that  bond  which  ever  holds  those  who  suffer 
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and  share  their  time  of  suffering,  an  odd  conceit  that  claims  all  who  have  been  scamrgcd 
by  disease  or  accident  while  at  work  in  Panama  as  brothers;  but  the  ties  that  bind 
are  tested.  Never  to  be  told  are  many  tales  of  heroism  with  their  pathetic  endings 
set  in  a  ward  at  Ancon. 

The  Brother  Hospitalers  deserve  much  symj)athy. 

The  College  Man  in  South  America.  In  this  article,  by  Mr.  John  Barrett,  in  the 
midsummer  College  Magazine,  the  Director  Heneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
studies  the  chances  that  Latin  America  holds  for  the  university  graduate. 

Unity  of  ideals  and  community  of  interests  are  the  proclaimed  aims  of  the  Congresses 
of  American  students,  conventions  that  have  made  much  for  freeing  the  spirit  of  Pan 
America,  and  Mr.  Barrett  urges  college  men  to  attend  the  Third  International  Congress 
of  American  Students  to  be  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  Jtily  21-28,  1912.  Careers  iti  the 
professions,  business,  and  the  arts  await  the  college  man  throughout  South  America. 

“The  New  Valparaiso  Port.”  The  Engineer,  May  24  i.ssue,  gives  the  details  of 
the  contract  for  the  port  works  at  Valparaiso,  Chile.  The  contract  has  been  allotted 
to  the  S.  Pearson  Co.,  which  has  carried  through  so  much  constructive  work  of  a  similar 
character  throughout  Latin  America.  These  harbor  improvements  are  but  another 
indication  of  how  the  countries  of  the  west  coast  are  making  ready  for  the  canal. 

Valparaiso  has  long  needed  this  work. 

An  important  feature  of  the  contract  is  the  proposed  construction  of  a  broad  drive¬ 
way  between  the  port  and  the  seaside  city.  Vino  del  Mar. 

“Oil,”  a  paper  by  A.  \V.  Coote  in  Scenic  America,  takes  up  the  question  of  fuel 
supply  for  ships  making  California  ports  of  call.  The  discussion  is  concerned  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  question  in  its  relation  to  shipping  expected  after  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  passage. 

From  this  article  one  must  admit  that  California  is  more  than  fortunate  in  its  recently 
discovered  oil  fields. 

Crude  petroleum  as  fuel  is  finding  new  uses  daily. 

Monetary  Reform  in  Nicaragua.  The  lianhrs  J/ogroz/ne,  June,  gives  details  of  the 
plan  whereby  the  currency  of  Nicaragua  will  be  so  established  upon  firm,  monetary 
principles  that  the  commerce  of  that  country  can  not  fail  to  be  much  benefited  by  it. 
Summaries  of  the  reports  from  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba,  the  principal  banks  of 
Bolivia,  National  Bank  of  Salvador,  and  banking  institutions  in  Costa  Rica  will  also 
be  found  in  the  magazine. 

La  Revista  de  America.  The  inherent  literary  ability  of  the  Latin,  either  of  the 
Old  World  or  the  New,  is  i)roverbial.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  ])redict  success  for  this  new 
magazine  in  its  chosen  field. 

If  the  quality  of  the  verses  and  ])ai)ers  ap])earing  in  this  first  number  is  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  will  be  i)ublished  in  the  future  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  high  tone 
of  the  magazine. 

Rightly  it  is  called  an  “organ  of  culture,  ”  as  it  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
latest  thought  on  art,  politics,  and  ])hil(!sophy  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  the  languages  in  which  the  articles  will  appear. 

Our  Message  to  Cuba.  Under  this  leading  article  the  Literary  Digest  for  June  22 
collects  all  the  comments  of  the  ])ress  of  the  United  States  on  the  Cuban  situation. 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  justified,  by  the  way,  by  recent  developments,  is  that  the 
young  Republic  should  be  left  to  herself  in  handling  the  disturbance. 

The  successful  solving  of  the  problem  will  give  the  Cuban  people  a  feeling  of  self- 
reliance,  which  will  be  invaluable  in  the  handling  of  future  events  of  this  kind. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  tone  of  kindliness  that  underlies  most  of  the  new.spaper 
comments  on  affairs  in  Cuba. 


'hototfraph  l»y  Leet  Hroj^. 

SILVER  TROPHY  AWARDED  TO  THE  EXITED  STATES  TEAM  AT 
THE  PAXAMERK'AN  RIFLEMATCH,  HELD  AT  BlEXOS  AIRES, 
AIU'.EXTIXA,  MAY  10-30,  1912. 

The  trophy  is  made  of  silver  handsomely  embossed  and  rests  on  a  marble  base. 
It  stands  nearly  3  feel  high. 
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“The  New  Pacific”  is  a  subject  written  up  so  often  in  terms  of  ])ro])hecy  nowadays 
that  a  careful  analysis  of  world  clianjres  to  he  expected  with  theo])eniiigof  the  Panama 
passage  deserves  sj)ecial  consideration. 

Mr.  T.  Miller  Maguire,  in  the  Uiiikd  Empire,  studies  the  question  from  a  comj)ass- 
like  variety  of  jioints  of  view. 

Naturally  the  reaction  of  the  canal  on  Pritish  naval  .sttpremacy  is  of  vital  interest 
to  this  gentleman  and  his  aii<lience.  The  jiaper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Colonial 
Ittstitnte,  I.ondon.  and  his  arguments  all  keep  this  question  in  view. 

There  are  so  many  elements  in  the  jtroblem  that  its  ju'esent  di.sctission  is  mere 
theory. 

The  Land  Shells  of  Cuba.  Walter  E.  Webt)  contributes  a  short  paper  on  the  niol- 
litsca  of  Cuba  in  the  May  issm*.  Ci(ha  Meujaiine. 

He  tells  his  brother  conchologists  that  here  is  a  rare  lield  for  their  labors. 

A\'e  must  congratulate  the  editor  of  this  motithly  on  the  whimsical  leader,  with  its 
obvious  moral,  that  apjtears  in  this  manner. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  ]>reach  the  doctrine  that  the  farmers’  reliance  for  water  ujnm  an  All- 
Wi.se  Providence  is  unscientilic  and  often  disastrous.  Irrigtttion  is  simj)ly  another 
apjilieation  of  the  priticij)les  of  scientific  management. 

International  Congress  of  Business  Men,  a  summary,  by  Robert  .1 .  Rottomly,  in 
the  National  Ma(iazinc,  .Inly,  1!>12,  of  the  ])tirposes  of  this  important  conventioti  of 
the  commercial  bodies  of  the  world,  which  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Se])tember  24-28. 

That  .such  a  meeting  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  ujxm  trade  gt)es  without  saying. 

The  nanie.s  of  the  honorary  committee,  headed  by  President  Taft,  are  guaranty  of  a 
disiingtiished  assemblage. 

Shooting  in  South  America.  Under  this  caption  Gen.  James  A.  Drain  writes, 
in  Arim  and  The  Man,  on  the  victory  of  the  American  rifle  team  at  Rtienos  Aires. 

It  was  to  be  exi)ected  that  the  Argentine  nation  would  ])rovide  in  every  way  for  the 
comfort  of  the  visiting  riflemen,  but  the  lavish  hospitality  t(f  the  hosts,  indicating  the 
generous  nature  of  the  pcnijcle,  bewildered  the  guests. 

Many  atid  elaborate  entertainments  were  carried  out,  until  it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
riflemen  had  any  .shooting  stamina  left. 

However,  the  “parties”  did  not  affect  their  visit,  as  is  jeroven  by  the  fact  of  their 
winning  the  Pan  Americati  cotitest  by  over  100  poitits. 

Cajet.  Stuart  Wi.se  also  distinguished  him.self  by  carrying  off  the  trophy  for  highest 
individual  score. 

The  following  are  the  team  scores; 


United  States .  4.  729 

Argentina .  4.507 

Chile .  4.  122 

Peru .  3.012 

Brazil .  3.870 

Uruguay .  3.400 


Elizabethan  Adventures  Upon  the  Spanish  Main.  Adapted  from  the  '•  Voyages  ” 
of  Richard  Hakluyt,  by  Albert  M.  Ilyamson,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  London,  Georfie 
Routlodge  &  Sons  (I,td.i,  New  York,  K.  P.  Dutton  tt  Co.  399  paf;e.*,  illustrated. 
Size.  5  l)y  S  inches.  Price,  $l.o0  net. 

The  Caribbean  was  the  scene  of  many  stirriii"  sea  tights  during  the  period  of  the 
early  exploitation  of  America  and  none  drew  more  honor  and  profit  from  these  encoun¬ 
ters  than  certain  sons  of  England.  Technically,  they  were  not  j)irates,  these  sea 
rovers,  but  they  committed  many  crimes  against  the  colonists  that  savored  of 
piracy. 

Rut  so  much  depends  upon  the  j)oint  of  view.  Therefore  in  this  volume  is  a  series 
of  narratives  of  those  who  have  made  the  Rritish  race  what  it  is  to-day  and  given  to  the 
name  “Rriton'’  the  meaning  which  it  now  bears  throughout  the  world.  Thus  the 
author  justifies  his  purpose  in  recording  these  bloody  deeds,  in  the  preface.  He 
has  mined  from  a  rich  vein,  the  books  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  the  result  will  enable 
the  reader  to  picture  clearly  the  people  and  customs  of  those  far-off  fa.«cinating  days. 

To  the  boy,  Rriton  or  his  American  cousin,  the  incidents  will  prove  absorbing, 
for  in  imagination  he  can  live  through  the  thrilling  times  of  Hawkins,  Drake,  and 
Raleigh. 

The  British  West  Indies.  Their  History,  Resources,  and  Progress.  Ry  .\lgernon  E. 
.\spinall.  Boston,  Little,  Rrown  &  Co.,  1912.  135  pages,  illustrated.  Folding 

map.  Size,  by  8^  inches.  Price,  $3. 

This  is  a  splendid  book.  The  need  for  just  such  a  volume  has  long  been  apparent 
to  those  who  have  traveled  or  who  were  interested  in  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Rritish  West  Indies. 

The  author  has  the  two  requisites  for  ])roducing  readable  material — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject  combined  with  a  flowing  easy  style  of  narration. 

He  has  gathered  many  facts,  historical,  geographical,  political,  and  industrial, 
which  have  been  woven  info  a  pleasing  whole.  The  text  is  heightened  in  interest  by 
the  many  observations  of  the  author.  The  book  is  heartily  to  be  recommended  to 
all  who  visit  those  delightful  islands  where  the  summer  sun  is  ever  .shining. 

“Chile,”  by  Julio  Perez  Canto,  with  an  introduction  by  Robert  P.  Porter.  London, 
George  Routledge  ik  .^ons  (Ltd.),  1912.  251  pages,  folding  map.  Size,  7^  by  5 
inches.  Price,  .80.50.  (For  sale  by  the  Pan  American  Union.  ) 

Julio  Perez  Canto  is  well  able  to  write  a  book  de.scribing  his  own  country,  as  he  is 
chief  editor  of  El  Mircurio,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
In  the  present  volume  he  has  adequately  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the 
remarkable  development  of  Chile  in  the  last  few  years  and  the  important  place  that 
this  country  holds  in  Latin  America.  Her  mineral  resources  in  the  north,  her  central 
valley  of  great  agricultural  value,  and  her  forest  and  coal  beds  in  the  south  combine 
to  make  Chile  a  wealthy  nation. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  South  .\merican  series  which  is  being  compiled  by  Robert  P. 
Porter,  who  is  well  known  as  an  authority  on  South  American  conditions.  “It  is 
with  the  object  of  supplying  immigrants  and  investors  with  trustworthy  information 
that  ‘Chile — Its  Wealth  and  Progress’  has  been  written.” 

British  West  Indies  Confederation  versus  Annexation  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Ry  Louis  S.  Meikle.  London,  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 
1912.  279  pages.  Size,  by  8^  inches.  Price,  5  shillings. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  believe  the  contingency  suggested  in  Dr.  Meikle’s  subtitle 
is  even  a  remote  possibility.  There  is  not  and  never  has  been  the  slightest  indica- 
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fion  that  th(‘  Washinf'ton  (lovernmont  covets  any  of  the  British  West  Indies.  These 
possessions.  l)y  the  way,  are  examples  of  the  hifrhest  results  in  colonial  administration. 

In  a  sj)irit  of  fairness  we  must  admit  that  this  i;radtiate  of  Howard  University,  an 
institution  which  stands  amoiif;  the  first  of  such  as  are  intrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  Neero,  is  actuated  by  sincere  motives,  but  his  reasoning  is  often  based  upon 
incorrect  premises. 

Cuba  and  Her  People  of  To-day.  By  Forbes  Lindsay.  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  ct  Co., 
1911.  329  i)ages.  Plates.  Folding  map.  Size,  o'j  by  8  inches.  Price,  $3. 

This  is  an  instructive  book.  The  characteristics,  serious  and  frivolous,  of  the  Cuban 
people  are  outlined  with  sympathetic  understanding,  yet  there  is  no  failure  of  criti¬ 
cism.  While  other  students  of  Cuba  and  the  problems  of  the  Cuban  people  may  differ 
with  Mr.  Lindsay  in  his  conclusions,  they  must  admit  that  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  The  volume  shows  the  results  of  very  careful  preparation.  The 
chapters  devoted  to  reviews  of  the  chief  industries  of  Cuba,  sugar  and  tobacco,  indicate 
intelligent,  close  study  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Ilis  conclusions  as  to  the  future 
agricultural  importance  of  the  republic  are  absolutely  correct.  Cuba  is  a  veritable 
island  garden. 

There  has  long  been  need  of  a  just  estimate  of  (’Tiba  and  her  people  and  this  book 
should  be  a  popular  standard  work. 

Fifty  Years  at  Panama  (1861-1911).  By  Tracy  Robinson.  New  York,  The  Trow 
Press.  Second  edition,  1911.  293  pages.  Plates.  Size  5i  by  inches. 
Brentano,  81.50. 

This  second  edition  adds  little  to  what  appeared  in  the  first.  The  Patriarch  of 
Panama  has  done  his  work  so  well  that  there  can  be  no  need  of  revision. 

The  book  derives  its  chief  value  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  authentic  record 
of  the  work  of  the  building  and  running  the  Panama  Railroad  that  exists  and  as  his¬ 
tory  it  is  incontrovertible,  being  the  writing  of  an  eyewitne.ss.  The  historian  shows  a 
keen  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  had  “inside  information,”  to  borrow  from 
sporting  parlance,  of  everything  that  happened  on  the  Isthmus;  thus  he  was  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  the  deeds  and  motives  of  those  who  made  up  the  population, 
floating  and  resident,  of  this  pioneer  settlement.  “  Fifty  Years  at  Panama  ”  is  his¬ 
torical  literature  of  great  value 

International  Law.  A  Treatise,  by  I..  Oppenheim,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.  Whewell,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  International  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Peace. 
Second  edition.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London.  New 
A’ork,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.  1912.  Price  86. 

The  second  edition  of  this  standard  work  on  International  Law  is  more  than  a 
reprint  of  the  excellent  first  edition,  which  was  published  in  1905.  F urther  research 
has  caused  a  thorough  revision  of  the  former  text  and  a  rewriting  of  some  parts,  while 
some  entirely  new  sections  deal  with  and  concern  “The  utilization  of  the  flow  of 
rivers,”  “Wirele.ss  Telegraphy  on  the  0])cn  Sea,”  “Mines  and  Tunnels  in  the  Subsoil 
of  the  Sea  Bed,”  “The  Casa  Blanca  incident,”  “The  International  Prize  Court  and  the 
suggested  International  Court  of  Justice,”  “The  Conventions  of  the  Second  Hague 
Peace  Conference  and  the  Declaration  of  London,”  and  “Pseudo-Guarantees.”  The 
chapter  treating  of  Unions  was  entirely  rearranged  and  rewritten  and  a  new  chapter 
on  Commercial  Treaties  inserted. 

The  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive  presmitation  of  the  more  difficult  problems 
confronting  students  of  international  law,  the  plain  and  simple  language,  the  lucid 
explanations,  all  combine  to  make  this  an  excellent  textbook  for  the  young  student, 
while  its  scope  and  the  treatment  of  the  new  topics  injected  into  this  field  by  recent 
inventions  and  modern  ])rogress  make  it  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  any  library  on 
this  subject. 
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The  New  International  Year  Book.  A  (  onipciuliuin  of  the  World's  Progres-s  for  the 
year  1911.  Editor,  Frank  Moore  Colhy,  M.  A.  Associate  editor,  Allen  Leon 
Churchill.  New  A'ork.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1912.  Price  So. 

This  excellent  reference  book,  like  its  four  j)redecessor.“,  is  ])ractically  an  encyclo- 
]>odia  of  the  year.  It  comprises  all  classe.s  of  information— statistical,  historical, 
biogra])hical,  political,  scientific,  etc.  It  covers  discu.ssions  of  great  public  questions, 
such  as  the  tariff,  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  many  other  measures  that  t  ame  before  the 
Congress  of  the  Luiitt'd  States.  In  foreign  politics  the  Moroccan  dilliculty,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  struggle  in  Great  Britain,  the  revolution  in  China,  the  Turco-ltalian  War, 
account  of  W.  Morgan  Shuster’s  attein])t  to  reorganize  the  finances  of  Persia,  the 
troubles  of  the  year  in  Spain,  the  new  rejuiblican  form  of  government  in  Portugal,  are 
just  a  few  of  the  features  dealt  with.  Im]>ortant  develojiinents  during  the  year  caused 
especially  full  treatment  of  the  following  subjects:  Aeronautics,  Acpieducts,  Dams, 
Railways,  Fire  Protection,  Internal-Combustion  Engines,  Irrigation,  Iron  and  Steel, 
Military  Progre.ss,  Naval  Progress,  Municijial  Government,  Education,  L’niversities 
and  Colleges,  Agriculture,  Drainage,  Anihrojxilogy,  Archa'ology,  Electoral  Reform, 
Ex])loration,  Polar  Re.search,  etc.  The  book  is  royal  Svo,  has  808  j)ages.  and  is  well 
illustrated. 

The  Mining  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Phanor  G.  Eder,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Press  of  Byron  S.  Adams, 
Washington,  D.  C.  For  Siile  by  The  Pan  American  Union,  Wa.diington,  1). 
Price  .'«2. 

The  recent  exploitation  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  Colombia  and  the  constantly 
growing  investments  of  American  and  English  caititalisls  in  the  mining  industries  of 
the  country  have  made  a  work  of  this  kind  almost  a  necessity.  No  English  version  of 
the  Mining  Code  of  Colombia  has  been  published  for  20  years.  In  fact,  the  present 
work  by  Mr.  Eder  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  adequate  and  sitfisfactory  translation 
published.  In  his  introduction  the  author  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  Code  as  a  whole 
which  aids  the  reader  materially  in  arriving  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text  of  the 
translation. 

The  Discovery  of  Pre-Historic  Human  Remains  near  Cuzco,  Peru.  By  Hiram 
Bingham,  Director  of  the  Yale  Peruvian  Expedition. 

The  Geologic  Relations  of  the  Cuzco  Remains.  By  Isaiah  Bowman. 

Report  on  the  Remains  of  Man  and  of  Lower  Animals  from  the  Vicinity  of  Cuzco, 
Peru.  Bv  George  F.  Eaton.  (From  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol. 
XXXIII,' April,  1912.) 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  indebted  to  the  Yale  Peruvian  Ex])edition  for 
tin*  pamphlet  containing  the.«e  very  interesting  jtapers  dealing  with  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  by  Prof.  Bingham  of  human  remains  in  a  gulch  called  ayahuaycco  quebrada, 
immediately  west  of  Cuzco,  Peru.  These  human  bones  were  found  in  a  bed  of  com- 
})act  gravel  over  75  feet  below  the  surface,  where  the  stratification  had  not  been 
disturb(*d,  and  must  have  been  buried  many  centuries  ago.  Several  jdiotograiihs  of 
the  location  of  the  bones  during  anil  after  the  excavation  were  taken,  showing  the 
stratification  of  the  gravel,  the  face  of  the  bluff,  the  po.«ition  of  the  bones,  etc. 

Prof.  Bowman  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  chief  features  of  the  discovery: 

Tlip  bones  found  near  Cuzco  were  eonteinporaneous  with  the  compact  fjravels  in  whicli  they  were  em- 
tx'ddeil.  They  were  dtsposi'd  in  the  form  of  a  tense  about  10  feet  long  and  t>  indies  thick.  From  (1)  their 
disposition  with  respect  to  each  other,  (2)  tlieir  relation  with  the  iMMlding  planes,  and  (3)  their  worn  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  concluded  that  they  were  interstratified  with  th(>  (travel  Ix'ds.  The  a(te  of  the  Ix’ds  thus  Incomes 
the  eritical  factor  in  the  interpretation.  From  a  detailed  study  of  the  geology  of  the  upixT  Cuzco  Basin 
with  special  reference  to  glacial  forms,  it  is  concluded  (1)  that  the  lads  lielong  to  a  glacial  series,  (2)  that 
the  bones  were  deposited  during  a  period  of  pronounced  alluviation,  and  (3)  that  since  the  deposition  of 
the  lames  from  75  to  150  feet  of  gravel  were  deposited  over  them  and  later  partly  eroded.  The  ago  of  the 
vertebrate  remams  may  lie  provisionally  estimated  at  20,000  to  40,000  years. 
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.Should  further  ex])l()ratiuii  hear  out  the  eouclu.-ioiir:  arrived  at  hy  Prof.  Bowman, 
tlie  s:i<;nitieanee  of  the  discovery  will  rest  not  .-^o  much  upon  the  antiquity  of  these 
human  remains,  since  in  comparison  with  the  Pithecanthropus,  discovered  in  .Java  in 
1S91,  whose  a"e  dates  back  to  the  be<'innin<'  of  the  Pleistcx’ene,  or  even  when  com- 
])ared  with  the  Ileidelberf'  or  Neanderthal  man,  these  arc-  of  a  com])aratively  recent 
era,  but  the  chief  value  lie.s  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  authentic  physical  record 
of  man's  existence  in  the  prehistoric  western  world. 

Glacial  Man.  A  Paper  by  Richard  Swann  Lull,  Profe.ssor  of  Vertebrate  Paleon¬ 
tology  at  Yale  University.  (  From  the  A'ale  Review  for  .\])ril,  1012.  ) 

In  this  ])ai)er  Prof.  Lull  gives  most  interesting  de.scri])tions  of  .some  of  the  ancient 
relics  he  saw  during  a  brief  visit  to  some  of  the  andiaeological  mu.seums  of  Euro])e. 
lie  tells  of  viewing  the  actual  mortal  remains  of  the  following  gn-at  s])ecimens  of 
archaeological  treasures:  The  Heidelberg  man,  the  Neandertal  man,  the  Galley  Hall 
skull  of  the  Thames  Valley  in  England,  and  finally  the  venerable  man  of  Cro-Magnon, 
a  re])resentative  of  the  highest  of  Euro))ean  i)rehistoric  races. 

Prof.  Lull  discusses  the  characteristics,  probable  ages,  etc.,  not  only  of  these  but  of 
several  other  well-known  di.scoveries  of  pr<-historic  human  remains,  including  those 
recently  unearthed  by  the  A'ale  Peruvian  Expedition.  To  tho.se  interested  in 
archaeology  this  latest  word  from  such  an  accej)ted  authority  will  ])rove  of  great 
interest  aud  value. 

Wheat-Growing  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine.  Including  Com- 
])arisons  with  Other  An>as.  By  AV.  P.  Rutter  (M.  Com.  Manchester  University). 
Containing  L")  diagrammatic  maps  and  TI  charts  in  the  text.  London,  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.  1011.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  fifi  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price, 
•SL-oOnet. 

This  work  was  submitteil  by  Mr.  Rutter  in  .July,  1!H0,  for  the  degree  of  -Master  of 
Commerce  of  the  Manchester  University  and  recommended  by  the  examiners  for 
jmblication.  Its  sco])e  is  very  com])r<‘hensive  and  covers  the  wheat  industry  in  all 
its  phases  in  practically  the  entire  AVesterti  Hemis])here.  .\  recital  of  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  interesting  subject  is 
dealt  with.  Beginning  with  “Geograidiical  Distribution  of  AMieat  in  -Vmerica”  for 
the  first  chapter,  the  author  then  discu.sses  "Influence  of  Soil  and  Climate  on  the 
Yield  and  Quality  of  Wheat;"  "Other  Factors  Affecting  the  Yield  and  Quality  of 
Wheat;’’  “Classification  of  American  AVheats,  etc.,  on  a  Climatic  and  Soil  Basis;’’ 
"Cultivation  and  Harvesting  of  Wheat;’’  "Yield  and  Cost  of  Production;’’  "Trans- 
porUition  of  Wheat;’’  “Storage  of  AVlu'at ;’’  “Marketing  of  Wheat;’’  "Price  of  AATieat;’’ 
".Vcreage,  Production,  and  Exportation;’’  and  "Po.ssibilities  and  Probabilities  of 
Wheat  in  -America.’’ 

-As  an  instance  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  several  to])ics  are  treat»>d  may 
be  mentioned  the  analytical  discu.ssion  of  the  effect  of  “firain  Si)eculation  ”  on  the 
industry  in  the  chai)ter  on  “Alarketing  of  AVheat.’’  The  -scope  of  the  work  is  much 
more  com])rehensive  than  might  be  inferred  from  its  title,  and  the  book  will  be  of 
great  value  to  those  interested  in  the  greatest  of  the  earth’s  agricultural  staples. 

An  Aztec  “Calendar  Stone’’  in  Yale  University  Museum.  By  George  Grant  Alac- 
Curdy.  Reprinted  from  the  American  -Anthroi)ologist,  A'ol.  Nil,  No.  4,  October- 
December,  1010. 

This  pamphlet  of  1.5  pages  with  its  numerous  plates  aud  drawings  of  calendar  and 
sacrificial  stones,  etc.,  contains  au  interesting  description  of  the  valuable  stone  which 
was  given  the  museum  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  in  ISOS.  The  orientation  of  the  stone  by 
Prof.  MacCurdy  and  careful  comparison  with  the  great  Aztec  calendar  stone  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  National  Museum  and  the  sacrificial  stone  of  Tizoc,  also  in  the  Mexican  museum, 
and  with  a  large  and  very  perfect  sacrificial  bowl  in  the  same  institution,  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  by  this  eminent  anthropologist  that  the  A’ale  stone  is,  morphologically. 
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a  link  between  the  lalendar  stone  on  the  one  liand  and  the  qnauhxicalli  isacritieial 
stone)  on  the  otlier,  and  may  have  been  associated  with  human  sacrifices  to  the  sun. 

Discoveries  in  South  America  and  West  Indies.  Ity  \V,  W.  Wheeler,  author  of 
“Three  Months  in  Foreign  Lands,’’  “A  Glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Isles,”  etc.  <'oj)y- 
ri>;hted  by  M.  -M.  Wheeler. 

This  nicely  bound  little  volume  of  19!)  pa^es  is  profusely  illustrated  with  112  half¬ 
tone  cuts  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  views  of  Latin  America.  It  is  a  narrative 
descriptive  of  the  countries  and  cities  visited  by  the  author  in  an  e.xtensive  cruise  of 
SO  days  around  South  America  and  another  of  one  month  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
full  of  valuable  information,  showing  that  the  author  was  a  close  observer,  and  is  a 
faithful  portrayal  of  the  many  interesting  things  that  can  be  seen  on  such  a  journey. 

The  following  unique  explanation  of  the  title  is  found  in  the  “explanatory” 
preface: 

As  to  tho  name  of  this  little  book,  we  do  not  elaim  to  be  the  tirsl  discoverers  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
Columbus  and  other  early  navigators  did  that  4(10  years  ago,  and  they  arc  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
mankind  for  their  etiorts,  but  we  disi'overed  many  things  which  the  early  navigators  did  not  see.  They 
never  discovered  the  “Panama  Canal.”  or  the  greatest  cities  of  the  southern  half  of  the  worM,  or  the  first 
great  railway  across  the  .\n<les.  and  many  other  things  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  brought  into  view. 
Therefore  we  think  we  have  the  best  of  them  in  the  discoveries. 

The  American  Fertilizer  Hand  Book.  1912.  A  Standard  Directory  of  the  Commercial 
Fertilizer  Industry  and  Allied  Trades.  Price  §1.50,  prepaid.  Published  by 
Ware  Pros.  Co.,  1010  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  volume  of  308  pages  contains,  among  other  valuable  features,  a  directory  of 
the  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  keyed  to  indicate  the  exact  nature 
of  their  business  and  arranged  by  States;  a  classified  directory  of  the  allied  fertilizer 
trades,  which  includes  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  fertilizer  materials  and  suj)i)lies ; 
manufacturers  of  fertilizer  machinery  and  factory  equipment;  ])hosphate  miners; 
sulphuric  acid  plants;  brokers,  importers  and  exporters,  chemists  and  lead  burners. 
In  addition  to  the  directory  features  the  book  contains  a  section  devoted  to  s))ecial 
articles  and  statistics  of  particular  interest  and  value  to  those  identified  with  the 
fertilizer  industry. 

Iron  and  Steel.  Their  Production  and  Manufacture.  Hy  Christopher  Hood.  (Of 
the  firm  of  Mes.srs.  Hell  Pros.  (Ltd.).)  London.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &.  Sons  i  Ltd.  i, 
1  .\men  Corner.  K.  C.  Path  and  New  York.  Price,  75  cents. 

This  little  volume  of  150  pages  and  25  illusirations  is  a  striking  instance  of  concen¬ 
trating  a  great  deal  of  information  into  very  small  sj>ace  without  sacrificing  the  enter¬ 
taining  feature  of  the  narmtive.  It  is  the  story  of  iron  succinctly,  entertainingly, 
and  instructively  told  and  Imuight  down  to  date.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  necessa¬ 
rily  limited  to  a  general  treatment  of  the  subject  and  technical  details  are  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  The  importance  of  the  industry  is  j)ithily  summed  u])  in  the 
first  ])aragraph  of  the  author's  introduction: 

Of  all  the  commodities  of  commerce  iron  is  by  far  (lie  most  important.  In  tliis  country  il  forms  (he 
basis  of  an  industry  which  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  agricnlture,  it  enters  essentially  into  every  other 
manufacuire,  it  is  the  mai<l-of-all-work  of  .science,  the  servant  of  the  arts.  The  civilization  of  nations 
is  measured  by  it,  wealiti  results  from  its  possession,  and  progre.ss  accompanies  its  use. 

The  little  volume  is  wtdl  worth  the  (trice  to  anyone  de.siring  general  information 
relative  to  the  jtroduction  of  this  great  commodity. 

Rubber.  Production  and  Utilization  of  the  Raw  Product.  Py  II.  P.  Stevens,  M.  A., 
Ph.  I).,  F.  I.  C.,  and  Clayton  Peadle.  London.  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  t  Ltd.  i, 

1  Amen  Corner,  E.  C.  Path  and  New  York.  Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  another  of  Pitman's  Commttn  Commodities  of  Commerce  st'ries.  The  mani¬ 
fold  list's  of  this  modern  commodity  and  its  imjKirtance  to  our  civilization  is  only 
aiipreciated  when  one  sets  out  to  learn  something  of  it  and  its  history.  This  infor- 
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mation  is  comfycd  in  what  might  lio  termed  •■tal)loid"’  ferm  in  this  valnal)le  little 
volume  of  128  pages.  The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  the  raw  material  and  the 
remaining  12  with  mannfaetnring  processes  of  the  many  articles  in  constant  nse. 
Eor  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  know  something  of  india  rnhher,  the  trees  from 
which  the  latex  is  gathered,  methods  of  cnltivation  of  the  trees  on  rnhher  planta¬ 
tions,  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  products  of  daily  nse  are  manufactured, 
etc.,  this  little  hook  will  j)rove  invalnahle. 

Christopher  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  His  Discovery,  A  Narrative  by  Filson 
Vonng.  With  a  Note  on  the  Navigation  of  Colnmhus's  First  Voyage,  hy  the 
Farl  of  Dnnraven,  K.  P.  Third  edition.  New  York.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  1912. 
Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  revised  and  partially  rewritten  version  of  the  1900  edition  of  this  splendid 
work,  the  first  part,  which  was  more  or  less  speculative  in  character,  having  heen 
condensed  and  abbreviated  so  that  it  now’  appears  in  one  volume. 

The  author's  delineatum  of  the  character  of  Columbus  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  places  before  the  reader  the  natural,  human,  living  figure  of  the  man  gives  one 
the  feeling  of  having  made  the  personal  accpiaintance  of  the  great  discoverer.  We 
know'  of  no  better  commentary  on  the  work  than  a  i)aragraph  from  the  letter  written 
to  the  author  by  Henry  Vignaud,  himself  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Columbus,  which  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  work; 

This  l)ook  marks  an  cpwli  in  ('olunii)ian  iileratnre;  for  in  it  the  hero  who  discovered  the  New  World 
is  shown  for  the  first  time  as  a  iiving  man.  5'ou  have  raised  him  from  the  liust  of  dix'Uinents  and  sliown 
him  as  a  liuman  Iteing,  a  creature  of  llesh  and  tilood  who  acts,  thinks,  loves,  and  fiphts  like  oursehes,  and 
who  is  suliject,  as  ali  real  men  must  he,  to  i)a.ssions,  mistakes,  and  iilusions.  You  have  had  the  courage 
to  cut  loose  from  the  traditional  line  followed  by  all  the  modern  biograjihers  of  Columlius;  and  although 
I  dilTer  from  you  in  certain  details.  1  look  upon  your  book  as  giving  a  more  true  and  lively  picture  of  the 
great  discoverer  than  is  contained  in  any  other  work  written  on  the  subject. 

Among  recent  accessions  to  the  Columbtts  Memorial  Library  are  the  two  following: 

Rubber.  By  Philip  Schidrowitz,  Ph.  !>.,  F.  C.  S.  Methuen  &  Co.  (Ltd.).  London. 

Ponce  De  Leon.  The  Rise  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  By  An  Estanciero.  Lon¬ 
don.  T.  Werner  Laurie,  Clifford’s  Inn. 

EducaciCn.  Por  ,Ios6  A.  Alfonso,  Consegero  de  Jn.struccion  Publica,  Santiago  de 
Chile.  1912.* 

This  volume  of  es.says  and  addresses  on  educational  subjects  is  full  of  interest.  It  is 
not  a  book  made  to  order  or  the  development  of  a  st  t  theme.  Although  now  collected 
in  book  form  for  the  first  time,  the  chapters  represent  the  unfolding  thoughts  of  a  candid 
thinker  on  the  many  com]th‘x  j)roblem8  of  the  greatest  (piestion  of  the  age,  education. 
Each  chapter  bears  a  diffe  nut  date,  the*  earliest  1900,  the-  late  st  1910.  Some  were 
coinpose’d  in  the-  f|uie‘t  of  the-  stuely  for  pe-rusal  in  eethe-r  studies;  others  wt-re  writte-n  in 
the-  he-at  of  iieijiular  de-bate-,  anel  others  were  pre-])are  el  and  re  ael  at  e-ducational  confe-r- 
e-nce-s.  Each  has  its  own  flavor  and  its  peculiar  interest,  but  all  are-  marke-d  by  the 
same  sane  sobe-r  judgment  of  a  man  who  has  thought  de-e-ply  and  dares  express  his 
conclusions  fe  arlessly. 

One  sentime-nt  runs  through  the  whole  se-rie-s  of  articles.  Whe-ther  writing  for 
pare-nts,  aiguing  befem-  te-ache-rs,  or  spe-aking  to  students,  Sr.  Alfon.so  reve-rts  ste-adily 
to  the  thre-e-fold  characte-r  of  e-ducation,  phy-sical,  moral,  and  inte-llectual,  and  the 
basic  value  of  the-  thre-e-  jehases  is  always  in  the  orde-r  name-d.  The  essays  were  writte-n 
tee  be-  re-ael  primarily  by  Chile-ans;  the  addre-sse-s  were-  ele-live-re-d  be-fore  Chilean  aueli- 
e-nces.  Very  naturally  they  are  more-  critical  and  suggestive  than  laudatory.  Sr. 
Alfonso  could  have-  feeund  much  to  jeraise-  in  the-  syste-m  of  e-ducation  of  his  native 
country,  but  true  patriot  that  he-  is,  he  finds  gre-ate-r  preefit  in  indicating  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  whe-re-in  the-  syste-m  is  at  fault  and  what  re-forms  are-  the  most  urgent. 


*  Bevieweel  by  Dr.  Eeigar  Ewing  liranelon. 
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Hence,  hii^  earnest  apostleshi])  of  physical  and  moral  (‘dueation.  Thanks  to  his  efforts 
and  those  of  many  other  Chilean  educators,  much  prosrress  has  been  made  in  this 
respect  sinc(!  the  first  of  tin-  essays  in  Educaeiiln  was  written.  Physi('al  trainin*;  now 
has  an  honorable  place  in  tin*  schools.  Xot  only  is  this  true  of  Chile  but  also  of  other 
I.atin-American  countries,  althou!;h  not  to  a  utiiform  deirri'c.  Its  valin*  is  recognized 
everywhere,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  not  all  schools,  or  all  grades  of 
schools,  have  learned  how  to  mak<^  the  work  tin*  most  effective.  Usually  it  is  too 
methodical,  too  acadiunic,  so  to  s])eak.  There  is  formal  ])hysical  culture,  but  not 
enough  is  made*  of  real  play.  The  English  sports  are  thoroughly  acclimah'd  iu  mo.st 
countries  of  South  America.  Football  and  tennis  are  cultivated.  Cricket  is  much 
less  common.  But  iu  the  schools  calisthenic  exerci.ses  and  military  drills  an'  almost 
tin*  oidy  forms  of  bodily  exercise's.  (Jaini's  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  the 
United  State's.  The  childn'ii  lae.'k  spoutane'ity  anel  initiative'.  They  acea-jet  the'  class 
e'xe'rcise's  in  jdiysical  training  che'e'rfully,  e'Ve'ii  e'nthusiastie.ally,  but  in  imudi  the 
same  spirit  as  they  would  re'ce-ive'  a  class  in  arithme'tic  or  history.  They  expe'ct  to  be* 
taught.  The'  write'r  of  this  re'vie'W  was  a  e-hance'  witne'ss  of  a  game'  e)f  prisemt'r’s  base 
jelaye-d  l)y  a  squael  of  boy  scouts  in  Chile.  The'  boys  were'  all  glael  to  l>lay,  but  the 
elire'ctejr  of  the  sejuael  not  only  had  to  organize'  the  game  but  also  to  dire-e't  the  plays 
and  even  urge  the  beeys  into  active  ])articipation.  Sr.  Alfeenso  leh'ads  for  the  toste'ring 
of  the  play  spirit  in  chilelre'ii  and  young  jx'ople  anel  re'e.'ognize'el  that  giimes  do  more' 
than  preimote  mere  jdiysie  al  e'elucatieen;  that  the'y  ceenstitute'  a  valuable  me'ans  feer  the 
preemotion  of  moral  t'ducation  as  well.  He'  eh'crie's  the  ine'reasing  struggle  to  improve 
the  inte'lle'ctual  jehase'  of  high-se-hool  education  tee  the  comparative  ne'glect  of  the 
physical  and  moral  phase's.  He'  has  analyze'd  ace'urate'ly  neet  oidy  Chih'an  but  all 
Latin-Amerie-an  school  me'thods  whe'ii  he  says  the'y  lay  teeee  much  we'ight  ou  mere 
instruction  anel  fail  tee  re'ceegnize  that  instructieen  is  neet  ne'ce'ssarily  e'elucation. 

One  can  neet  re'ad  such  a  volume'  as  Eelucacie'en  without  fe'e'ling  ane'W  how  similar  are 
the  probh'ins  of  educatieen  in  all  countrie's  anel  clime's.  De'spite'  diffe're'iice's  of  race 
anel  local  condition,  the'  same  suleje'cts  re'cur  in  this  veelume  that  pe-r.-nnially  e'ligage  the 
voice  and  pen  of  the  North  American  e'ducateer;  How  to  kee-je  politics  out  of  the  school; 
what  is  the  be-st  scheeeeling  feer  girls;  voe  ational  training;  e'h'ctive  ceeurse's;  pre'paration 
of  teachers;  training  for  hone.st  citize'ii.ship;  private  initiative'  in  e'due'atieen,  e'tc. 

Sr.  Alfonso  is  one  of  theese  who  be-lie've'  that  the  we-alth  eef  a  pe'eejele  can  be'  me'asure'd 
bettf'r  by  the  intelligence  of  its  citize'iis  than  ley  marks  of  inate'rial  preespi'rity.  Ho  is 
e'ritical  but  eeptimi.stic  withal.  He  inveighs  against  unfortunate'  traelitious  that  hamper 
e'elucation  in  Chile  by  confining  it  too  closely  to  mere'  ae'aele'inic  knowledge',  but  he  is 
neet  unminelful  that  in  spite  eef  aelverse  circumstance's  luiu'h  preegre'ss  has  alre'aely  bee'ii 
made.  If  he  had  be*en  writing  for  a  feere'ign  public,  he'  woulel  eloubth'ss  have  laiel  more' 
emjehasis  on  this  siele  eef  the  que'.stion,  anel  with  justice',  feer  Chile  has  much  tee  be  proud 
of  in  her  scheeols,  from  the  kineh'rgarten  tee  the'  unive-rsity.  Nee  meere'  e'ue'ouraging  sign 
of  continue'el  preegre'ss  could  be  eh'sire'el  than  a  boeek  like'  Eelucacie'en  that  analyzes  the 
e-ducational  situation  ch'arly,  indie-ati's  the  we'akne'.sse's,  preepeese's  proven  re'iue'die's, 
and  calls  the  nation  aieew  tee  the  patrieetic  eluty  eef  preevieling  ample'  me'ans  of  e'ducation 
for  all  its  future  citize'iiship. 

A  Woman’s  Winter  in  South  America.  By  Charlotte  Cameron.  Lonelou,  Stanley 
Paul  A  Co.  Illustrated.  2!)2  jeages.  Price,  (e  .shillings. 

This  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  narrative  of  an  English  weeman’s  tour  around  the 
entire  continent  of  South  America,  excejeting  that  jeeertieen  eef  Argentina  lying  south 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  Chile  seeuth  of  Valjearaisee,  the  autheer  having  taken  the  trans- 
Andean  trip  by  rail  between  these  two  peerts.  The  eenly  inlanel  cities  visited  a]epe'ar 
to  have  been  Lima  and  Beegota,  while  fielel  glas-se's  useel  from  the  .shijes  seem  to  have 
been  the  means  of  investigation  used  relative  to  (juite  a  number  of  the  ports  touched 
at.  To  one  who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  which  included  most  of  the  places 
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visited  by  this  fair  authoress,  the  book  is  distinctly  disappointing,  and  in  several 
instances  very  unjust  in  its  caustic  criticism  of  cities  she  had  but  very  slight,  if  any, 
opportunities  to  even  glance  at.  As  an  instance,  the  chapter  entitled  “Pernambuco” 
is  a  page  of  description  of  the  catching  of  a  shark  in  the  harbor,  a  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  manner  of  embarking  passengers,  another  describing  the  moon  and  stars  and 
the  .Southern  (  ross — which  to  her  seems  “very  much  overrated” — while  the  city 
itself,  which  she  did  not  leave  the  ship  to  visit,  is  dismissed  with  the  one  line:  “The 
town  of  Pernambuco  lies  low,  and  is  not  particularly  interesting.”  Again,  the 
important  city  of  Bahia,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  285,000,  the  greatest  cacao 
market  in  theVorld,  with  its  beautiful  old  cathedral  and  monastery,  its  200  churches, 
beautiful  villas  set  in  the  midst  of  splendid  gardens  of  tropical  fruits,  and  its  interesting 
people,  is  given  about  a  page  and  a  half,  the  fair  writer  admitting  that  she  saw  only 
the  lower  portion  of  the  town  (which  contains  only  warehouses  and  shops),  and  yet, 
from  this  hasty  glimpse  and  a  stay  of  a  little  over  an  hour,  the  city  is  unfavorably 
criticized,  and  “Altogether,  I  should  not  advise  a  second  visit  to  Bahia,”  is  her  con¬ 
clusion.  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  “done”  in  one  motor  ride,  but  its  beauties  are  such  that 
even  this  brief  glance  wrung  from  her  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the  Avenidas  Central, 
Alvear  and  Beira  Mar,  the  Botanical  Garden,  with  its  royal  palms,  and  the  confession: 
“I  was  well  pleased  that  I  had  ventured  ashore  and  was  delighted  with  what  1  saw 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.”  The  chapter  on  Santos  is  practically  a  paean  of  praise  for  the 
Sao  Paulo  Railway,  which  is  an  English  institution,  built,  owned,  and  operated  by 
her  countrymen,  and  while  the  lady’s  fulsome  praise  is  doubtless  deserved,  why 
entitle  the  chapter  “Santos”  when  that  unfortunate  city  is  given  but  two  sentences 
of  unfavorable  description  and  the  statement:  “As  there  was  nothing  to  see  in  the 
town  except  the  eternal  Plaza,  we  took  a  trip  up  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway.”  However, 
Montevideo,  where  she  tarried  long  enough  to  go  to  a  good  hotel,  seems  to  have  pleased 
her,  and  a  few  things  in  Buenos  Aires  also  met  with  her  approval.  The  description  of 
the  trip  across  the  Andes  is  remarkably  mild  and  warranted  not  to  arouse  any  harmful 
enthusiasm,  while  all  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  suffer  caustic  criticism.  Strange 
to  say,  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  seems  to  have  appealed  to  her,  and  the  best 
descriptive  matter  in  the  volume  is  contained  in  the  chapters  entitled  “The  Canal” 
and  “Gatun  Dam.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fair  writer,  whose  literary  talents 
are  doubtless  of  a  high  order,  should  have  written  on  such  a  large  theme  with  so  little 
personal  investigation  and  such  superficial  knowledge  of  the  interesting  countries  and 
peoples  she  paid  such  very  fleeting  visits. 

A  Bishop  Amongst  Bananas.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Herbert  Bury,  D.  D.,  lately 
bishop  of  British  Honduras  and  Central  America.  London,  Wells  Gardner, 
Darton  «&  Co.  (Ltd.),  3  and  4  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.  C.  Price,  6  shillings. 

This  octavo  volume  of  236  pages,  with  30  illustrations,  is  a  most  interesting  narrative 
of  the  experiences  of  an  eminent  English  divine  whose  diocese,  to  use  his  own  phras»‘- 
ology  was  “unique,”  to  say  the  least.  His  jurisdiction  extended  from  the  southern 
lK)undarie8  of  Mexico  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or,  to  be  a  little  more  exact, 
to  the  Canal  Zone.  The  countries  embraced  in  this  area  consist  of  British  Honduras 
and  the  Latin-American  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua. 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 

In  speaking  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  over  which  his  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  extended,  the  bishop  gives  the  following  appreciative  description: 

The  cwmtry  I  have  now  described  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  roniatitie, 
adventurous,  and  beauliful  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  country  to  which  wo  were  always  taken  in  thrill¬ 
ing  stories  of  the  Spanish  Main,  in  the  ardent  days  of  boyhood,  the  land  which  we  associate  with  the  nam>‘s 
of  Columbus,  Cortes.  Pizarro,  Alvarcdo.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  other  British  heroes.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  noble  efforts  and  self-denying  labors  and  really  great  achievements  of  Las  Casas,  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Indies. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  its  tropical  forests  and  rivers,  such  as 
King.sley  describes  in  his  chapter.  The  Banks  of  the  Meta,  in  “Westward  IIol’’  with  magnificent  flowers, 
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fruits,  butterflies  and  birds,  its  fearsome-looking  volcanic  peaks  lowering  up  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet, 
and  great  lakes  and  wide  lagoons.  There  are  still  most  interesting  survivals  of  the  old  races,  as  in  the 
Indians  of  Guatemala,  their  pottery,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  their  idols  and  mined  temples. 

No  more  magnificent  churches  have  ever  been  built  than  those  placed  here  by  the  early  Jesuits  and 
other  orders,  and  their  ecclesiastical  treasures  in  the  shape  of  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  missals  and 
carvings  of  the  choicest  wood  and  stone,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  many  more,  no  doubt,  are  waiting  to  be 
discovered. 

Again,  in  referring  to  his  opportunities  for  seeing  the  country,  he  says: 

I  have  traveled  over  the  country  I  have  described  in  almost  every  kind  of  way  in  which  one  can  travel — 
in  big  liners  and  small  steamships,  as  many  of  the  stations  are  on  the  coast;  in  schooners,  sloops,  gasoline 
launches,  and  river  steamers;  in  large  and  small  canoes;  in  every  kind  of  .ship,  I  often  say,  except  an 
airship;  on  railway  trains  and  trolleys  and  carriages;  upon  horseback  and  mtileback,  and,  though  not 
often,  on  foot— and  as  I  think  of  it  all  I  can  only  say  again  that  I  feel  sure  there  is  no  more  attractively 
bsautiful  or  excitingly  adventurous  country  in  the  whole  world. 

The  reason  for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  British  Honduras 
over  the  neighboring  Central  American  countries  is  found  in  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  the  negroes  who  labor  on  the  great  banana  plantations  are  from  the  British  island  of 
Jamaica,  and  many  among  them  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  these  laborers,  English  clergymen  are  stationed 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  the  bishop  makes  his  rounds  of  visitation  “without 
interfering  with  the  people  of  the  country  or  their  clergy,  for  they  are  all  Roman 
Catholics.”  The  story  of  his  exi)eriences  is  told  in  a  modest,  simple,  unassuming 
way,  and  the  reader  can  not  help  being  impressed  with  the  kindly,  human,  sjun- 
pathetic  and  noble  character  of  the  man  who  cheerfully  met  the  hardships  and  dangers 
incident  to  such  an  episcopal  mission.  His  portrayal  of  the  character  of  the  Jamaican 
negro  and  his  earnest  appeal  in  his  behalf  evince  the  broad,  loving  charity  of  the 
true  Christian  shepherd,  and  we  must  honor,  respset,  and  even  love  the  man  who 
writes  thus,  however  much  we  may  disagree  with  him  in  his  apparent  views  relative 
to  the  recognition  of  an  equality  along  social  lines  which,  in  the  honest  opinion  of 
most  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  eventually  lead  to  social  and  racial 
degradation.  The  volume  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  will  doubtless  accomplish 
much  in  awakening  an  interest  in  this  section  of  the  world. 


COMMERCE  OF  COSTA 
RICA  FOR  1911  /.  V 


TliK  foreign  commerce  of  ('osta  Rica  for  the  year  1911,  compiled  from  the  report 
of  Sefior  Don  Manuel  Aragdn,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Statistics 
attached  to  the  report  of  Senor  Don  Felipe  J.  Alvarado,  Secretar>-  of  State  for 
Treasury  and  Commerce,  and  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  2,  1912, 
amounted  to  38,271,724.57  colones  gold,  of  which  19,079,916.57  colones  were  imports 
and  19,191,808  colones  were  exports.  The  figures  for  the  year  1910  were:  Imports, 
16,984,377.91  colones;  exports,  18,009,385  colones;  total,  34,993,762.91  colones.  There 
was,  therefore,  an  increase  for  the  year  1911  as  compared  with  1910  of  2,095,538.66 
colones,  imports,  and  1,182,423  colones,  exports,  or  a  total  increase  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  1911  of  3,277,961.66  colones.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  was 
111,891.43  colones. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  United  States  currency  (valuing  the  colon,  gold,  at  47  cents), 
the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  year  1911  was  $17,987,710.55,  of  which 
$8,967,560.79  was  imports  and  $9,020,149.76  exports.  The  gain  for  the  year  in  im¬ 
ports  was  $984,903.17,  and  in  exports  $555,738.81,  or  a  total  gain  of  $1,540,641.98. 

IMPORTS. 


The  imports  by  countries  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


j  1909 

1910 

1911 

*3,175,202.87 
825,129.54 
1,059,762.71 
363,082.41 
264, 169.91 
160,351.32 
147,384.88 
90,963.36 
89,590.01 

*3,094,391.00 

954,072.02 

1,291,005.62 

314,416.37 

569,120.67 

158,792.83 

181,925.78 

348,827.77 

70,105.56 

*4,153,152.98 

1,704,745.85 

1,553,118.67 

443,993.74 

373,943.70 

247,935.86 

194,477.27 

65,448.31 

230,744.41 

6, 175,637.01 

7,982,657.62 

8,967,560.79 

Of  the  countries  included  iir“other  countries”  in  1911  the  principal  were:  China, 
$103,056.85;  Panama  (not  included  in  Central  America),  $40,393.73;  Cuba,  $29,795.60; 
and  Ecuador,  $17,830.27. 

Of  the  countries  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  increases  in  the  imports 
from  all  except  Central  America  and  Belgium.  The  increase  from  the  United  States 
was  $1,058,762,  or  34.2  per  cent;  from  Germany,  $750,674,  or  78.7  per  cent;  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $262,113,  or  20.3  per  cent;  from  France,  $129,578,  or  41.2  per  cent; 
from  Italy,  $89,143,  or  56.1  per  cent;  from  Spain,  $12,551,  or  6.8  per  cent.  The  loss 
in  imports  from  Belgium  was  $283,380,  or  81.2  per  cent,  and  from  Central  America, 
$195,177,  or  34.3  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  whole  trade  was  12.3  per 
cent. 
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The  imports  by  articles  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


Articles.  1909  1910  1911 


Colonts.  I  Colones  Colones. 

Rice . .S05,721  279,442  ,  336,496 

Coal .  328,641  318,428  419,288 

Beer .  142,06,8  138,9.3.8  :  127,411 

Leather  and  manufactures .  184,216  185,  .V>8  211,327 

Canned  and  preserved  foods .  99,219  1.59,912  1  164,025 

Structural  iron  and  steel . ; .  499,859  .  624,529  .549,937 

Iron  in  tubes . ' .  242, 079 

Flour .  996,931  730,852  840,560 

Lumber .  253,821  ,  329,145  317, 3(X) 

Lard .  338,155  467,674  428,141 

Furniture .  70,607  ■  105.636  1.30,843 

Material: 

Buildinc .  26,9.53  147,814  94,468 

Electrical .  225,344  2:13, 7.58  !  198,731 

Railwav .  256,227  .5-29,780  !  569,723 

Tramway .  31,806  172,648  80,357 

Sewerage .  28, 1.54 

Other  industries .  55,974  ;  73..854  212,702 

Machinery:  i 

Coffee . '  35,274  48,2.56  . 

Other  industries .  107,088  ■  76,7:18  .540,876 

Pharmaceutical pro<lucts .  2.56,573  '  274,445  383,309 

Tobacco .  276,089  '  297,921  330,744 

Cotton  fabrics . !  1,491,444;  1,770,716  2,6.30,653 

Woolen  fabrics . '  192,237!  166,457  -201,065 

Silk  fabrics .  71,0-21  1-25,410  320,458 


In  1910  there  were  imported  53,6-27  tons  of  coal;  in  1911  the  imports  were  47,313 


tons. 

In  1911  the  imports  were  as  follow's: 

Colones. 

Through  customhouse  of  Limon .  14, 597, 971.  61 

Through  customhouse  of  Punta  Arenas .  2, 557, 630.  37 

Postal  packages .  1, 337, 986.  59 

Live  animals  on  foot  from  Nicaragua .  581, 844. 00 

Other  imports  by  the  frontiers .  2, 266. 00 

Personal  baggage  by  Punta  Arenas .  2, 218. 00 

Total .  19,079,916.57 

The  postal  package  imports  were  as  follows: 

Colones. 

Germany .  462, 010. 90 

France . .  3‘22, 554. 02 

United  States . .  292, 075. 35 

United  Kingdom .  138,416.44 

Italy .  98,258.71 

Belgium . .  19, 930. 32 

Salvador . . .  3, 555.  90 

Mexico .  1, 184. 95 

Total .  1,337,986.59 


The  imports  of  live  animals  on  foot  from  Nicaragua  represented  14,255  head.  For 
the  two  preceding  years  the  imports  of  live  animals  from  this  source  were.  1909, 13,484 
head,  w'orth  509,628  colones;  1910,  23,015  head,  worth  927. ‘288  colones. 
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EXPORTS. 


The  ex{K)rte  for  the  last  three  years  by  principal  countries  were: 


,  1909 

1910 

1911 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Spanish  America . 

Other  countries . 

...^  14,853,891.16 
2,976,596.95 
168,478.55 
118,558.91 
129,380.66 
17,267.33 

*5,097,348.34 

2,989,463.67 

277,841.91 

38,367.51 

38,029.58 

23,359.94 

*4,973,473.26 

3,586,938.95 

304,124.31 

60,906.14 

39,341.35 

55,56,5.75 

Total . 

....  8,264.173.56 

1  8,464,410.95 

9,020,149.76 

For  the  year  1911  there  was  an  increase  in  the  exjwrta  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
$597,475,  or  20  per  cent;  to  Germany  of  $26,282,  or  9.4  per  cent;  and  a  decrease  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  $123,875,  or  2.4  per  cent. 

The  exports  for  1911  can  be  classified  in  five  groups,  as  follows: 


Coloues. 

Bananas .  9,309,586 

Coffee .  6, 109, 542 

Gold  and  silver  in  bars .  2, 517, 372 

Woods .  193,732 

Miscellaneous .  1,061,576 


Total .  19,191,808 


Bananas. — The  export  of  bananas  for  the  two  preceding  years  was:  1909,  9,365,690 
colones;  1910,  9,097,285  colones.  In  1911  the  destination  of  the  bananas  was:  To  the 
the  United  States,  7,217,148  colones;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  2,092,438  colones. 

For  statistical  purposes  the  value  of  the  bananas  is  estimated  at  1  colon  (47  cents ;  i)er 
bunch,  so  that  the  figures  given  in  colones  represent  at  the  same  time  the  number  of 
bunches  exported. 

Coffee. — The  exports  of  coffee  for  the  last  three  years  were: 


1 

Gross  weight. 

Value 

Kilos. 

Colones. 

1909 . 

12,030,104 

5,677, 14>> 

1910 . 

14,396,926 

5,916,181 

1911 . 

12,641,156 

6, 109, 542 

Coffee  was  exported  to  the  following  countries : 


1 

Cleaned. 

In  parch¬ 
ment. 

Total. 

Germany . 

United  States . 

Kilos. 

317,485 

933,007 

274,197 

5,377 

3,348,648 

12,341 

Kilos. 

640,777 

96,273 

Kilos. 

958, -262 
1.029,280 
274,197 

10,36U699 

12,341 

United  Kingdom . 

7,013,051 

Total . 

4.891,055 

7,750,101 

12,641,156 
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Gold  and  silver. — The  exporta  for  the  two  preceding  years  were:  1909:  1,705,048 
colones;  1910,  1,744,487  colones. 

Woods. — The  exports  for  the  two  preceding  years  were:  1909,  69,509  colones;  1910, 
169,079  colones. 

The  principal  woods  exported  were:  Cedar,  161,506  colones,  an  increase  of  42,296 
colones  over  the  preceding  year;  mahogany,  8,426  colones;  cocobolo,  11,200  colones; 
and  pelo  mora,  2,820  colones. 

Miscellaneous. — The  principal  articles  included  under  this  head,  with  export  values 
for  the  last  three  years,  were; 


Colones. 

269,719 

219,957 

88,556 

18,512 

•46,878 


Colones. 

188,542 

180,784 

185,806 

17,344 

17,372 


Colones. 

244,742 

154,314 

119,926 

21,390 

34,458 


Hides  and  skins. 

Rubber . 

Cacao . 

Tortoise  shell... 
Pearl  shell . 


Of  hides  and  skins  in  1911,  cattle  skins  formed  the  great  bulk,  with  small  amounts 
of  deer  and  alligator  skins. 

The  exports  by  the  port  of  Limon  amounted  to  17,905,935  colones,  and  by  Puntarenas 
1,285,869  colones. 


COMMERCE  OF  GUATEMALA 
FOR  1911 

IIE  total  foreign  trade  of  Guatemala  for  the  year  1911,  according  to  a  special 
report  prepared  for  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  General  Statistical  Office 
of  Guatemala  and  transmitted  by  Senor  Don  Jos6  A.  Beteta,  Acting  President 
of  the  Pan  American  Committee  of  Guatemala,  was  117,496,145.48  United  States  gold  . 
The  imports  were  16,514,421.03  and  the  exports  $10,981,724.45.  The  report  is  based 
upon  calculations  estimating  the  United  States  gold  dollar  at  16.75  Guatemalan  paper 
pesos. 

The  foreign  trade  of  1909  (1910  not  available)  was:  Imports,  $51,251,317;  exports, 
$10,079,219;  total  trade,  $15,330,536.  There  was  therefore  an  increase  for  the  two 
years  of  $1,263,104  in  imports;  $902,505  in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $2,165,609. 

IMPORTS. 


The  imports  by  countries  for  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1908 

1909 

1911 

I'nited  States . 

$2,148,325 

$2,181,859 

$2,696,144 

Germany . 

1,572,740 

1.249.559 

1,592,658 

United  kingdom . ' 

1.327,301 

1,135,420 

1,314,202 

France . 

262.435 

273,215 

286,050 

China  and  Japan . i 

148.019 

121,852 

187,748 

Helgium . 1 

116,636 

102.816 

136,014 

65,892 

70,294 

73.677 

1  56,616 

134,817 

95,334 

K^exico . 

37,050 

14,740 

43,821 

Central  .\merica . 

40,707 

25,064 

18,271 

Cuba . 

5,420 

5.527 

4,441 

Switrerland  i . . . 

1,991 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

3,019 

3.677 

1,733 

South  America . 

900 

7.225 

640 

Jamaica  > . 

318 

Canada • . 

1 . 

152 

Netherlands  i . 

87 

Other  countries . 

'  ii848 

170 

Total . 

5,811,586 

5,251,317 

6,514,421 

•  In  1908  and  1909  included  in  "other  countries.” 


The  imports  by  articles  for  the  year  1911  were  as  follows: 

Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures . 

Food  products . 

Wheat  flour . 

Railway  material . 

Woolen  textiles  and  manufactures . 

Linen,  hemp,  and  jute  textiles  and  manufactures 

Silk  textiles  and  manufactures . 

Wanes  and  liquors . 

Drugs  and  medicines . . 
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$1,848, 650.  86 
626, 425. 32 
419, 817.  86 
354, 154.  66 
311, 384. 56 
277,  600. 09 
272, 266. 86 
267, 279. 00 
223, 285.  81 
217,  635.  26 
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Agricultural  and  industrial  machinery .  $196, 421. 64 

Manufactures  of  wood  or  of  wood  and  iron .  169, 230. 43 

Paper  and  stationers'  supplies .  138, 402. 29 

Manufac  tures  of  leather .  135, 198.  26 

Manufactures  of  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware .  87, 246. 63 

Lumber .  59,855.91 

Petroleum .  43, 879. 25 

Manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  alloys .  39, 459. 73 

Coal .  33,812.39 

Miscellaneous .  792, 414. 22 

Total .  6,514,421.03 


Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of  cotton  goods 
were  as  follows: 


ISOS  i 

mi 

i 

1909 

1911 

t'nited  Kingdom . 

(iermanv . 

United  States . 

Italy . 

^am . 

ITtiS.'M: 

2:14,445 

342,846 

*815,388.73 
442.079.74 
439,066.92 
49. 171. 75 
41,426.67 

Belgium . 

China  and  Japan . 

Austria-Hungarv . 

Switierland . 

Central  America . 

*9,717.4:1 
3,520.18 
9119.  .30 
861.49 
40.00 

Mexico . 

16!606.69 

Total . 

. ! 

1.848.650.86 

In  the  foregoing  and  in  the  tables  following  of  imports  by  articles  and  countries, 
the  figures  for  1909  are  available  only  for  the  four  leading  countries. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures:  The  imports  under  this  heading  for  1909  and  1911 
were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

United  States . 

*301,584 

*246.095.51  1 

1 

Austria-HuDgarv . . 

*237.50 

(Iermanv . 

143,632 

223,582.57 

China  and  Japan . 

233.00 

United  Kingdom . 

71,566 

119,349.83  1 

Italy . . 

164.00 

Belgium . 

20,844.70  ; 

Central  America . . 

103.28 

France . 

4,740 

15,141.60 

Switzerland . ' . 

15.00 

Spain . 

1 

266.68  I 

Total . i . 

1 

626,425.32 

Food  products:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  heading  were: 


1909 

1911 

1  1 

1909  ' 

1911 

United  States . 

*154,944 

*263,985.37 

France . *. . 

*10,067 

*8.635.72 

(Germany . 

37,175 

27,810 

58,802.42 

29,921.23 

j  Mexico . 

6,701.24 

1,243.58 

Central  America . 

!  16,829.50 

Netherlands . 

87.44 

cSina  and  Japan . 

! . i 

ii’mso 

Total . 

1  1 

419,817.86 

Italy . 

1 . 1 

10,030.89 

Wheat  flour:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of  wheat  flour  were: 


1909  ! 

1911 

United  States . 

'  *477,435 

i  1 

*3.54,154.66 
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Railway  material:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of  railway  material  were  as 
follows: 


1909 

1911 

United  States . 

$209,331 

$258,643.16 
27,635.14 
12,654.79 
12,451. 47 

United  Kingdom . 

Germany . ' 

Total . 

i 

2,470 

4,312 

1 

311,384.56 

Woolen  textures  and  manufactures:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  head¬ 
ing  were: 


German  V . 

United  kinsdoiii 

France . 

United  States. . . . 
Italy . 


$84.3t>l 

24,461 

54,869 

3,942 


$109,379.48 
61,847.09 
33, 156. 70 
30,342.24 
24,939.58 


China  and  Japan 

Spain . 

Switzerland . 


$14,472. 

2,480. 

982. 


Total. 


277.600.09 


I 


Linen,  hemp,  and  jute  textiles  and  manufactures:  The  imports  under  this  heading 
for  1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

$75,907  , 

$1.36,590. 14 
104,336.65 
26,318.99 
3,142.75 
1,029.86 
413.40 

$326.57 

90.00 

1  85,844 

1  16,392 

7,932 

18.50 

France . 

Total . . 

272,266.86 

Spain . 

1 

Silk  textiles  and  manufactures:  The  imports  under  this  heading  for  1909  and  1911 
were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

$139,976.68 

48,646.81 

48,093.77 

15,760.92 

12,821.99 

1,802.00 

$78.37 

72.46 

26.00 

267,279.00 

United  States .  6,079 

United  Kingdom-. .  6,989 

Italy . 

Total . .- _ 

. 1 

Wines  and  liquors:  The  imports  of  wines  and  liquors  for  1909  and  1911  were  as 
follows: 


- 

1909 

1911 

:  1909  1 

1911 

$75,982 

46,035 

54,848 

$64,997.50 
45,301.95 
42,584.35 
23,757.78 
18,384.48 
17, 189. 02 

$9,221.97 

899.40 

796.86 

152.50 

United  Kingdom . | 

20,271 

1 

223,285.81 

J  1 

SSS 
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Drugs  and  medicines:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  heading  were: 


1 

1909 

1911  1 

1909  ^  1911 

fnited  States . 

$86,346 
62,300 
.  46,828 

$73,514.19  1 
51,256.20 
44,331.61  ! 
33,664.14  ' 
12,912.53 
1.054.19 

Germany . 

France . 

Total . 

United  Kingdom . 

17,331 

Agricultural  and  industrial  machinery:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  machinery  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

HHW  1911 

1 

United  States . 

$86,966 

85,807 

53,680 

$111,872.74 

43,565.98 

38,523.63 

982.50 

820.00 

$245  $512.00 

Germnny . 

United  Kingdom . 

Italy . 

Manufactures  of  wood  or  of  wood  and  iron:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this 
heading  were: 


1909 

1911 

j 

1909 

1911 

Germany . 1 

$46,004 

24,505 

$88,317.95 

36,753.90 

17,686.66 

11,148.00 

7,291.62 

3,884.70 

$2,875.01 

639.70 

368.39 

264.50 

United  States . 1 

Belgium . 

France . 

6,104 

3,546 

Cbina  and  Japan . i 

169,230.43 

1 

Paper  and  stationers’  supplies:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  heading 
were: 


1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

$51,831 

35,502 

$61,753.67  1 
50,681.60 
10,807.02 
9,469.92 
4,62^50 
487.88 

ll 

$236.20 

227.75 

111.75 

United  States . 

Spain . 

Austria-Himgary . 

8,315 

1,659 

1 

France....." . 

138,402.29 

Belgium . 

1 

Manufactures  of  leather:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  under  this  heading  were: 
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Manufactures  of  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of 
manufactures  of  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

1909  1 

1911 

*55,756.38 
13,015.27 
9,443. 12 
6. 180. 68 
1, 172. 49 

. 1 

*1,099.69 

395.00 

184.00 

. i 

Unfted  States . 1  6,706 

Aus'tria-Hungarv . 

i  87,246.63 

1 

Lumber:  The  imports  for  1909  and  1911  of  lumber  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

*49.919 

743 

*59. 416. 91 
439.00 

1 

59,855.91 

Petroleum:  The  imports  of  petroleum  for  1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


- 

1909 

1911 

United  States . 

1  *143,521 

1 

*43,879.25 

Manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  alloys:  The  imports  under  this  heading  for 
1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911  1 

! 

1909  1  1911 

*100,936 

52,297 

12,913 

*17,011.36  1 
13,521.55  ■ 
3,260.31 
2,922.03 
1,532.30  , 
1,100.00 

.  140.35 

. ;  39. 83 

. '  32.00 

. '  39,459.73 

2,635 

1 

i 

i 

Coal:  The  imports  of  coal  for  1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

*18.535 

*33,422.39 

390.00 

33.812.39 

Miscellaneous:  The  imports  under  this  heading  for  1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

1909 

1911 

*138,892 
193, 182  1 

*499,292.61  ‘ 
199,042.89 
37, 122. '29 
24,834.01 
12,011.68  i 
11,5-23.82 
4.440.64 
1.499. 18 

,  .  ! 

*1,455.02 

591.63 

318.00 

180.00 

102.45 

792,414.22 

United  Kingdom . 

27,446 

11,204 

Central  America . . 

China  and  Japan . 

Total . 1 . 

Italy . 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  Guatemala,  by  countries,  for  the  three  years  1908, 1909,  and  1911  were 
as  follows: 


190S 

1909 

1911 

•  Jermany .  $3,939,207 

United  States .  1,776,676 

United  Kingdom .  819,572’ 

-\ustria-Hungary .  92,026 

Chile . 

$5,828,554 
,  2,739,075  1 

1  1,006,263 

148,878 

$5,851,817 

3,297,156 

1,324,751 

142,403 

137,135 

56,558 

42,698 

35,069 

31,216 

31,802 

19,333 

9,928 

1,647 

211 

Ilelgium .  6,368 

Mexico .  62,325 

Central  America .  12,957 

i9,643  1 
17,830  ! 
146,276  ' 
^  15,720 

France .  8,6f)l 

3^  748  1 
3,535 

South  America .  26,252 

China  and  Japan .  45 

120,697  ! 

; . 1 

Total .  6.756,138 

10,079,219  ; 

10,981,724.45 

The  exports  by  articles  for  1909  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1909 

1911 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coffee,  clean . 

Coffee  in  parchment . 

|44,081  tons . 

$8,816,274 

229,566 

153,066 

308,685 

173,626 

263,573 

71,874 

25,925 

130,345  tons* . 

\10,480  tons . 

$7,282,748.64 

1,991,160.85 

526,711.20 

344,015.40 

325,260.80 

159,621.00 

158,178.15 

150,902.40 

20,153.70 

7,631.00 

6,973.00 

1,283.26 

1,073.80 

940.00 

675.30 

438.00 

405.62 

375.00 

143.00 

103.50 

2,551  tons . 

5,734  tons . 

Woods . 

5,271,461  cubic  feet.... 

3,163,563 cubic  feet.... 

Wax» . 

19,432 

5,310 

11,888 

3,930.83 

Total . 

10,079,219 

10,981,724. 45 

1  2,000  rounds. 

*  Incluoing  panels. 


•  In  1909  included  in  "Other  industrial  products.” 
» In  1909  included  in  “Other  vegetable  products.” 


Coffee,  clean:  The  exports  of  coffee,  clean,  for  1911  were  to: 

Germany .  $4, 435, 326.  60 

United  States .  2, 079,  986.  76 


United  Kingdom. 

Chile . 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

France . 

Spiain . 

British  Honduras. 

Canada . 

Central  America.. 


.  503, 929. 44 

.  137, 130. 48 

.  35, 480.  64 

.  32, 996. 52 

.  22, 487.  52 

.  18,  687. 48 

.  9,  300.  72 

.  5,  752. 08 

.  1,  647. 48 

.  22. 92 

Total .  7, 282, 748.  64 
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Coffee  in  parchment:  The  exports  under  this  head  for]^1911  were  to; 


Germany . 

United  Kingdom 
United  States.... 
Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

Chile . 


$1,022,335.  48 
542,  281.  75 
275, 259. 46 
106, 921. 82 
23,  561.  32 
20, 168.  79 
627.  38 
4.  85 


Total 


1,991,160.85 


In  1909  the  bulk  of  the  coffee  was  exported  as  follows:  To  Germany,  21,832  tons; 
to  the  United  States,  8,997  tons;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  2,365  tons;  and  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  543  tons.  These  figures  include  both  clean  and  parchment  coffee. 
Bananas:  The  total  export  of  bananas — $526,711.20 — was  to  the  United  States. 

Sugar:  The  export  of  sugar  (including  panela,  $195,568.74)  in  1911  was  to; 

United  Kingdom .  $270,415.32 

United  States .  54,883.08 

Central  America . .  18, 117. 00 

Germany .  600.  00  ' 


Total . 

Hides:  The  exports  under  this  heading  for  1911  were  to: 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

Germany . 


344,015. 40 


$311, 573.  80 
13,  375.  20 
311.80 


Total .  325,260.80 

Rubber:  The  exports  of  rubber  in  1911  were  to: 

United  States . . . . .  $87,  111.  00 

Germany .  68, 034.  50 

United  Kingdom .  4,475.50 


Total .  159,621.00 

Woods;  The  exports  under  this-heading  for  1911  were  to: 

United  States .  $97, 974. 15 

Mexico .  35, 064. 00 

Britbh  Honduras .  22, 232. 90 

United  Kingdom .  2,450.00 

Germany .  457. 10 

Total .  158,178.15 

Chicle;  The  exports  of  chicle,  amounting  to  $150,902.40,  were  all  to  the  United 
States.  ' 

Skins:  The  exports  under  this  heading  for  1911  were  to: 

Germany .  $10, 386. 90 

United  States .  9, 740.  70 

United  Kingdom .  26.10 


Total 


20, 153.  70 


COMMERCE  OF  SALVADOR 
FOR  1911  '/  /. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  for  the  year  1911,  according 
to  a  special  rejx)rt  prejjared  for  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  general  statis¬ 
tical  office  of  Salvador  and  forwarded  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
through  Senor  Don  Federico  Mejfa,  Minister  of  Salvador  to  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  $5,390,370.02  gold,  imports,  and  19,779,550.73  colones  silver,  exports. 

Estimating  the  average  gold  premium  for  the  year  at  135.3,  the  value  of  the  silver 
colon  would  be  42.5  cents  gold.  On  this  basis  the  exports  would  amount  to 
$8,406,309.01  and  the  total  trade  to  $13,796,679.03. 

The  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1910  was:  Imports,  $3,745,249.19;  exports, 
18,245,590.18  colones  silver.  Converting  the  silver  colon  at  the  then  average  rate  of 
exchange  into  gold  (gold  premium  150,  value  of  colon  40  cents  gold),  the  exports  for 
the  year  1910  were  $7,297,836.07  and  the  total  trade  $11,043,085.26. 

There  was  therefore  an  increase  for  the  year  1911  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  of  $1,645,120.83  in  imports  and  of  $1,108,472.94  in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of 
$2,753,593.77. 

IMPORTS. 


The  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: 


1»)9 

1910 

1911 

*1,344.315.79 

1,438,613.90 

482.341.70 

*1,346,597.13 
1,165,992.80 
407,391.97 
262,294.21 
133,699.78 
65,61.3.37 
8,999.24 
67, 185.04 

11,924,651.61 
1,644,237. 97 

'  534;  130. 08 

285,1(39.66 

:193,990.90 
186,916.10 
132,486.(32 
85,848.21 
84,863.05 
81,977. 10 
79,968.83 
74, 169. 90 
62,112.23 
29,582.80 

157,707.99 

104.550.13 

8,202.74 
82. 473. 91 

12.:i68.42 

19,214.44 
62, 172. 48 

69,061.82 

(34.766.70 

73,618.86 

63,413.65 

12,468.21 

13,414.74 

15,179.35 

38. 196.  40 

16,583.87 

3(3.386.69 

24, 154. 92 
17,213.83 
13,824.00 
6,675.99 
4,877.15 

12.000.33 

Ecuador . 

1  7,075.00 

10,656.00 

2,238.55 

4,356.36 

2,607.33 

1,706.18 

763.00 

^443.^ 

5.425.64 

4.907.82 

‘  1,378.89 

1,099.62 
898.60 
404.80 

Cuba... . 

1,597.62 

812.50 

268.00 

Other  countries . 

6.(349.43 

4,586.00 

Total . 

4,17(3.9:11.56 

3,745,249.19 

5,390,:l70.n2 

I  In  1909  included  in  other  countries. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  by  articles,  for  the  last  three  years: 


Articles. 

1909 

19l0 

1911 

Cotton  cloth  and  manufactures . 

$1,492,999.74 

$1,091,245.75 

$1,758,584.54 

Hardware . 

199,427.10 

229,429.23 

345,861.07 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

193.213.82 

214. 509. 67 

287,614.93 

Flour . 

260,708.27 

247,437.65 

263,713.88 

Boots,  shoes,  and  findings . 

145,961.76 

174,888.02 

247,557.99 

Cotton  yam . 

128,362.99 

131.372.00 

178,139.04 

Machinery . 

53.149.39  ; 

53,856.46 

108,735.05 

Wines . 

78,041.25  1 

63.909.72 

108,405. 71 

Bags  for  coffee . 

117,904.06 

59,315.66 

102,277.79 

Woolen  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof . 

68,304.63  : 

53,082.51 

86,509.33 

Provisions . 

102,863.38  1 

62,950.74 

84, 138. 10 

Silk  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof . 

89,098.85 

68,809.80 

79,821.31 

Soap  and  candle  grease . 

Haberdashery  and  notions . 

89.059.65 

93,986.53 

140,678.43 

22.217.36 

29, 125. 47 

64,268.57 

Distilled  liquors . 

25,389.06 

30. 709.  22 

42.903.55 

Beer  and  ginger  ale . 

22.299. 32 

24.939.02 

40,681.96 

Hats  other  than  Panama . 

29,099.49  . 

23,278. 17 

40,984.73 

Glassware . 

23.811.91  . 

19.435.06 

32, 762. 93 

Fence  wire  > . 

22,833.79 

36.894.13 

Agricultural  machinerv  * . 

16. 752. 35 

32.399.84 

Lumber  and  cork . 

3. 252. 65 

3.393.96 

30.665.57 

Stone  and  china  ware . 

32,466.93 

26,691.97 

30,136.15 

Paper  and  stationery . . . 

Silk  thread . 

26.329.04 

28.484.30 

28,854.66 

22,790.06 

33,666.51 

1  26,060.78 

Perfumery . 

17,563. 47 

21.9.58. 37 

25,753.17 

Matches . 

34. 165. 84 

20,648.72 

24.052.54 

74,897.22 

12,224.00 

23,963.00 

Fertilizers . 

2,661.50 

8,870.87 

22,373.83 

Illuminating  oils . 

23.645.79 

14,610.68 

20, 195. 14 

Printed  books . 

6,841.93 

5,836.66 

15,420.67 

Panama  hats . 

7,075.00 

9,826.00 

13.824.00 

Lime  and  cement . ! 

11,472.83 

10,167.84  1 

13,806.91 

Furniture  and  cabinetwork . ' 

12.006.41 

10.112.68 

13,610.81 

Marble . 1 

7,842.75 

5.503.57  ! 

12,685.99 

Cheese  and  butter . | 

13.045.&5 

19,640.08  . 

11,618.43 

Candles . 1 

3.. 542. 98 

5,155.17  I 

11,521.32 

Jewelry . 

4.270.75 

8.097.25  i 

10.993.58 

Ftuicy  articles . 

7,123.66 

9.141.39 

10,408.44 

Hemp  manufactures . 

4,780.34 

7,071.69 

9.347.86 

Linen  cloth  and  manufactures  thereof . 

11,621.52 

5,466.75 

8.470.59 

Leather  goods . 

3,312.14 

4,  .317. 02 

6,930.38 

Spices  and  tea . 

Tobacco . 

4.804.45 

4. 209. 01 

4,319.04 

1,749.01 

3. 164. 89 

1,795.28 

Mineral  waters . 

3,352.55 

2.388. 81 

1  522.80 

Woolen  yam . 

210.36 

1,930.89  ; 

1,005.32 

Live  animals  i . 

90.00 

598.71 

Plants  and  seeds  * . 

285.88  1 

593.63 

Chocolate  2 . 

48.56  1 

28.40 

Miscellaneous . 

304, 107. 58 

346.912.34 

559,755.79 

Articles  admitted  free . 

389.087.12 

403.516.51 

367, 165. 35 

.  Total . 

4.176,931.56 

3,745.249.19 

5,390.370.02 

*  Included  for  1909  in  “Miscellaneous  articles.”  2  Included  for  1909  in  “Articles  admitted  free.” 


Cotton  cloth  and  manufactures:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were  as  follows: 
From  the  United  Kingdom,  $922,446.85;  from  the  United  States,  $557,141.43;  from 
Italy,  $79,393.43;  from  Germany,  $56,086.76;  from  France,  $51,086.60;  from  Mexico, 
$36,918.07;  from  Spain,  $33,890.59;  from  Belgium,  $7,439.32;  from  Austria-Hungary 
$4,121.51;  from  Japan,  $4,033.45;  from  Switzerland,  $3,408.58;  from  the  Netherlands, 
$1,788.09;  and  from  other  countries,  $829.86. 

Hardware:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were  as  follows:  From  the  United  States, 
$150,287.90;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $90,475.15;  from  Germany,  $60,945.34;  from 
Belgium,  $18,334.41;  from  Nicaragua,  $9,808.49;  from  France,  $7,180.80;  from  Italy, 
$4,819.11;  from  Austria-Hungary,  $2,755.79;  and  from  other  'countries,  $1,254.08. 

Drugs  and  medicines:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  States, 
$101,850.23;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $66,097.09;  from  France,  $51,240.51;  from 
Germany,  $41,156;  from  Nicaragua,  $19,534.52;  from  Italy,  $3,094;  from  Spain, 
$1,126.54;  from  Mexico,  $1,010;  from  Guatemala,  $1,038,  and  from  other  countries, 
$1,468.04. 
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Flour:  Undtr  this  headin};  the  ini])orts  were:  From  the  United  S^tates,  $263,547.94, 
and  from  other  countries,  $165.94. 

Boots,  shoes,  and  findings:  Under  this  heading  the  im]x>rts  were:  From  the  United 
States,  $177,736.64;  from  Germany.  $38,606.95;  from  France,  $13,872.09;  from  the 
Unitetl  Kingdom,  $8,944.82;  from  Austria-Uungary,  .$4,657.38;  from  Spain,  $1,645.61; 
from  Belgium,  $1,087.35;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,007.15. 

Cotton  yarn:  Under  this  heading  the  imjwrts  were:  From  the  United  Kingdom, 
$150,397.78;  from  Germany,  $11,203.71;  from  the  United  States,  $10,292.54;  from 
France,  $3,340.14;  from  Belgium,  $1,746.86;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,158.01. 

Machinery:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  States,  $70,991.46; 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $15,300.13;  from  Germany,  $13,339.42;  from  Nicaragua, 
$6,509.46;  and  from  other  countries,  $2,594.58. 

Wines:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  France,  $42,408.98;  from  Spain, 
$20,764.87;  from  the  United  States.  $18,769.10;  from  Italy,  $11,757.99;  from  Germany, 
$10,134.76;  from  Portugal,  $2,271.80;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,574.06;  and  from 
other  countries,  $724.15. 

Bags  for  coffee:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  Kingdom, 
$73,066.84;  from  Germany,  $18,465.53;  from  the  Netherlands,  $3,977.32;  from  the 
United  States,  $3,968.10;  from  France,  $2,700;  and  from  Nicaragua,  $100. 

Woolen  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 
From  theUnited  Kingdom,  $36,250.04;  from  France,  $21,900.03;  from  Italy,  $13,170.43; 
from  Germany,  $11,829.74;  from  Belgium,  $1,148.80;  and  from  other  countries, 
$2,209.29. 

Pro\'i8ions:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  the  United  States, 
$30,771.53;  from  France,  $15,858.65;  from  theUnited  Kingdom,  $10,656.80;  from  Ger¬ 
many,  $6,556.25;  from  Spain,  $6,043.02;  from  Italy,  $5,072.94;  from  Portugal,  $4,282.94; 
from  Belgium,  $2,156.54;  and  from  other  countries,  $2,739.43. 

Silk  fabrics  and  manufactures  thereof:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From 
China,  $35,822.93;  from  Japan,  $28,057.18;  from  the  United  States,  $12,010.41;  from 
France,  $2,092.82;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,837.97. 

Soap  and  candle  grease:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were;  From  Belgium, 
$68,469.60;  from  the  Netherlands,  $53,379.92;  from  the  United  States,  $6,509.94; 
from  Germany,  $5,666.57;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,062.60;  from  France, 
$1,583.80;  and  from  Nicaragua,  $6. 

Haberdashery  and  notions:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  Germany, 
$19,190.81;  from  France,  $15,833.77;  from  Japan,  $12,242.16;  from  the  United  States, 
$9,522.53;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,316.89;  from  Italy,  $2,088.68;  from  Spain, 
$1,654.36;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,419.37. 

Distilled  liquors:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  France,  $27,275.88; 
from  the  United  States,  $5,963.53;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,945.36;  from  Spain, 
$2,581.29;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,137.49. 

Beer  and  ginger  ale:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  From  Mexico,  $24,420.15; 
from  Germany,  $8,780.50;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $3,460.11 ;  from  the  United  States, 
$2,699.45;  and  from  other  countries,  $1,321.75. 

Hats  other  than  Panama:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were;  From  Italy,  $21,- 
276.22;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $8,525.33;  from  France,  $6,217.50;  from  the 
United  States,  $3,909.50;  and  from  Germany,  $1,056.18. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  by  articles  for  the  last  three  years 
in  terms  of  United  States  gold.  Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  jtrice  of  silver  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  decrease  in  the  gold  premium,  the  conversion  from  colones,  silver,  into 
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United  States  gold  has  been  made  as  follows:  1909,  average  gold  premium  165,  37.73 
cents  United  States;  1910,  average  gold  premium  1-50,  value  of  colon  40  cents  United 
States;  1911,  averse  gold  premium  235.3,  value  of  colon  42i  cents  United  States. 
The  list  for  the  year  1909  is  not  complete,  covering  only  the  principal  articles. 


1909 


1910 


Coflee: 

Clean .  11,590,704.65 

In  parchment . 

Gold  In  bars .  688,509.54 

Gold  and  silver  amalgams,  concentrates,  etc .  111,584.14 

Sugar .  136,575.00 

Indigo . I  257,246.61 

Silver  in  bars . I  300, 745. 35 

Balsam .  103,681.12 

Hides  of  cattle .  51, 600. 07 

Rubber . 20,289.84 

Leaf  tobacco .  25.701.70 

Rice .  13,179.91 


Hats,  palm  leaf . 

Woods . 

Panela  (a  kind  of  sugar) 

Deerskins . 

Homs . 

Indian  com . 

Jute  corda^ . 

Allimtor  skins . 

PigsKins . 

Henequen . 

Coconuts . 


Lard . 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Starch . 

Sole  leather . 

Goatskins . 

Honey . 

Miscellaneous . 


61,. 522. 


79 


Total. 


6.361.340.72 


14,819,184.28  ' 
309,576.77 
601,318.67 
167,800.40 
279,107.00 
314,843.30 
487,063.41  , 
81,120.00 
76,429.18  I 
38,698.10  • 
19,370.30 
7,710.37  I 
8,736.70  I 
3,850.00  , 
13,647.87  I 
7,023.10  ; 
10,034.94 
9,891.54 
348.60 
376.00 
298.00 
540.00 
169.70 
2,417.40  , 
452.  (X) 

83.60 
109.40 

22.00 

68.00 

62.60 
37, 482. 84 


7,297.836.07 


1911 


15,646,518.29 
188,920.48 
760,413.46 
700,256.13 
391,795. 51 
261,031.49 
160,702.40 
87,682.60 
56,289.82 
28,352.90 
21,665.23 
16. 430.92 
14,795.96 
11,716.02 
8,003.04 
7,021.«1 
2.929.89 
1,961.59 
1.3.54.05 
311.36 
297.  .50 
275.41 
231.30 
182.76 
169.58 


76.92 

76.71 
76.61 

15.72 
36.617.91 


8. 406.309.01 


According  to  the  report  of  the  general  statistical  office,  the  exports 
of  the  principal  articles  to  the  leading  countries  were  as  follows: 

Coffee,  clean:  To  France,  $1,679,141.42;  to  the  United  States,  $1,346,814.29;  to 
Costa  Rica,  $1,318,416.74;  to  Italy,  $417,106.17;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $231,020.10; 
to  Austria-Hungary,  $229,567.33;  to  Spain,  $223,561.66;  to  Sweden,  $85,230.82;  and 
to  Norway,  $66,624.36. 

Coffee,  in  parchment:  To  Auatria-Hungary,  $80,390.10;  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$45,294.68;  to  Costa  Rica,  $43,349.74;  and  to  the  United  States,  $10,086.88. 

Nearly  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Sugar:  To  the  United  Kingdom,  $72,746.86;  to  France,  $42,925;  and  to  Ecuador, 
$90,142.50. 

Indigo:  To  Panama,  $148,041.82;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $60,244.17;  to  Mexico, 
$45,949.30;  to  Ecuador,  $14,960;  to  Chile,  $13,387.50;  and  to  France,  $12,759.77. 
(Total  greater  than  total  given  in  table  of  exports.) 

Balsam:  To  Costa  Rica,  $55,568.75;  to  the  United  States,  $28,538.75,  and  to  France, 
$2,125. 

Hides  of  cattle:  To  Costa  Rica,  $48,136.14,  and  to  the  United  States,  $8,153.67. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  for  the  last  three  years  by  countries  of  depart¬ 
ure.  The  figures  for  1909  and  1910  are  from  Salvadorean  official  reports,  those  for  1909 
being  converted  on  the  basis  of  a  gold  premium  of  165,  and  for  1910  of  a  gold  premium 
of  150.  The  figures  for  1911  are  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  Vice  Consul  General 
Harold  D.  Clum,  of  San  Salvador,  dated  April  6,  1912,  and  are  published  as  given  by 
Mr.  Clum,  in  United  States  gold.  The  report  does  not  give  the  figures  in  silver  nor 
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state  the  premium  on  which  conversion  was  made  and  the  total  exceeds  the  total  of 
the  special  report  furnished  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  General  Statistical  Office 
of  Salvador. 


United  States.... 

France . 

Oennany . 

United  Kingdom 

Italy . 

Austria-H  iingary 

Spain . 

Panama . 

Sweden . 

Peru . 

Ecuador . 

Norw^ . 

Costa  Rica . 

Netherlands . 

Mexico . 

Honduras . 

Chile . 

Nicaragua . 

Guatemala . 

British  America. 

Belgium . 

Curacao . 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


COMMERCE  OF  URUGUAY 
FOR  1911 


[  i  illlE  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  for  the  year  1911,  according  to  tlie  mes¬ 
sage  of  President  Batlle  y  Ordonez  to  the  General  Assembly  of  February 
15,  1912,  amounted  to  90,389,569  pesos,  of  which  45,852,996  pesos  were 
^  imports  and  44,536,573  pesos  were  exports.  According  to  the  same  messinje 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  preceding  year  was,  in  round  numbers,  imports. 
41,151,000  pesos;  exports,  43,700,000  pesos;  total,  84,851,000  pesos. 

Estimating  the  Uruguayan  peso  at  $1.04,  this  will  give  a  value  to  the  foreign  trade 
for  1911  of  $47,687,115.84  imports;  $46,318,035.92  exports;  total,  $94,005,151.76. 

IMPORTS. 

There  has  been  no  official  publication  for  several  years  of  details  of  imports  and 
exports  covering  periods  of  a  whole  year.  The  latest  publication  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  General  Office  of  Statistics,  issued  in  March,  1912,  for  imports  gives  the  following 
for  the  first  six  months  of  each  of  the  years  1909  and  1910: 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


United  Kingdom . 

( Jermany . 

United  States . 

France . 

Italy . 

.Argentina . 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

Brazil . 

Aiistria-Uungary . 

British  posses-sions . 

Netherlands . 

Cuba . 

Paraguay . 

Chile . 

Portugal . 

Total  for  6  month.s. 

Total  for  year . 


January  to 

January  to 

July,  1909. 

July.  1910. 

Pesos. 

Pesos. 

5,206.887 

.5,152,658 

2,961,185 

3.5-27,931 

1,640,466 

2.094.307 

1,775,294 

1.867,547 

1,492.:144 

l.:i97.9-20 

1,341,402 

I.:{ii9,8;i9 

1,195,400 

l.:iO-2,668 

977, 2:« 

i.o;i7,9io 

914.989 

9.59,836 

150,191  1 

136,477 

19,687 

1:10.775 

95,550 

10.5,775 

68,815 

88, 40t> 

61,7-22 

64.731 

51,521  I 

58.4,80 

15,719 

1-2. 142 

17,968,405 

19.307,402 

37,156,000 

41.151.000 
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COMMERCE 


URUGUAY 


1910 


1910 


1910 


Pan  Amefucan  Un/on 


EXPORTS. 

EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


January  to 
July,  1910. 


January  to 
July,  1911. 


PtiOf. 

7,134,053 

2,806,917 

5,975,747 

3,590,429 

2,305,248 

2,502,025 

675,509 

976,823 

2,119,130 

286,569 

229,443 

56,391 

73,020 

53,339 

89,061 

. 4,3^' 

4,215 

20,920 

3,779 

12,331 

1,160 

11,252 

3,187 

600 

155,621 


Peios. 

7,241,479 

5,118,452 

4,517,662 

2,881,557 

2,189,686 

1,702,404 

1,360,574 

719,939 

574,609 

369,112 

172,850 

125,745 

93,833 

74,123 

48,289 

17,882 

6,207 

4,587 

4,350 

2,751 

400 

283 


France . 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

.\rgentin8 . 

United  Kingdom. 

Brazil . 

Cuba . 

Italy . 

United  States.... 
Austria-Hungary, 

Spain . 

Chile . 

Portugal . 

Russia . 

Porto  Rico . 

Sweden . 

Paraguay . 

Netherlands . 

.Vustralia . 

Trinidad . 

Barbados . 

Falkland  Islands. 
Canary  Islands.. 

Peru . 

South  Africa . 

Other  countries.. 


Total  for  6  months 
Total  for  year . 


29,211,822 

43,700,000 
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EXPORTS  BY  MAJOR  GROUPS. 


January  to 
July,  1910. 

January  to 
July,  1911. 

Pews. 

27,  .'541,316 
700,556 
969,724 
44,605 
155,621 

Pe$ot. 

25,531,595 

601,006 

1,036,287 

57,986 

56,179 

Total . 

29,211,822 

27,283,053 

The  exports  under  the  heading  “grazing  and  meat  industry,”  in  the  report  of  the 
general  office  of  statistics  for  1911,  were  divided  into  the  following  classes: 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value.  . 

Live  animals . No. . 

Homs . tons.. 

Meats  and  extracts... do.... 

129,601 

1,159 

46,249 

PfSOt. 
451,257 
43,891 
4,474,534 
4,684,594 
610,965 
29.  .534 

Pttot. 

32,121 

15,010,897 

116,032 

77,770 

Wool . tons.. 

Hair  and  bristles . do — 

46,909 

290 

Grease  and  tallow _ tons. . 

6,330 

1.080 

Total; . 

25,531,595 

1 

Under  live  animals  the  exports  were:  40,984  beeves,  worth  336,220  pesos;  86,602 
sheep;  worth  92,226  pesos;  2,930  horses,  worth  21,387  pesos;  35  mules,  worth  1,240 
pesos:  and  50  hogs,  worth  184  pesos. 

Under  meats  and  extracts,  the  principal  exports  were:  Jerke<l  beef,  32,364  tons, 
worth  2,581,100  p)esos;  canned  beef,  3,623  tons,  worth  724,667  f)e8os;  beef  extract, 
254,067  kilos,  worth  457,321  pesos;  frozen  beef,  6,455  tons,  worth  387,304  pesos;  frozen 
mutton,  2,937  tons,  worth  176,244  pesos;  canne<f  tongue,  477,837  kilos,  worth  94,970 
pesos;  beef  broth,  147,017  kilos,  worth  44,105  pesos. 

Under  hides  and  skins  the  exports  were:  Dry'  sheepskins,  3,898  tons,  worth  974,413 
pesos;  1,384  salt  sheepskins,  worth  304  pesos;  lambskins,  36,995  kilos,  worth  9,249 
pesos;  550,492  salt  hides,  worth  2,752,460  pesos;  259,790  flint,  same,  worth  779,370 
pesos;  14,969  salt  calfskins,  worth  17,962  pesos;  371,271  flint,  same,  worth  92,821 
pesos;  11,567  salt  unbom’calfskins,  worth  9,254  pesos;  109,969  kilos  flint,  same,  worth 
32,990  pesos;  9,438  flint  horsehides,  worth  10,382  pesos;  2,053  salt,  same,  worth  4,106 
pesos;  and  773  same  with  hair,  worth  1,283  pesos. 

Under  grease  and  tallow  the  exports  were:  5,686  tons  of  fallow,  worth  540,115  pesos, 
and  644  tons  of  grease,  worth  70,850  pesos. 

The  principal  exports  under  other  meat  products  were:  464  tons  of  salt  and  dry 
casings,  worth  33,706  pesos;  190  tons  of  hoofs,  worth  7,617  pesos;  134  tons  of  rawhide, 
worth  5,376  pesos;  neat’s-foot  oil,  47,193  kilos,  worth  5,192  pesos;  and  12,801  kilos  of 
casein,  worth  5,120  j)e80s. 

The  exports  under  the  heading  “agriculture  ”  from  the  same  report  were  divided  into 
the  following  classes: 


Quantity. 

Value. 

j 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Oil  producing  grains,  .tons. . 
Fiours . 

10,441 
5, 130 

Pe*o».  1 
306,795 
186,280 
41,788 
46,107 

Hays  and  teed . tons. . 

Other  agricultural  products.  1 

198 

Peioi. 

4,822 

15,214 

601,006 

Total . j 

i 

i 
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The  principal  oil-producing  grain  was  linseed,  9,655  tons,  worth  289,646  pesos. 

The  principal  flour  was  wheat  flour,  5,057  tons,  worth  182,045  pesos. 

Under  vegetables,  the  principal  article  was  garlic,  worth  21,877  pesos,  and  onions, 

13,565  pesos. 

The  principal  articles  under  hay  and  feed  w'ere:  Linseed  cake,  134  tons,  worth  3,352 
pesos,  and  alfalfa,  53  tons,  worth  1,389  pesos. 

Under  other  agricultural  products,  the  principal  exports  were  broom  straw,  135  tons, 
worth  8,150  pesos,  and  bran,  319  tons,  w’orth  3,820  pesos. 

The  principal  exports  under  the  heading  “Miscellaneous  industries”  were:  Paving 
blocks,  101,922  pesos;  sand,  634,023  pesos;  stone,  214,509  pesos;  and  ostrich  plumes, 

68,778  pesos. 

Under  “Other  exports,”  the  principal  were:  Old  iron,  1,493  tons,  worth  7,466  pesos; 
eggs,  13,816  pesos;  mineral  waters,  15,464  pesos  and  cigarettes,  5,288  pesos. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JULY  15,  1912.’ 


Bulletin  of  the  ministry  of  public  works . |  Mar.  14 

Buenos  .Vires,  -Vrgentine  notes,  instruction;  books  for  immi-  ,  May  7 
grants:  art  scholarships:  new  stock  exchange  building;  new  i 
freezing  plants:  railway  concession  lapsed:  natural  history  | 
event;  drawbridge  projected;  electric-light  installation;  rival 
to  sugar  cane:  new  bridge;  passenger  and  cargo  steamers:  re¬ 
duction  in  cable  rates:  new  construction  regulation:  accidents  , 
to  workmen:  extension  to  business  of  department  store;  falsi-  | 
fled  yerba  mate;  sales  of  rural  property;  wine  industry;  impor-  ! 
tation  of  eggs;  coal  deposits:  tobacco  profits;  strikes:  insur¬ 
ance  of  declarations. 

Moving  pictures . ,  May  IS 

Motor  vehicles .  May  22 

Bibliography  on  Argentina . j  May  2H 

.Vrgen tine  notes:  new  bridge;  wireless  installations;  agricultural  t  May  29 

exposition;  population  of  Buenos  .Vires;  mortality  statistics: 
centenarians;  municipal  loan;  olive  industry;  model  abattoir; 
aerial  fleet;  new  French  mail  service;  rural  census;  horticul¬ 
ture  and  fruit  culture.  I 

Report  on  dried  fruits . uo  — 

Report  on  the  Bank  of  the  Nation . i  June  6 

Inclosing  copies  of  El  Municipio . i . .  .do - 

.Vrgentina  trade  notes:  vessels  for  the  meat  trade;  the  .Vustro-  ;  June  7 
■Vmerican  line;  new  department  store  company;  hydro-electric 
works:  large  gas  tank;  the  cattle  estimate;  butter;  telephone 
girls. 

New  Franco-.Vrgentine  Bank .  June  10 

Driving  and  farm  vehicles .  June  17 

Railway  and  mill  supplies,  machinery,  etc . do  — 

Fireproof  sheet-metal  doors .  June  IS 

Kapok  (Pachote)  and  body  feathers .  June  19 

Motor  boats .  .  J une  20 

Lubricants  and  gall  cure;  difficulties  of  selling  latter . do  — 

Opportunities  for  American  settlers  in  northern  Argentina . do - 

Railway  notes  from  northern  Argentina .  June  26 

Sale  of  musical  instruments  in  northern  Argentina .  July  6 

Copies  of  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate . do  — 


R.  M.  Bartleman, consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  .Vires. 

A.  Ebert,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general,  Buenos 
-Vires. 


May 

1.8 

R.  M.  Bart leman, consul  f 

eral.  Buenos  Aires. 

May 

22 

Do. 

May 

28 

Do. 

May 

29 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

June 

'g' 

Do. 

. .  .do 

Do. 

June 

"fi 

Do. 

June 

10 ! 

Do. 

June 

17 

R.  T.  Crane, consul,  Rosa 

. .  .do  , 

Do. 

June 

is', 

Do. 

June 

19 

Do. 

June 

20 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

.  ..do . 

Do. 

June 

'26' 

Do. 

July 

6 

Do. 

...do 

R.  M.  Bartleman,consul| 

Pamphlet,  Banco  de  la  Nacidn  Argentina,  to  accompany  dis- 
paU‘h  dated  June  6,  1912. 

Bahia  commercial  notes .  May  17  '  S.  P.  Warner,  consul,  Bahia. 

Comparative  statement  of  importations  into  Brazil  for  the  cal-  June  5  '  J.  O.  L^,  consul  general, 
enuar  years  1910  and  1911.  ^  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Numberof  ships  entering  port;  amount  of  sugar  produced;  health  July  8,  P.  M.  Griffith,  consul,  Per- 
conditions;  port  improvements;  agriculture  in  State  of  Rio  nambuco. 

Grande.  .  „  .  . 

Automobiles  in  Bahia .  July  18  S.  P.W  amer,  consul,  Bahia. 

CHILE. 

Timberland  development .  May  11  '  .V.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  \  al- 

I  paralso. 

Fair  market  for  vehicles;  imports .  May  28  j  Do. 

Trade  and  industrial  notes;  production  of  tin:  nitrate;  Govern-  ..  .do _ |  Do. 

emment  railway  receipts;  coal  production;  -Vrica-La  Paz  Rail-  | 

way.  '  .  ! 

Labor-saving  machinery  for  nitrate  works .  June  4]  Do. 

Reconstruct  ingho.spital .  June  8  •  Do. 

Farm  and  grazing  land  in  Chile . do -  Do. 

Transandine  Railway  closed . do  —  ;  Do. 

Trade  and  industrial  notes .  June  10  Do. 

American  business  in  Chile . do -  Do. 

Cement  business  in  Chile .  June  11  ;  C.  F.  Baker,  vice  consul. 


eral,  Buenos  .Vires. 
Do. 


Labor-saving  machinery  for  nitrate  works .  June  4i  Do. 

Reconstruct  ingho.spital .  June  8  •  Do. 

Farm  and  grazing  land  in  Chile . do -  Do. 

Transandine  Railway  closed . do  —  ;  Do. 

Trade  and  industrial  notes .  June  10  Do. 

American  business  in  Chile . do -  Do. 

Cement  business  in  Chile .  June  11  :  C.  F.  Baker,  vice  consul, 

Valparaiso. 

Chilean  coal  industrv .  July  8  .V.  A.  Winslow,  consul.  Val¬ 

paraiso. 

Trade  and  industrial  notes;  nitrate:  customs  receipts;  Govern-  ..  .do  — !  Do. 
ment  railway;  shortage  of  workmen  in  nitrate  fields. 

>  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  siipplie'l  to  the  I’an  .Vmencan  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Reports  rereived  up  to  July  15,  1912 — Continued. 


Title. 


l>ate.  Author. 


COLOMBtt. 

Good  introduction  to  and  information  regarding  commercial  June  6  I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  Uar- 
travelers.  ranquilla. 

Concession  for  exclusive  manufacture  of  rum  in  Department  of  June  7  Do. 

Atlantico,  Colombia.  ■ 

Mining  development  in  Colombia .  June  17!  Do. 

Municipal  tax  on  automobiles,  trucks,  etc.,  in  Uarranquilla . I  July  Iti  Do. 

COST.V  HIC.V. 

Market  for  machine  tools  in  Latin  .^merit-a .  June  24  S.  T.  Lee,  consul.  San  Jose. 

CUB.V.  i 

Market  for  machine  tools  in  Cuba .  June  2l>  '  J.  L.  Rodgers,  consul  general 

Habana. 

DOMISIC.CX  REPUBLIC. 


ITantain  meal;  flakes,  etc.;  no  manufactures;  household  produc¬ 
tion;  reference  to  reports. 

Coconut  culture;  exports;  prices;  pests;  land . 


CofTee-crop  conditions. 


Market  for  cotton  goods . 

Esmeraldas;  price  lists  should  Itc  on  file;  mail  service . 

No  present  source  of  supply  of  vanilla  beans . 

Refrigerators;  no  market . 

Esmeraldas  tobacco  Uttle  exported;  no  tobacco  imports . 

Short-paid  postage  on  letters  containing  business  inquiries . 

GUATEM.CLA. 

Autos  and  auto  clubs;  owners;  dealers . 

Paint,  varnish,  colors . 

Re  value  of  bonds  and  interest . 

Timberland  concessions . 

Coal;  imports;  prices.  No  mines . 

Investments,  advises  sending  representatives . 

Fair  market  for  prepared  food  stuffs;  duty . 

Election  methods . 

Optical  goods;  duties . 

Requirements  to  practice  medicine . 

Agricultural  implements;  good  market . 

Orejuela  used  for  flavoring;  supply  not  located . 

No  commercial  organizations . 

Pianos  and  player  pianos . 

Screw-cutting  lathes . 

Stationary  engines . 

Guatemala  notes;  international  congress  of  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce;  fire-insurance  agency  established;  aviation  school; 
San  Francisco  exposition;  Ferrocarril  de  los  Altos. 

Kind  of  electric  current  in  Guatemala  City . 

Speedometers . 

Metal  covering  for  trunks . 


No  detective  agency . 

No  electrical  dealers,  telephone  companies,  nor  garages . 

Report  on  market  for  machine  tools . 

Railroail  construction  in  Haiti . 

HONDURAS. 

Gut  strings  for  tcimis,  music,  and  surgery . 

Bakery  machinery . 

Beaver  board . 

Aimual  national  reports  on  Honduras  for  the  year  1911 . 

No  opening  for  candy  factory . 

The  port  of  Amapala  (industries,  imports,  exports)  tour  of 
inspection  through  consular  district  part  1. 

Tour  of  inspection  through  southern  part  of  consular  district, 
part  II.  continuation  of  report  of  June  24.  1912,  Department  of 
Valle. 


May  29  C.  M.  Hathaway,  consul, 
Puerto  Plata. 

Jime  8  F.  Bohr,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general,  Santo 
.  Domingo. 

June  15  !  C.  R.  Curtis,  consul  general, 
'  Santo  Domingo. 


May  15  ! 

G.  D.Hedian,  consular  agent 
Guavaquil. 

. .  .do _ 

Do. 

May  18 

Do. 

..  .do _ 

Do. 

...do _ ' 

Do. 

June  12 

R.  B.  Jones,  vice  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guayaquil. 

May  25  ' 

G.  .\.  Bueklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala  City. 

May  27 

Do. 

Mav  30 

Do. 

May  31  , 

Do. 

June  1 

Do. 

June  3  1 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

June  4 

Do. 

June  5  ' 

Do. 

June  6 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

June  11 

Do. 

June  13 

Do. 

June  14 

Do. 

June  17 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

June  19 

Do. 

June  21 

Do. 

June  25 

Do. 

June  7 

i  L.VTtal,  consular  agent.  Port 
au  Prince. 

...do _ 

:  Do. 

June  11 

J.  B.  Terres,  consul,  Port  au 
I’rinee. 

June  26 

1  L.  W.  Livingston,  consul, 

1  Cape  Ilaitien. 

May  17 

!  A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul. 
Tegucigalpa. 

...do - 

1  Do. 

May  22 

;  Do. 

May  29 

Do. 

May  31 
June  24 

!  Do. 

June  29 

1  Do. 
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Reports  received  up  to  July  15, Continued. 


Title.  Date.  Author. 


MEXICO. 


Blue  book  received;  new  club;  no  commercial  organizations. . 

C/Otton  crop,  Guerrere,  1911;  cotton  seed  introducing  new  gin. 
Crushing  machinery;  no  market  at  present . 


Sales  methods;  market  for  typewriters  and  sewing  machines. 


Clothings,  styles,  duties,  qualities,  etc.;  possible  market  for 
ready-made  clothing;  consular  invoices. 

New  teiephone  system  for  Guadalajara . 


No  manufacturing  agents;  consolidation  of  electric-light  com¬ 
panies. 


Commercial  organizations . •. . 

Baking  machinery,  possible  markets,  bakers. . 
Fumigators  and  fire  extinguishers,  no  market. 


year  1912. 
Copra . 


Speedometers,  no  market .  June 

Birds,  sources  of  supply . 

Only  one  small  saddlery  established . 


Roofing. 


Trade  notes,  building  cable  to  facilitate  handling  of  ore  from 
mines. 

Pearl  fisheries  at  La  Paz . 


Mexican  tomatoes  exported  through  the  port  of  Nogales,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  for  season  1912. 

PANAMA. 

Annual  trade  report  1911 . 


May 

24 

. .  .do 

May 

'27' 

•May  2ti 

1  May 

29 

! ,  _ .do  . 

j  May 

31 

June 

1 

. . .do  . 

. .  .do 

June 

.... 

1  June 

e 

j...do 

June 

7 

June 

1 

in 

1 

1  June 

11 

i  do 

June 

’i2' 

1  June 

14 

j...do  . 

June 

is' 

June 

17 

:  June 

18 

i...do . 

1  June 

19 

. _ do  . 

1. . .do . 

June 

22 

June 

23 

June  24 

;. .  .do  . 

June 

2(i' 

j...do  . 

j...do  . 

June 

28 

...do  . 

■  July 

1 

|...do  . 

...do. 

July 

5 

July 

8| 

I  July 

10 

j  Undated. 

j  May 

25 

C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  Aca¬ 
pulco. 

Do. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

K.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul, 
Frontera. 

Do. 


S.  R.  Magill,  consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

C.  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

J.  I.iespinasse,  consul, 
Frontera. 

Do. 

Do. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 

S.  E.  Magill.  consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

J.  11.  Johnson.  con.sul,  Mata- 
moros. 

T.  C.  Hamm,  consul,  Du¬ 
rango. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

Do. 

P.  Hanna,  consul,  Monterey. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

Do. 

Do. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata 
moros. 

C.  Canada,  consular  agent, 
Puerto  Mexico. 

L.  Hostetter,  consul,  Hermo- 
sillo. 

G.  Schmutz,  consul,  Aguas- 
calientes. 

W.  E.  Alger,  consul,  Mazat- 
lan. 

A.  Shanklin,  consul  general, 
Mexico  City. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  No^es. 

L.  Hostetter,  consul,  Hermo- 
sillo. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

Do. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

L.  W.  Haskell,  consul,  Salina 
Cruz. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

T.  C.  Hamm,  consul,  Du¬ 
rango. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi.' 

G.  Schmutz,  consul,  .\gua.s- 
calientes. 

P.  E.  Holland,  consul,  Sal¬ 
tillo. 

L.  M.  Sullivan,  consul.  La 
Paz. 

A.  \’.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 


P. 


Osterhout,  consular  agent, 
Bocas  del  Toro. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 
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Reports  received  up  to  July  15, 1912 — Continued. 


Author. 


PARAGUAY. 

Report  on  changes  in  customs  tariff  in  1911 . 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Paraguay  in  1911 

Business  opportunities . 

Seeking  export  agency;  goods  exported . 

Newspapers;  market  and  agency  conditions . 

Fertiitiers;  none  used . 

Timber  iand;  deveiopment;  duties;  Labor . 

Caustic  soda;  use,  imports,  possible  agency . 

Re  vacuum  cleaners  and  patent  rights . 

Hand-decorated  dinner  ware  and  giassware . 

Re  market  for  .American  shoes;  duties . 


C.  Ferris,  consul,  Asuncion. 


PERU. 


Reduction  of  cable  rates  from  Callao  to  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe. 

Arrival  of  new  steamer  of  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co . 

United  States  trade . 


W.  H.  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Callao. 

Do. 

C.  L.  Chandler,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  general. 


SALVADOR. 

Changes  in  the  import  duties  on  certain  articles . 

URUGUAY. 

Extension  of  time  given  to  present  pharmaceutical  specialties _ 

Uruguay  export  of  hides  and  wool  during  1911 . 

Flour  sacks  free  of  duty . 

The  first  drawbridge  in  Uruguay . 

Steamers  now  go  from  Hontevideo  to  Panama . 

Uruguay  railway  guaranties . 

Report  of  minister  of  industries . 

Uruguay  monetary  census . 

Annual  report  commerce  and  industries  of  Uruguay,  1911 . 

Montevideo  waterworks . 

Law  exempting  auto  busses  from  duties . 

Project  of  law  reorganizing  the  Uruguay  Bureau  of  Statistics. . . . 

Changes  in  project  for  revision  of  the  Uruguay  tariff  law,  II . 

Free  rone  in  the^rt  of  Paysandu . 

Automobiles  in  Uruguay . 

New  American  house  established  in  Montevideo . 

Insertion  for  “Annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Industries  of 
Uruguay  for  1911.” 

VENEZUELA. 

Copy  of  translation  of  decree  creating  Pan  .\merican  Commission 
of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela. 

Rubber  preservative  composition . 

Requirements  for  practice  of  medicine  and  dentistry . 

New  customs  classifications . 

Ciudad  Bolivar;  The  Imataca  Ore  Co . 

Transmitting  Venezuelan  notes . 

Translations . . 


T.  Hinckley,  consul  general, 
San  Salvador.  ^ 


F.  W.  Goding,  consul,  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 


Apr.  26 

May  1 
May  3 

...do _ 

May  9 
May  13 
May  21 

...do _ 

May  28 
June  5 
June  17 
June  18 
June  21 
July  5 
July  8 

. .  .do _ 

Undated. 


Hon.  E.  Northcott,  minister. 


R.  J.  Biggs,  consular  agent, 
Caracas. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

W.  D.  Henderson,  consular 
agent,  Ciudad  Bolivar. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

H.  R.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

T.  W.  V'oetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 

H.  R.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 


New  customs  classifications . 

Venezuelan  notes;  establishment  of  a  factory  for  working  jute. . . 
Resolution  on  classifications  of  imported  merchandise . 

New  customs  classifications . 

Decree  reorganizing  national  laboratory . 

Venezuelan  trade  notes;  transfer  of  customhouse  to  Sants  Rosa 
de  Amandons:  purchase  of  British  yacht  Constance;  dis¬ 
covery  of  mineral  resembling  asbestos. 

New  taritr  classifications . 

New  customs  classifications . 

Market  for  machine  tools . 


H.  R.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 


Tariff  classifications. 


.do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1912. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  first 
(juarter  of  1912  amounted  to  189,284,140  gold  pesos, ‘  of  which 
l>r», 419,493  pesos  consisted  of  exports  ami  92,804,053  pesos  of 
imports. 

The  exports  of  stock  and  stock  ])roducts  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1912  amounted  to  51,719,400  gold  pesos. 


POPULATION  OF  SANTA  FE. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  an  important  port  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  on  the  Parana  River,  on  March  31,  1912,  was 
48,948. 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  FABRICS  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1912. 

The  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  into  the  Argentine  Republic  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1912  amounted  to  10,055,110  gold  pesos,  the 
largest  item  of  which  consisted  of  colored  cotton  fabrics  aggregating 
3,214,866  kilos,  valued  at  2,642,721  gold  pesos. 

EXPORTS  OF  CEREALS  FIRST  HALF  OF  1912. 

The  exports  of  cereals  from  the  Argentine  Republic  from  January  1 
to  June  30,  1912,  inclusive,  were  as  follows; 


Exports  first 
half  1912. 

Value,  pesos 
currency. 

Estimated 

e.\ports 

1912. 

Tons. 

1,840.000 

1,100.000 

330,000 

156,400,000 

55.000.000 

3,000,000 

5,000.000 

52,800.000 

1  41,250,000 

1 

500,000 

850,000 

730.000 

NATIONAL  ART  EXHIBITION. 

The  National  Commission  of  ETne  Arts  has  issued  an  invitation  to 
Argentine  and  foreign  artists  who  have  resided  for  over  two  years  in 
the  country'  to  take  part  in  a  national  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  works  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  decorative  art. 
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I  Gold  peso  ■“  $0.%5  U.  S.  currency. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  managing  committee  of  the  Bolsa  de  Cereales  has  decided  to 
give  one  or  two  lectures  weekly  to  pupils  of  the  national  colleges  and 
ordinary  schools  on  the  subject  of  Argentina's  agricultural  produce 
and  classes  of  grain,  according  to  a  report  submitted  by  Consul  General 
K.  M.  Bartleman  at  Buenos  Aires. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  Compania  Salinera  Argentina  has  been  formed  with  a  capital 
of  $424,600,  for  the  mining  of  salt  in  Valdez,  Chubut  Territory. 

An  association  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  '‘Union 
Xacional  de  Agriculture,”  for  the  benefit  and  development  of  the 
agricultural  cooperative  societies. 

The  news  from  the  countrj"  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  next 
wool  clip  is  satisfactory^  a  larger  clip  than  last  year  being  expected. 

Cultivation  of  potatoes  in  the  Republic  is  becoming  more  and  more 
imjiortant.  The  areas  devoted  to  raising  the  tuber  are  being  yearly 
extended  and  the  quantity  of  seed  imported  is  gradually  increasing. 

Petroleum  has  been  discovered  near  Cacheuta,  in  the  Province  of 
Mendoza.  A  shaft  610  meters  deep  has  been  sunk  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  excellent  oil  has  been  extracted. 

With  the  exportation  of  the  first  cargo  of  Argentine  tin,  consisting 
of  20,000  kilos  in  ingots  of  68  per  cent  pure  metal,  a  new  item  was 
recently  added  to  the  list  of  Argentine  products. 

PAN-AMERICAN  BANK. 

The  Pan  American  Bank  (Banco  Pan- Americano)  of  Buenos  Aires, 
according  to  a  statement  submitted  by  the  United  States  consul 
general  at  that  city,  has  established  a  commercial  section  of  represen¬ 
tation  for  collecting  drafts,  and  supplying  information  concerning 
financial  standing  of  firms,  credits,  etc. 

NEW  BUENOS  AIRES- ASUNCION  STEAMER  SERVICE. 

According  to  an  advice  from  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  the  United  States 
consul  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  the  Domingo  Barthe  Line  has  recently 
established  a  passenger  steamer  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Asuncion  over  the  same  route  now  follow'd  by  the  Mihanovich  Line. 
The  Domingo  Barthe  Co.  has  begun  with  one  boat  a  week  sailing  each 
Sunday  from  both  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion.  The  two  vessels 
have  accommodations  for  80  and  120  first-class  passengers,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  conform  to  modern  standards  of  travel.  Additional 
steamers  of  larger  size  are  to  be  placed  on  this  run. 

To  meet  this  competition  the  Mihanovich  Line  has  augmented  its 
regular  semiweekly  passenger  service  by  two  new  large  steamers. 
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each  with  accommodations  for  260  first-class  passengers,  sailing  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion  every  Sunday.  In  service  and  equip¬ 
ment  the  steamers  of  this  company  also  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
modern  passenger  traffic. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  rivalry  is  a  reduction  of  nearly  25 
per  cent  in  passenger  fares,  shorter  time  and  greater  regularity  in 
the  arrival  of  steamers  at  destination,  and  increased  mail  facilities. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

A  consular  advice  from  Buenos  Aires  indicates  that  the  steamship 
Infanta  Isabel  of  the  line  of  Pinillos,  Izquierdo  y  Cia.,  of  Cadiz,  Spain, 
will  soon  take  her  place  on  the  River  Plate  service.  Also,  a  new 
Russian  steamship  line  is  contemplating  an  oversea  communication 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  South  America. 

RECEIPTS  OF  ARGENTINE  RAILWAYS. 

The  gross  receipts  of  four  of  the  principal  Argentine  railways  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  were  as  follows; 


Railways. 

Receipts 

1911-12 

(pounds 

sterling). 

Receipts 

1910-11 

(pounds 

sterling). 

Great  Southern . 

Buenos  Aires  to  the  Pacific... . 

Central  Argentine . 

W'estern . 

. 1 

5.275.000 

4.822,055 

5.078.300 

2.374.335 

4,905,934 

4,799,668 

5,321,484 

2.591.674 

NEW  RAILWAYS. 

The  minister  of  public  works  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  asked 
for  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  gold  pesos  for  the 
construction  of  two  branch  lines  of  the  Provincial  Railway  of  La 
Plata  to  the  fifth  meridian.  One  of  these  branches  will  run  from 
Saladillo  to  General  La  Madrid  with  a  spur  to  Olavarria.  The  other 
line  will  run  from  a  point  between  Trenque  Lauquen  and  Carlos 
Tejedor  to  the  fifth  meridian.  The  two  branches  will  have  an 
approximate  length  of  400  kilometers  in  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  Ensenada  &  Costa  §ur  Railway  will  build  a  branch  120  kilo¬ 
meters  long  from  Elizalde  station  to  Magdalena,  continuing  the  same 
to  Lezama  station  on  the  Dolores  line.  The  Magdalena  line  will 
be  extended  about  20  kilometers  from  Punta  de  Rieles  toward  the 
south. 

ROSARIO-PT7ERTO  BEL6RANO  R.  R. 

United  States  Consul  Robert  T.  Crane,  at  Rosario,  reports  that 
since  the  official  opening  of  the  Rosario  to  Puerto  Belgrano  Railroad 
in  May,  a  regular  passenger  schedule  is  in  effect  giving  two  through 
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trains  a  day  in  each  direction  between  Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca. 
Freight  is  also  moving.  The  opening  of  this  line  is  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  as  it  cuts  directly  across  the  previously  established  hues  of 
traffic  radiating  from  Buenos  Aires  and  through  the  whole  width  of 
their  territory. 

A  road  of  no  less  strategic  importance  to  the  commerce  of  Rosario 
has  been  commenced  between  that  city  and  Mendoza.  It  is  to  follow 
almost  a  straight  line  between  the  two  cities  for  a  distance  of  1,076 
kilometers  (kilometer  0.62  mile).  The  estimated  cost  is  somewhat 
over  .‘JoOjOOOjOOO  United  States  currency.  Sufficient  funds  have  been 
guaranteed  locally  for  this  construction  of  the  first  50  kilometers, 
which  will  soon  be  completed  in  order  to  maintain  the  concessions. 
The  further  financing  of  the  road  is  yet  to  be  arranged;  a  large 
American  company  is  dee])ly  interested.  Besides  the  material  for 
the  50  kilometers  of  way,  only  5  locomotives  and  300  cars  have  yet 
been  ordered.  In  connection  with  this  road  there  has  been  formed  a 
company  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000  paper  ($2,547,600  United  States 
currency)  to  hold  the  land  acquired  for  the  railroad  under  the  name 
of  the  Litoral  Andino  Land  Co.  S.  Pinasco  is  president  of  both  com¬ 
panies.  The  holder  of  the  concession,  D.  Selva,  is  actively  directing 
the  enterprise  as  chief  engineer. 

The  Entre  Rios  Government  is  reported  as  having  concluded  a 
financial  arrangement  for  constructing  a  network  of  light  railways 
throughout  the  Province.  A  loan  for  this  purpose  is  generally 
regarded  as  premature,  as  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  construction 
can  be  commenced.  Confirmation  can  not  yet  be  secured. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  completed  plans  for  the  addition  of  700 
kilometers  to  the  1,750  now  in  operation.  Material  for  the  first  100 
kilometers  has  already  been  contracted  for.  The  remainder  of  the 
extension  will  not  be  constructed  immediately. 

The  Buenos  .(Vires  &  Pacific  Railway  has  opened  a  direct  line  from 
Justo  Daract  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis  to  La  Paz  in  the  Province 
of  Mendoza,  shortening  the  trans-Andean  route. 


BANK  PROFITS  FIRST  HALF  1012. 


During  the  first  half  of  1912  the  profits  of  the  bank  of  the  nation, 
in  round  numbers,  were  400,000  bolivianos;*  those  of  the  National 
Bank,  130,000  bolivianos;  those  of  the  Industrial  Bank,  99,500 
bolivianos;  and  those  of  the  Mercantile  Bank,  85,000  bolivianos. 


1  Boliviano  —  $0.39  U.  S.  currency. 
51846— Bull.  2—12 - 13 
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EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BOLIVIA. 

The  exports  from  \ew  York  to  Bolivia  for  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  1912,  as  contained  in  the  statement  submitted  by  Sr. 
Don  Ml  V.  Ballivian,  Secretary  of  the  Bolivian  J.iefiation  at  Wash- 
injiton,  indicate  a  steadiness  of  commercial  activity  that  is  most 
encouraging.  MachinerA*,  cotton,  and  hardware  continue  to  be  the 
chief  items  of  <“xports. 


Classification. 

June. 

July. 

Machinerj . 

Cotton . 

Hardware . 

$1S,623.61 

14,067.85 

8,201.09 

1,900.74 

$21,746. 23 
21,955.52 
26, 457. 65 
1,943.40 

Other  products . 

4i;091.41 

3i;423. 41 

Total .  83,8X4.70  103.526.21 


WIRELESS-TELEGRAPH  INSTALLATIONS. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  accepted  the  Marconi  bid  for  the 
installation  of  wireless  telegraph  stations  in  the  Kepublic.  The 
stations  will  be  erected  and  equipped  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Marconi  Company. 

FORE  ST  AL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

That  section  of  Bolivia  east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  Moun¬ 
tains  abounds  in  native  woods  of  great  commercial  value  for  cabinet 
and  construction  purposes.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  are 
white  and  red  cedar,  four  varieties  of  laurel,  yellow  and  mottled 
walnut,  ironwood,  many  species  of  pine.  There  are  also  many 
valuable  woods  peculiar  to  the  eastern  Andes  slopes  that  have 
retained  their  Indian  names,  such,  for  example,  as  arrayancillo, 
leche-leche,  itira,  and  chonta. 

EXTENSION  OF  ARICA-LA  PAZ  RAILWAY. 

The  President  of  Bolivia  has  negotiated  with  the  bank  of  the 
Bolivian  nation  for  a  loan  of  S21,.5()()  at  7  per  cent  annual  interest 
and  1  per  cent  commission,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  branch 
railway  from  a  point  on  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railwaj'  to  Corocoro,  an 
important  mining  center  of  the  Republic. 

SAN  ANTONIO  TO  TARIJA  RAILWAY. 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  received  a  proposal  to  construct  a 
railway  having  a  gauge  of  1  meter  from  Juntas  de  San  Antonio,  or 
Fortin  Campero,  on  the  Argentine  frontier,  along  the  Bermejo  River 
to  the  city  of  Tarija.  The  route  of  the  proposed  railway  passes 
through  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces  of  Arce  and  Aviles,  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  $4,860,000.  A  telegraph  line  is  also  included  in  the 
construction.  It  is  calculated  that  the  entire  work  can  be  com- 
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within  about  live  years  from  the  time  tlu‘  plans  are  approved 
and  the  work  of  eontruetion  is  begun. 

NAVIGATION  PLANS  OF  MADEIRA-MAMORE. 

It  is  announced  that  tlie  Madeira-Mamore  Kailway  Co  proposes 
to  })hu<‘  steamers  on  practically  all  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  Bolivia  during  1012,  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
railway. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  last  message  of  President  Hermes  da  Fonseca  to  the  National 
Congress  of  Brazil  revealed  a  most  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
in  that  country.  The  economic,  social,  and  educational  advances 
have  been  steady  and  noteworthy,  and  the  statistics  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  (’hicf  Executive  indicate  every  evidence  of  jirogress 
and  development.  The  following  are  the  essential  facts  gathered 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  message: 

tilting  and  nnble  tribute  is  paid  to  that  eminent  sUUtwnan  referred  to  as  the 
“ never-to-he-f(trgotten  patriot,”  the  Baron  do  Rio  Branco,  and  then  follows  a  review 
of  the  domestic  political  situation.  In  speaking  of  the  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
the  President  refers  to  them  as  being  “friendly,”  and  gives  a.ssurance  of  his  constant 
efforts  to  maintain  them  as  such.  A  review  then  follows  of  the  participation  of 
Bnty.ilian  delegates  in  various  international  conferences  and  the  cordial  receptions 
accordt'd  them. 

Under  education  appears  the  statement  that  the  reforms  introduced  into  this 
branch  by  a  recent  decree  have  been  followed  by  the  most  gratifying  success,  and 
have  met  with  general  approval. 

The  war  and  navy  department  are  next  considered,  and  under  each  satisfactory 
discipline  and  organization  prevails.  Two  new  military  colleges  have  been  opened, 
one  at  Porto  Alegre  and  another  at  Barbacena. 

The  railway  situation,  always  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  country,  is  treated 
at  considerable  length  and  reveals  many  interesting  figures.  The  total  railway 
mileage  at  the  close  of  1911  was  22,128  kilometers,  representing  an  increa.se  of  758 
kilometers  over  the  year  previous.  Among  the  important  railway  extensions  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  of  the  Central  railway  of  Brazil  from  Pirapora  to  Belem,  Para,  making 
the  total  extent  from  Rio  to  Belem,  Para,  :i,(j50  kilometers.  Harbor,  port,  and  water¬ 
way  improvements  continue  steadily. 

The  parcels  post,  postal  service,  and  telegraph  lines,  all  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year 
and  .showed  profits  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

After  a  review  of  the  financial  status  for  the  year,  the  message  speaks  of  the  most 
encouraging  development  in  immigration  and  colonizations.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  immigrants  registered,  an  average  of 
about  360  per  day.  The  facilities  for  obtaining  good  plate  of  land  in  healthy  settle¬ 
ments  are  doubtless  a  groat  inducement  to  foreign  agriculturists.  At  present  there 
are  38  different  colonies  or  settlements. 
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LECTURE  BY  MR.  MEDEIROS  E  ALBUQUERQUE. 

Mr.  Medeiros  e  Albuquerque,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  letters  in  Brazil,  delivered  an  unusually  interesting  lecture  at  the 
Sorbonne  early  in  June  on  the  subject  ^‘Brazilian  literature  and 
France.'’  Mr.  Medeiros  e  Albuquerque  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  ‘‘Illustracao  Brazileira,”  and  has  acquired  a  notable  reputation 
as  a  clear  and  forcible  writer  as  well  as  a  model  lecturer.  The  press 
of  both  Paris  and  Portugal  were  warm  in  their  praise  of  the  speaker. 

BRAZIL  AT  THE  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

In  a  communication  received  by  the  Pan  American  Ihiion,  under 
date  of  August  12,  the  statement  is  made  that  Mr.  Dahne  has  been 
delegated  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  he  its  representative  at 
the  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  E.xposition  and  to 
organize  the  Brazilian  section  there.  This  exposition  will  he  held  at 
the  Grand  (’entral  Palace,  New  ^'ork  ('ity,  from  September  23  to 
October  5,  and  promises  to  he  the  most  elaborate  rubber  exhibit  yet 
held.  Mr.  Dahne  is  to  he  assisted  in  this  work  by  Admiral  Jos6 
('arlos  de  (’aroalho  and  fount  (’andido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  the 
director  of  the  (’ommercial  Mu.seum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

COFFEE  ROASTERS  CONGRESS. 

The  visit  of  the  delegation  of  the  Coifee  Roasters  Tropic  &  Pure 
Food  Association  from  the  Ihiited  States  to  Brazil,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Brazilian  Government,  has  been  a  great  success.  They  have 
returned  highly  pleased  with  the  enthusiastic  and  cordial  reception 
accorded  them  and  feel  satisfied  that  this  exchange  of  courtesies  has 
been  of  much  importance  in  bringing  together  into  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  the  coffee  interests  of  both  countries. 

CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  JURISTS. 

Early  advices  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  indicate  that  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference  of  American  Jurists,  held  during  the  last  part  of  June  and 
early  in  July,  have  been  most  notable  in  the  character  and  high  stand¬ 
ing  of  its  delegates  and  in  the  scope  of  their  deliberations.  Delega¬ 
tions  from  nearly  all  the  American  Republics  participated  and  the 
utmost  energies  were  exerted  to  bring  about  a  successful  realization 
of  the  ideals  and  objects  of  this  gathering,  namely,  ways  and  means 
of  perfecting  and  unifying  international  law. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  has 
issued  rules  and  regulations  providing  for  the  inspection  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Republic.  A  study  is  to  be  made  of  the  fish  resources 
of  Brazilian  wateix,  fishing  stations  are  to  be  established  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  neighboring  islands,  and  schools,  colonies,  breeding 
stations,  and  fish-canning  establishments  are  to  be  ])rovided  for. 
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Under  certain  conditions  the  (ioverninent  of  Brazil  is  disposed  to 
fjrant  subventions  to  persons  and  companies  engaging  in  the  fisliery 
industry  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  give  concessions  of  lands,  and  to 
encourage  in  various  ways  the  develojinient  of  the  fishery  industry 
of  the  nation.  Three  fishing  stations  are  to  be  established  at  once, 
one  near  the  Federal  capital,  one  in  the  north  of  Brazil,  and  another 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. 

MISCELL ANEOXTS  NOTES. 

The  erection  of  an  experimental  sugar-cane  station  has  been  com¬ 
menced  at  (.’am{)os,  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  by  European 
experts.  The  same  kind  of  a  station  is  to  be  established  at  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

At  Bom-Successo,  near  Minas,  an  iron  mine  was  recently  discovered 
the  ores  of  which  assay  75  per  cent  of  iron. 

ARAGTJARA  TO  RIO-PRETO  RAILWAY. 

Early  in  July,  1912,  the  railway  line  connecting  the  towns  of 
Araguara  and  Rio-Preto,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  a  distance  of  230 
kilometers,  was  openeil  to  public  trafiic. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  June  1.  1912,  Seflor  Ramon  Barros  Luco,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  ('hile,  delivered  his  message  to  the  National  Congress, 
from  which  the  following  data  are  extracted: 

The  construction  of  the  Arica  to  Altos  de  La  Paz  Railway,  uniting  the  port  of  Arica 
with  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  will  soon  be  completed.  Negotiations  are  under  way  to 
extend  the  line  from  Altos  de  La  Paz  into  the  city  of  La  Paz. 

The  Government  of  C'hile  has  given  special  attention  to  the  negotiation  of  commer¬ 
cial  treaties  with  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Ecuador.  A  commercial  treaty  with  Italy, 
which  will  make  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  subveutioned  steamers  between  the 
ports  of  Italy  and  those  of  Chile  a  necessity,  has  been  ratified. 

The  potable  water  supply  to  the  city  of  Valparaiso  has  been  increased  by  bringing 
water  from  the  Aconcagua  River,  and  steps  are  under  way  to  give  the  city  of  Santiago 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  potable  water  taken  from  the  Manzanito  River  and  the 
Laguna  Xegra. 

The  postal  receipts  in  1911  amounted  to  3,426,946  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  to 
4,269,950  pesos.  The  1,104  post  offices  in  operation  in  1911  handled  73, .393, 296  pieces 
of  mail. 

In  1911  telegrams  to  the  number  of  2,226.000  were  handled,  102,000  of  which  were 
foreign  despatches.  The  receipts  from  telegrams  du'ing  the  year  amounted  to 
2,074,000  pesos. 
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At  the  close  ot  1911  then?  were  2,890  public  schools  in  the  Republic  with  37o.274 
registered  pupils.  The  average  attendance  at  these  schools  was  58.76  ])er  cent. 
Schools  subventioned  by  the  State  had  an  enrollnient  of  52,315  pupils,  and  ati  aver¬ 
age  attendance  of  32,683,  In  1911  there  were  277  manual  training  schools  in  the 
Republic,  and  15  normal  schools  for  both  sexes.  The  enrollment  in  the  normal 
schools  during  that  year  was  2,322  pujtils. 

In  1911  there  were  41  lyceu,ms.  or  high  schools,  for  males,  and  36  for  females.  The 
enrollment  in  the  male  lyceums  was  12,052  and  the  average  attendance  10,797;  the 
enrollment  in  the  female  lyceums  was  8.277  and  the  average  attendance  6,789. 

In  1911  the  University  of  Chile  had  in  its  different  professional  courst's  2,002  pujtils. 
and  the  Catholic  University  683  pupils.  In  the  University  of  t'hile  422  pupils  were 
studying  engineering.  302  medicine.  438  law  and  political  sciences.  167  pharmacy, 
160  dentistry,  316  fine  arts,  and  187  teaching. 

The  recei])t8  and  expenditures  of  Chile  in  1911  were  as  follows:  Receipts.  187.379.312 
jte.sos,  ])ai)er,*  and  86.896.;189  pe.sos,  gold;^  expenditures.  234,191,707  pc.sos,  i)ap(“r.  and 
<i0,775,(i35  gold. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  th(*  Rejtublic  in  1911  amounted  to  688,399,717  pesos,  gold, 
made  uj)  of  imports.  348.990.354  pesos,  and  exports.  339.409,363  pesos.  The  customs 
duties  collected  during  the  year  consisted  of  imjxirl  duties  54,300.000  ])esos.  and 
ex))ort  duti(>s.  83.522.000  pesos. 

At  the  close  of  1911  there  were  2,626  kilometers  of  railways  under  construction  in 
Chile,  the  total  cost  of  which  ai)proximated  340.000.000  pe.sos.  The  mileage  of  private 
railways  in  Chile  in  1911  was  3,183  kilometers,  and  that  of  State  railways  in  operation 
3, 192  kilometers. 

BUDGET  FOR  1912-13. 

The  l)U(l<rot  of  Chile  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  gives  the  estimated 
receipts  at  192,8()0,()()0  pesos  paper  and  103, 500, 000  pesos  gold, 
and  the  estimated  e.vpenditures  at  208,59(3,590  pesos  paper  and 
55,740,859  pesos  gohl. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  agricultural  congress  which  is  to  he  held  at  Concepcion,  Chile, 
has  been  postponed  until  October,  1912. 

Sr.  Koberto  Chavez  has  been  appointed  ilelegate  of  the  Government 
of  Chile  to  the  congress  of  architecture  to  be  held  at  Leipzig. 

A  French  company  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  francs  has  been 
organized  in  Paris  to  engage  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Chile. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  1912-13. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  of  Chile  has  compiled  statistics  which 
give  the  agricultural  production  of  the  principal  cereals  and  food¬ 
stuffs  of  the  Republic  for  1912-13  as  follows: 

Quantity  harvested 


Produet.  (metric  quintals). 

Wheat .  4,960,215 

Barley .  535, 62 1 

(3ats . -•  270, 055 

(^orn . . .  310,207 

Beans .  370,  264 


>  Peso,  paper=|i)  215  U.  3.  cjrrenoy. 


Peso,  Koid=$0..365  U.  3.  currency. 
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Product. 

Arvejas  icarohs) 

Peas . 

Lentils . 

Potatoes . 


Quantity  harvested 
(metric  quintals). 

.  74, 864 

.  8, 981 

.  6, 861 

.  2,024,805 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  production  of  wines  amounted  to 
9,906,437  decaliters;  chicha  beverage  2,130,204  decaliters;  Chacoli 
red  wines,  1,278,648  decaliters,  and  Jiguardientes  (brandies)  194,998 
decaliters. 

LINARES  IRRIGATION  WORKS. 


The  Government  of  the  province  of  Linares  in  the  Republic  of  Chile 
has  decided  to  connect  the  Aneda  and  Mellado  Rivers,  and  to  use  the 
water  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  VILLARICA  AND  PITRIJFQIJEN. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the  Token  River  navigable  for 
small  vessels  between  Villarica  and  Pitrufquen  by  dredging  out  the 
shallow  places  in  the  stream  and  removing  a  sandbank  which  ob¬ 
structs  the  course  of  the  river. 

IRON  MINING  IN  CHILE. 

The  budget  of  Chile  provides  for  an  expenditure  of  100,090  pesos, 
to  be  used  in  continuing  the  work  of  mapping  out  the  iron  mines  of  the 
Rej)ublic,  some  work  having  already  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
Province  of  Coquimbo  in  1911.  In  the  province  referred  to  there 
are  live  groups  of  iron  mines  situated  to  the  north  of  La  Serena, 
known  as  Maitencdlo,  El  Trigo,  El  Romeral,  Las  Escobas,  and  Los 
Ilornos.  These  five  groups  are  estimated  to  contain  200,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ores.  Iron  mines  are  also  found  in  Atacama,  and  in  the 
departments  of  Vallenar  and  Freirina  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  ores  contained  in  these  mines  is  30,000,000  tons.  Investiga¬ 
tions  are  also  being  made  of  the  iron  resources  of  Antofagasta  which 
are  known  to  be  vein'  considerable. 

PAVING  OF  SANTIAGO. 

One  million  pesos  ($200,000)  is  needed  for  paving  the  streets  of  the 
federal  capital,  and  the  Congress  of  Chile  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
that  amount. 

DRILLING  FOR  PETROLEUM  IN  CHILOE. 

Wells  are  to  be  sunk  at  Iluicha  and  Manao  in  the  Province  of  Chiloe 
in  search  of  petroleum,  surface  examinations  indicating  that  this 
part  of  Chile  is  underlaid  by  petroleum-bearing  strata. 
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RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  eontraetor  of  the  Longitudinal  Kailwaj*  lias  been  authorized 
by  the  department  of  industry'  to  open  to  public  traffic  24  kilometers 
120  meters  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway  north 
of  Aguas  Blancas  station. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Chilean  Government  to 
continue  the  construction  of  the  Rancagua  to  Dofiiliue  Railway. 

A  bid  has  been  accepted  by  the  Chilean  Government  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Linares  to  Calbuco  Railway.  The  construction  wdll 
cost  677,610  pesos  paper,  and  61,000  pesos  gold. 

The  department  of  railways  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  opened 
to  public  traffic  the  railway  from  Osorno  to  Puerto  Montt  in  southern 
Chile. 


CENSUS. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  central  board  of  the  National 
Census  of  Colombia,  the  population  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  not  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  commissaries  of  Vapues, 
Putumayo,  and  Caqueta,  which  political  divisions  have  recently  been 
established,  nor  the  savage  tribes  which  live  in  the  forests  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Opon,  and  other  rivers  and  territories  of 
the  Republic,  is  5,031,850.  By  departments  the  population  is  as 


follows; 

Departments  and  other  political  divisions.  Population. 

Antioquia .  741, 816 

Oolivar . , .  425,975 

Boyaca .  586,499 

Atlantico .  114,887 

Caldas .  341,198 

Cauca .  211, 756 

I’undinamarca .  721,  615 

Commitwary  of  Arauoa .  4, 921 

Commisfian’  of  Jurado .  6,406 

Comini!».«ary  of  Goagira .  75, 795 

Huila . .  158,191 

Magdalena .  149, 557 

Intendency  of  Choco .  60, 544 

Intendency  of  Meta .  9,  299 

Narino .  311,791 

North  Satander .  204,  381 

Satander .  400,084 

Tolima .  283,333 

Cauca  Valley .  217, 147 

Lazarettos .  6,655 


5. 031, 850 
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NEW  POLITICAL  DIVISION. 

All  executive  decree  of  June  IS,  1912,  establishes  the  political 
division  of  the  Commissary  of  ('aqueta  out  of  the  territory  of  Caqueta. 
Florencia,  with  a  population  of  about  4,000,  is  the  capital  of  the  new 
commissary. 

NEW  CONSULATE  IN  VENEZUELA. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  ('stablished  a  consulate  general 
at  Amparo,  Venezuela,  on  account  of  its  increased  commercial  ex- 
change  with  that  district. 

EXCHANGE  OF  PAPER  MONEY. 

Currency  in  10  and  20  pesos  treasury  notes  of  any  issue,  and 
treasury  notes  of  late  issues,  or  bank  notes  accepted  by  the  Colombian 
Government  at  the  same  value  as  treasur}'  notes,  became  exchange¬ 
able  for  a  new  issue  of  paper  money  on  Jul}’  30,  1912.  Fractional 
paper  money,  and  50  and  100  pesos  bills  of  a  date  prior  to  the  English 
issue,  are  exchangeable  for  a  new  issue  of  paper  money  until  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1912. 

SAMPLES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

The  department  of  finance  has  issued  an  order  fixing  a  period  of 
two  years  in  which  traveling  salesmen  who  personally  import,  umler 
bond,  samples  of  merchandise  into  Colombia  vdthout  the  payment  of 
tluties,  may  reexport  said  samples  mthout  becoming  subject  to  the 
payment  of  customs  duties. 

STATUE  TO  BOLIVAR. 

A  statue  to  the  liberator  of  Colombia,  Simon  Bolivar,  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  railway  station  in  Cali.  The  statue  will  cost  26,000 
franks  and  will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bolivar 
erected  in  Bogota  during  the  centenary  celebration. 

BUST  OF  DR.  CAMACHO  ROLDAN. 

The  Colombian  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  has  decided  to  erect  a 
bust  of  Dr.  Salvador  Camacho  Roldan,  a  distinguished  Colombian 
statesman,  to  be  placed  in  some  public  place  at  Bogota. 

CALI  THEATER. 

A  company  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  has  been  organized  for  the 
construction  of  a  theater  in  Cali.  The  company  will  cooperate  with 
the  beautihcation  committee  of  that  city  in  building  the  theater. 
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MUTUAL  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 

Under  the  name  of  “Compania  Colombiana  de  Mutualidad”  a 
mutual  building  a.ssociation  ba.s  been  established  at  Barranquilla 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  The  company  will  erect  bouses  ami  dis¬ 
pose  (»f  same  so  that  they  can  be  purchased  on  the  monthly  install¬ 
ment  plan. 

EXTENSION  OF  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

'Flu'  telegraph  system  of  the  liepublic  of  (’olombia  in  operation  at 
the  prc'sent  time  covers  an  extent  of  19,062  kilometers.  There  are 
335  kilometers  now  under  construction. 

CANALIZATION  OF  LORO  RIVER. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Neiva,  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Iluila,  the  canalization  of  the  Loro  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Magdalena  River,  has  been  commenced. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  POTABLE  WATER  FOR  GIRARDOT,  SONSON, 
AND  TOCAIMA. 

Contracts  have  been  juade  to  furnish  electricity  and  potable  water 
to  the  towns  of  Girardot,  Son.son,  and  Tocaima.  The  celebrated  hot 
water  and  mineral  spr  ings  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tocaima  are  also  to 
be  utilized  as  a  bathing  resort. 

SANTA  MARTA  WIRELESS  STATION. 

d'bc  I’nited  Fr’irit  Co.  has  commenced  work  on  the  Santa  Marta 
wir-eless  telegraph  station.  Four  300-foot  towers,  and  the  buildings 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  station,  are  to  be  erected.  The 
Marconi  system  is  to  be  used,  and  the  territory  cover-ed  embraces  a 
radiits  of  700  miles. 


CELEBRATION  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  ninety-first  anniversary  of  the  imlependence  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  celebraU'd  in  the  Athenaeum  at  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica  on 
September  15,  1912.  Prizes  and  diplomas  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  com])etitive  essays  on  specific  subjects  relating  to  medicine,  law, 
science,  and  agricirltirre.  The  object  of  the  celebration  is  to  stimu¬ 
late*  and  encourage  science  and  art  in  the  Itepublic.  The  essays 
must  be  original,  written  in  Spanish,  and  delivered  to  the  oflice  of 
the  Atbenieum  at  San  Jose  before  Se'pternber  1  of  the  present  year. 
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BANK  STATEMENT. 

On  .Tune  1 ,  1912,  thoro  woro  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  value  of  4,56S,<S35  colones,'  and  a  gold  reserve 
fund  in  the  different  banks  of  the  country  of  5,159,279  colones. 

PROPOSED  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

The  dentists  of  Costa  Rica  have  decided  to  aj)ply  to  Congress  at 
its  next  session  for  a  charter  to  establish  a  dental  college  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic. 

SPECIAL  MUNICIPAL  TAXES  AT  LIMON. 

'Pin*  municipality  of  Limon  has  levied  a  tax  of  80  colones  every 
three  months  on  mills  operated  in  the  munici])ality,  and  30  colones 
per  (|uart('r  on  the  agencies  of  industrial  concerns. 

MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  AT  GRECIA. 

Th<'  National  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  a])])roj)riated  15,000 
colones  for  the  erection  of  a  new  municipal  building  at  Grecia. 

AGRICULTURAL  BANK. 

'Phe  ('ongress  of  Costa  Rica  has  authorized  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  bank  under  the  name  of  “Cajas  liurales  de  Credito’’ 
(Rural  Credit  Banks),  with  its  main  ollice  in  San  Jose  and  branches 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic.  The  bank  will  make  a  specialty 
of  agricultural  business  and  loans,  no  single  loan  to  exceed  500  colones. 
The  sum  of  25,000  colones  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exec- 
utiv('  for  the  establishment  of  this  bank. 

BANANA  CULTIVATION. 

With  the  object  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  bananas  on  th(‘ 
Golfo  Dulce  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
(\>sta  Rica  has  furnished  a  large  quantity  of  banana  seed  from  the 
Atlant  ic  banana  zone  to  the  Golfo  Dulce  authorities. 

CANADIAN  CIGARETTE  FACTORY. 

A  Canadian  com])any  is  to  establish  a  cigarette  factory  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Ric‘a,  modeled  after  the  celebrat'd  Cuban  cigarette  factories  of 
Havana,  (’osta  Rican  tobacco  is  of  good  quality,  and  excellent  cigar¬ 
ettes  can  be  manufactured  out  of  it. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN  RIVER. 

Since  July  1,  1912,  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  a  gasoline  launch  on  the  San  Juan  River,  including  its  tributa¬ 
ries,  the  San  Carlos  and  the  Sarapiqui  Rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  the  country  tributary  to  these  streams. 
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ALAJUELA  TO  GRECIA  TRAMWAY. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  tramway  hetwec'n 
the  towns  of  Alajuela  and  Grecia.  The  tramway  will  he  built  and 
(‘quipped  by  the  municipal  council  of  Alajuela,  which  will  r(‘ceiv(‘ 
bids  f(»r  the  construction  work. 


TOBACCO  CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN. 

On  July  G,  1912,  the  ('ongress  of  Cuba  enacted  a  law  requirinj;  that 
all  boxes  or  packa<;es  of  tobacco,  manufactured  in  the  l{e|)ublic  and 
used  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country,  shall  be  labeled  with  certifi¬ 
cates  of  origin  furnished  bj’  the  Government  for  that  purpose.  'I'he 
law  becomes  effective  90  days  after  its  publication  in  the  Oflicial 
Gazette,  it  havin<;  been  published  in  that  pap(‘r  on  Jidy  25,  1912. 
The  law  is  intended  to  enable  oienuine  ('uban  tobacco  shipj)ed  abroad 
to  be  identified  from  imitations. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  BALTIMORE  AND  HAVANA. 

The  Munsen  Steamship  Co.  on  July  30,  1912,  inaugurated  a  hue  of 
through  steamers  between  Baltimore  and  Havana.  The  sailings  will 
be  twice  a  month  at  jm'sent,  but  are  to  be  incrc'ased  as  fast  as  traffic 
conditions  warrant. 


HAVANA’S  LICENSE  TAXES. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Havana  has  published  the 
license  ordinance  which  imposes  license  taxes  on  the  sale  of  wines, 
liquors,  alcoholic,  spirituous,  or  fermented  beverages  varying  from 
Slot)  to  $30  annually.  Annual  municipal  license  taxes  of  from  $3  to 
$30  are  also  levied  by  the  city  council  of  Havana  on  industrial  patents, 
professions,  commercial  establishments,  and  arts  and  crafts.  The  full 
text  of  the  ordinance  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  on  Juh’  1,  1912. 

INCREASE  OF  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

A  statement  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  of  June  29,  1912.  shows 
assets  to  the  amount  of  $38,127,307.01.  The  capital  of  this  bank  is 
$5,000,000,  the  surplus  $1,100,000,  and  the  undivided  {)rofits  at  the 
time  mentioned  $380,208.32.  The  deposits  of  this  bank,  according 
to  the  statement  referred  to,  amounted  to  $27,749,207.44.  The 
increase  in  the  bank’s  deposits  during  the  last  four  months  has  l)een 
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over  $4,000,000.  When  the  balance  was  taken  the  bank  had  in  its 
vaults  actual  cash  to  the  amount  of  $7,079,308.22,  and  outstanding 
loans  of  over  $1(>,000,000. 

HAVANA  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  EARNINGS. 

'Pile  Havana  Electric  Railway  earnings  for  the  week  ending  July 
21,  1912,  were  $49,422,  >is  compared  with  $45,510  for  the  same  week 
of  the  previous  year.  The  total  earnings  for  the  year  up  to  the  date 
mentioned  were  $1,394,577,  as  compared  with  $1,318,511  in  1911. 
These  figures  refer  to  the  electric-car  service  oidy  and  not  to  the 
omnibus  lines. 

ELECTRIC  INSTALLATIONS. 

d'ln'  Government  of  (Mba  has  authorizetl  the  installation  of  an 
electric  ])lant  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  light  and  power  to  the 
towns  of  Gabaiguan  ami  Guayos  and  vicinity.  Concessions  have  also 
been  granted  to  install  an  electric  plant  at  Alquizar,  and  to  oj)erate 
an  electric  plant  at  Trinidad  for  the  ])urj)ose  of  furnishing  light  and 
power. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  CONCESSIONS. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  to  establish  an  electric-light  plant 
at  Quemado  de  Guines,  and  to  erect  an  electric-light  plant  to  supply 
the  villages  of  Calabazar  and  Manta,  Province  of  Santa  Clara. 

CIFUENTES  TO  ESPERANZA  RAILWAY. 

The  first  section  of  the  Cifuentes  to  Esperanza  Railway,  which  runs 
through  the  San  Diego  Valley,  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic. 

CAIBARIEN  AND  NUEVITAS  RAILWAY  BID. 

A  presidential  decree  of  July  25,  1912,  suspends  the  opening  of  the 
bids  for  building  of  the  Caibarien  and  Nuevitas  Railway  until 
September  30,  1912. 

The  construction  of  the  •Caibarien  and  Nuevitas  Railway  carries 
with  it  a  subsidy  of  $2,000,000  by  the  Cuban  Congress,  payable  to 
the  company  constructing  the  line,  provided  the  railw'ay  passes  to 
the  south  of  the  Bamburano  Hills. 

HAVANA’S  NEW  TRAMWAY  LINE. 

The  Electric  Tramway  Co.  of  Havana  opened  to  public  traffic  on 
.July  28,  1912,  a  new  line  known  as  the  Jesus  del  Monte-Parque  Central 
Tramway.  The  line  runs  from  Jesus  del  Monte  station,  on  the  avenue 
of  that  name,  to  Cristina  Avenue  and  terminus. 


OFFICIAL  AND  POPULAR  HOLIDAY. 

ruder  the  law  of  16th  and  20th  of  May.  1012,  Julj^  16,  10i:>.  has 
been  proclaimed  an  official  and  popular  holiday.  This  date  marks 
the  centenary  of  the  patriot  and  liberator,  Juan  Pablo  Duarte.  The 
sum  to  be  expended  by  the  Government  in  celebrating  the  day  is  to 
be  specified  in  the  taw  of  public  expense. 

POSTAL  DATA. 

In  1011  there  were  received  in  the  Dominican  Republic  724,270 
pieces  of  foreign  mail,  while  254,787  pieces  of  foreign  mail  were  sent 
abroad,  making  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  foreign  mail  matter 
handled  in  the  Republic  in  1011,  070,066,  as  compared  with  877.007 
in  1010.  The  local  mail  handled  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1011 
numbered  2,244,147  pieces  issued,  as  compared  with  2,018,636  pieces 
issued  in  1010,  and  2,207,203  pieces  mailed  in  1011,  as  compared 
with  1,083,254  pieces  in  1010.  The  total  number  of  pieces  of  foreign 
and  domestic  mail  matter  handled  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1011  aggregated  5,530,506. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

A  recent  number  of  Revista  de  Agricultura  contains  an  account 
by  Dr.  A.  E.  Barthe,  the  director  general  of  agriculture,  of  tlie  first 
year’s  work  of  the  agricultural  school  at  San  ('ristobal,  which  was 
officially  inaugurated  A])ril  1,  1011.  Of  the  30  students  in  attendance 
6  were  admitted  to  the  advanced  three-year  course  and  20  to  the 
lower  two-year  cour.se.  The  advanced  course,  which  leads  to  the 
“ ])erito  agricola”  diploma,  or  agricultural  ex])ert,  trains  young  men 
for  the  public  service  as  itinerant  instructors  in  the  Provinces  uiuler 
the  direction  of  agricultural  inspectors,,  as  agricultural  teachers  in 
the  schools,  directors  of  large  estates,  etc.  The  lower  course  is  a 
practical  course  leading  to  the  “jefe  de  cultivo”  diploma. 

RAILWAY  FROM  SANTO  DOMINGO  TO  CIBAO. 


Plans  anil  specifications  have  been  prepared  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  from  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  Cibao. 
a  distance  of  128.9  kilometers,  including  a  branch  line  of  2.55  kilo¬ 
meters  from  the  railway  station  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the 
customhouse  and  wharf,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $18,010  per  kilometer. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  FOR  SANTIAGO  AND  LA  VEGA. 

A  concossion  has  boon  "ranted  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Yaque  del 
Norte  and  Camu  Rivers  to  generate  electric  light  and  powder  for  the 
cities  of  Santiago  and  La  Vega  and  for  the  use  of  towns  ami  planta¬ 
tions  in  the  vicinity. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  LINES. 

The  telegraph  and  tele])hone  lines  of  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
an  extent  of  1,728  kilometers,  and  produced  in  1911,  820,445.90,  or 
.$6,451.26  more  than  in  1910.  A  number  of  new  lines  are  in  course 
of  construction  at  the  present  time. 
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QUAYAQUIL’S  WHARF  REGULATIONS. 

On  April  15  last  the  Government  of  Ecuador  resumed  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  fiscal  wharf  at  Guayaquil,  together  with  its  annexes, 
under  the  orders  of  a  wharf  director.  A  charge  of  3  sucres  (.$1.46) 
per  ton  will  be  made  for  unloading,  the  old  tarilf  for  loading  remaining 
in  force. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILEAN  NAVAL  OFFICER. 

The  Government  of  Ecua*lor  has  made  a  two  years’  contract  with 
R.  W.  Stone  Novajos,  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  Cdiilean  Navy,  to  enter 
the  maritime  service  of  Ecuador. 

NEW  MAP  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  lithographic  ])lates  of  the  new  map  of  Ecuador,  including  the 
oriental  region  of  the  Republic,  are  ready  for  use.  The  map  is  the 
work  of  Julian  Fabre,  who  traversed  many  extensive  and  important 
sections  of  the  oriental  region.  One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
map  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  courses  and  sources  of  the 
Morona  and  Miasal  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  as  well  as  that  jiart 
of  the  Amazon  River  from  Pongo  de  Manseriche  to  Barranca. 

DENOUNCEMENT  OF  GOLD  PLACERS. 

A  denouncement  of  15  gold  placer  claims,  situated  in  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Santa  Rosa  Canton,  has  been  made.  These  placers  are 
reported  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  easily  worked,  and  other  gold  placers 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity. 
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PROPOSED  RAILWAYS  TO  CUENCA  AND  MARANON. 

Preliminaiy  survey  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  railways 
from  Huigra  to  C'uenca,  and  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  the  Marafion 
River,  the  concessions  for  which  are  controlled  by  the  banking  house 
of  Lee  Higginstm  &  ('o.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  American  engineers 
now  in  Ecuador  in  charge  of  the  surveys  are  Messrs.  Ilohrer  and  Mor- 
ley.  These  proposed  railways  will  traverse  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  undevelo])ed  sections  of  the  Republic,  and  will  open  up  a  great 
agricultural,  mining,  and  timber  country. 

MANTA  RAILWAY. 

The  grading  of  the  Manta  Railway  is  within  a  few  kilometers  of 
Portoviejo,  and  construction  trains  are  running  to  within  5  kilometers 
of  Montecristi.  The  most  difficult  piece  of  work  and  the  largest  cut 
on  the  line  is  at  the  pass  of  ('erro  de  Ilojas. 

TELEPHONE  LINE  TO  VINCES,  PALENQUE,  AND  QUEVEDO. 

A  telephone  line  is  being  constructed  from  Vinces  to  the  important 
towns  of  Palenque  and  Quevedo. 

MATCH  FACTORY  AT  CHILLO. 

A  match  factory  has  been  established  at  (’hillo  Valley  near  Quito. 
Water  power  is  employed,  and  the  |)lant  is  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  imported  from  abroad.  The  concessionaire  has  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  manufacture  matches  in  the  Republic,  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  at  wdiich  place  the  National  Match  Cc.  has 
a  factory. 


OPENINQ  OF  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

On  June  30,  1912,  the  President  of  Guatemala  officially  opened  the 
military  academy  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  The  opening 
ceremonies  were  witnessed  by  high  ofiicials  of  the  Government,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  The  edifice, 
wliich  is  of  granite,  is  built  in  the  Roman-feudal  style  and  cost 
9,000, 000  pesos.*  The  academy  has  a  capacity  for  500  students,  and 
is  a  modern  and  up-to-date  institution. 

MINERAL  WEALTH. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  although  but 
partially  exploited  at  the  ])resent  time,  is  very  great.  The  noithern 
part  of  the  country  contains  a  rich  zone  of  silver-lead  ores,  wliich  ex- 
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tends  tlirougliout  the  Rej)ublic  to  the  frontiers  of  Honduras  and  Sal¬ 
vador.  There  are  mnnerons  f'old  placers  in  eastern  (luatemala,  some 
of  which  are  now  heinj;  worked  hv  American  engineers.  The  gold 
belt  of  the-nation  e.xtends  along  the  entire  frontier  of  Honduras,  and 
many  samples  of  gold  ores  encounteri'd  there  show  a  high  percentage 
of  gold  value  per  ton.  The  mining  industry  of  Guatemala  is  practi¬ 
cally  virgin,  and  the  field  is  a  rich  one  for  the  ])rospector,  the  miner, 
and  the  ca])italist.  In  the  Province  of  Santa  Rosa  some  of  the  silver 
ores  assay  S4()  ])er  ton.  The  Government  is  liberal  in  its  dealing 
with  miners,  and  foreigners  who  engage  in  the  mining  industry’  in 
that  country  receive  every  assistance  possible  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  Republic. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COFFEE  IN  1911. 

The  ])roduction  of  coffee  in  tin*  Re])ul)lie  of  Guati'inaia  in  11)1 1  was, 
in  round  numbers,  712,,j0()  quintals.  At  the  close  of  that  year  there 
were  2.150  coll'ee  jdantations  in  the  country. comprising  an  area  under 
coffee  cultivation  of  S<S0,.'t2()  acres,  and  colfe<'  trees  to  the  number  of 
OS,  10 1,020. 

RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  IN  1911. 

hi  1011  the  070  kilometers  of  railways  of  Guatemala  carried 
1.1S7,4.‘13  passengers,  2,52, SS2  tons  of  freight.  In  addition  to  this 
freight,  the  Guatamalan  Railway  hauled  during  the  year  1,240,511 
hunches  of  bananas. 

INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAYS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

In  order  to  push  forward  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Railway, 
the  Guati'inalan  Railway  and  other  railway  comiianies  of  Salvador 
have  consolidated  into  a  single  compaii}'  under  the  name  of  Inter¬ 
national  Railways  of  Central  America.  This  company  has  obtained 
from  the  Governments  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  the  concessions 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  ojieration  of  the  railway  system 
refern'd  t<t,  and  will  now  proceed  to  connect  into  a  continuous  line 
the  Me.xiean,  Guatemalan,  and  Salvadorean  railways  forming  the 
Pan  American  system.  The  Pan  American  Railway  in  Mexico  has 
been  built  to  Mariscal  on  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  and  the  Guate¬ 
malan  link  of  the  same  railway  extends  to  Las  Cruces,  a  distance  of  6S 
kilometers  from  Mariscal.  The  construction  work  which  will  com- 
))!ete  th<‘  gaj)  between  the  two  divisions  is  quite  advanced. 
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NEW  SENATE  BUILDING. 

The  National  Congress  of  Haiti  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  expend  up  to  $40,000  gold  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  for  t!;e  use  of  the  senate, 

EXPENSES  AND  FINANCE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  to  the  National  Congress  of 
Haiti  shows  that  the  Haitian  Government  spent  from  October  1,  1911, 
to  April  1,  1912,  3,590,408.58  gourdes  (gourde  equals  $0,965),  and 
$308,325.69  United  States  currency,  $14,908.42  of  which  were  on 
account  of  the  public  debt. 

During  the  six  months  referred  to  the  Government  of  Haiti  i.ssued 
6  per  cent  interest-bearing  domestic  bonds  to  the  value  of  $600,000 
at  90  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  These  bonds  are  secureil  by 
part  of  the  customs  receipts,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  in 
payment  of  the  debt  of  the  revolution. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  irrigation  work  on  the  plains  of  Au.x  Cayes  is  progressing 
steadily.  The  Government  is  developing  its  earlier  plans  for  the 
building  if  modern  barracks  to  properly  house  and  care  for  its  army. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  COMPANIES. 

The  E.xecutive  Power  has  authorized  the  Compagni '  d’eclairage 
electrique  d’Haiti  to  install  and  operate  an  electric-light  and  power 
plant  at  Gonaives.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $100,000 
represented  by  1,000  shares  of  $100  each. 

The  Societe  miniere  de  Zepiny,  wnth  a  capital  of  $50,000,  repre¬ 
sented  by  1,000  shares  of  $50  each,  has  been  authorized  to  work  the 
copper  mines  at  Zepiny  in  the  commune  of  Grande  Riviere  del  Norte. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  OF  PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

The  customs  revenues  of  Port  an  Prince,  during  February  and 
March,  1912,  were  $479,958.65. 

NEW  VESSEL  FOR  FLEET. 

The  Govermnent  of  Haiti  recently  purchased  a  vessel  called  the 
Padfico  with  a  capacity  of  488  tons. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AT  PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

A  school  of  coninicrcc  has  hoen  cstahlished  at  Port  au  Prince, 
capital  of  the  Kepiihlic  of  Haiti.  The  school  will  teach  coniinercial 
subjects  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  methods. 
The  school  has  a  useful  and  practical  library. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1911. 

Durinj;  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  the  Republic  of  Haiti  produced 
.');hl29.S24  pounds  of  coffee,  .‘1,304,086  pounds  of  cacao.  76,354,731 
pounds  of  (’ampechy  wood.  8,916.800  pounds  of  roots,  and  5,256,573 
pounds  of  cotton. 

RECEIPTS  OF  LA  PLAINE  DE  CUL-DE-SAC  RAILWAYS. 

The  receipts  of  the  Plaine  de  Cul-de-Sac  railways  during  the  second 
half  of  1911  were  $203,589.90.  The  number  of  passengers  trans¬ 
ported  during  that  period  was  753,515. 

STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  Edgar  Furbush  of  Port  au 
Prince,  he  states  that  the  streets  are  being  improved  with  great 
rapidity  and  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  bord  de  mer  is  now 
concreted  from  the  bureau  de  port  up  to  within  a  block  of  the  Rue  de 
Miracles,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  Place  Pantheon  alongside 
of  the  palace,  have  taken  on  an  entirely  new  aspect  with  the  concrete 
gutters  and  grading. 

HAITIAN  RAILROAD. 

The  first  section  of  the  railway  which  is  now  being  constructed 
through  Haiti  has  been  completetl  and  accepted  by  the  Government. 
The  completed  division  extends  from  Cape  Haitien  to  La  Grande 
Riviere,  while  the  section  from  Gonaives  to  Ennery  is  also  almost 
reatly.  A  60-ton  Baldwin  locomotive  is  now  at  work  aiding  in  laying 
the  tracks  on  this  railroad. 


HONDURAS 


PUERTO  CORTES  WHARFAGE  TAX. 

An  executive  decree  of  July  10,  1912,  authorizes  the  Government  of 
Honduras  to  collect  a  wharfage  tax  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
merchandise  at  Puerto  Cortes,  as  well  as  a  tax  on  ])ersons  who  enter 
or  leave  said  port.  During  the  construction  of  the  wharf  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  customhouse  and  the  chief  naval  commander  will 
devise  means  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise  at  the 
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most  convoniont  ])laco.  The  ol<l  tarifi’  will  remain  in  force  until 
repealed  or  amended  by  the  Ciovermnent. 

LA  CEIBA  HOSPITAL. 

The  (lovermnent  of  the  Department  of  Atlantida  has  headed  a 
subscription  to  be  collected  for  the  ])urpose  of  foundinji  a  hospital  in 
the  city  of  I^a  ('eiba.  A  number  of  valuable  donations  have  already 
been  received. 

ADDITIONAL  FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  President  of  Honduras  has  established  13  additional  foreif'ii 
scholarshij)s  for  Honduran  students  studyinj'  abroad.  Of  the 
number,  6  <;o  to  the  Ihiited  States,  2  to  Me.xico,  2  to  England,  and 
3  to  Guatemala.  The  courses  re])resent  instruction  in  civil  and 
mining  engineering,  dentistry,  agronomy,  and  mechanics.  All  of  the 
students  who  go  to  the  riiited  States  will  study  mining  (‘ngineering. 

SAMPLE  AMERICAN  PLOWS. 

An  American  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  has  sent 
eight  modern  jdows  of  simple  construction  to  the  American  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  for  |)resentation  to  the  Government  of  the 
Hepublic.  These  ])lows  are  to  be  used  as  samjdes  in  agricultural 
work,  and  it  is  thought  will  be  a  j)ractical  way  of  developing  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Honduras  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery. 

ATLANTIDA  BANK. 

American  and  Honduran  capitalists  are  to  estaldish  the  Athmtida 
liank  at  La  ('eiba,  Honduras,  under  a  charter  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Honduras.  The  ca])ital  of  the  bank  is  .?5()(),0()0,  represented 
by  5,000  shares  of  $100  each,  said  shares  to  b(*  sold  at  a  jn-emium  of 
S2  ])er  share  to  cov'er  the  cost  of  the  organizing  the  institution.  The 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee  is  A.  Breton,  vice  jn-esident  of 
the  German-American  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans.  The  main  oHice 
of  the  bank  will  be  at  La  (’eiba.  A  deposit  of  $10,000  required  under 
the  terms  of  the.  concession  has  been  made  with  the  Government  of 
Honduras  as  a  guaranty  of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  conditions 
of  the  concession. 

TEGUCIGALPA’S  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Bookkee|)ers  of  Honduras 
to  fonmdate  the  basis  for  the  organization  in  the  federal  capital  of  a 
commercial  school  for  girls  has  reported  favorably  and  ap])ointed  the 
])ersonnel  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
i>f  the  Republic.  A  three*  years’  graded  course  has  been  adopted, 
(tl)en  to  female  students  over  15  years  of  age  who  have  tin*  necessary 
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(Mlucational  (nialificatioiis.  Kor  present  it  is  reeoinmeiuled  that 
not  over  80  pn])ils  he  reeeivial  in  any  oiu'  course,  l)nt  arranjieinents 
are  to  l)e  made  later  to  aeeoininodate  a  enaiter  number. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

In  his  recent  message  delivered  to  the  fourth  ))eriod  of  sessions  of 
the  Twenty-lifth  ('onoress,  President  Madero  ])resented  an  interesting 
outline  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  durin<r  the  period  of  his  ineum- 
heney.  Keferrin*;  to  the  relations  with  other  countries,  he  speaks  of 
them  as  continuing;  to  he  singularly  cordial,  and  then  makes  s])eeial 
reference  to  the  commendahle  position  of  justice  taken  hy  the  United 
States  durin<;  the  rc'cent  internal  difliculties.  The  ri<;id  prosecution 
of  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  ])uhlic  health  is  commented  upon, 
as  are  also  the  vari(*us  department"  i>f  public  chariries.  Heviewinj; 
the  work  of  the  department  of  justice',  s])ecial  mention  is  made  of  the 
reforms  in  ])enitentiary  regime,  of  the  ])roposed  revisions  of  the  penal 
code,  and  of  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  Mexican  judiciary. 

In  the  matters  of  juihlic  instruction,  the  message  states; 

The  Executive  devotes  special  care  to  education  and  takes  the  measures  that 
seem  most  adapted  for  its  advancement,  endeavoring,  for  examjde,  to  secure  com¬ 
petent  instructors,  whom  the  department  *  *  *  stimulates  by  means  of  grants 
of  higher  pay,  ])romotion8,  pensions.  *  *  The  supc'rior  schools  and  the  schools 
alliliated  with  the  university  have  been  improved  and  remodeled  in  a  way  which, 
doubtless,  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  education  therein  imparted. 

Delegates  have  been  appointed  to  the  Architectural  ('ongress  at 
Rome,  official  aid  has  been  offered  to  the  principal  scientific  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Republic,  and  the  development  of  music  and  art  has 
been  encoura<;ed  in  various  ways. 

Under  the  heading  of  Department  of  fomento,  the  President  deals 
with  the  various  agrarian  questions  and  the  methods  which  are  being 
employed  to  generally  improve  conditions.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
numerous  water  concessions  granted  to  promote  irrigation  projects 
and  to  he  utilized  as  motive  powers  for  new  industries.  The  activities 
of  the  several  other  bureaus  of  this  department  are  also  reviewed. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  de))artment  of  communications,  the 
President  alludes  to  the  great  improvements  which  are  now  under 
construction  in  the  many  ports  of  Mexico,  and  also  of  the  canaliza¬ 
tion,  dredging,  and  other  operations  tending  to  develop  the  extensive 
river  and  waterway  system  of  the  count ly. 

The  statement  concerning  the  railroads  reveals  the  interesting  fact 
that  there  are  now  in  actual  operation  2o,916  miles  of  railroads. 
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Referriiif;  to  postal  affairs,  the  message  speaks  of  the  postal- 
money-order  eonvention  concluded  between  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  office  of  the  postmaster 
general  reducing  the  number  of  its  bureaus  from  12  to  7.  During 
the  year  22  new  post  offices  and  49  new  postal  agencies  were  estab¬ 
lished,  the  total  number  of  post  offices  of  all  kinds  now  being  2,706. 
The  movement  of  correspondence  in  the  half  year  aggregated 
121,879,033  pieces.  The  Federal  telegraph  lines  enjoyed  a  steady 
growth  both  in  the  extensions  and  ])rofits.  The  volume  of  messages 
<luring  the  half  year  in  review  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  8  per  cent 
and  the  increase  in  the  receipts  almost  10  per  cent. 

The  message  continues  with  brief  mentions  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  and  concludes  with  an  inspiring  statement 
of  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  the  country  and  a  patriotic  appeal  for 
hearty  cooperation  from  all  ijuarters. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF  PRICE  OF  HENEQUEN. 

On  elanuary  9,  1912,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  with 
the  view  to  obtaining  funds  for  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  henequen 
or  sisal  fiber,  authorized  the  Governor  of  Yucatan  to  levy  a  tax  of 
one-half  centavo  per  kilo  on  henequen  fiber  produced  in  that  State, 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  to  be  aj)plietl  in  guaranteeing  a  State  loan  of 
5,000,000  pesos,*  which  amount  will  be  used  in  regulating  the  price  of 
sisal  fiber.  A  committee  entitle*!  “Regulating  committee  of  the 
henequen  market,”  with  headquarters  at  Merida,  Yucatan,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  sisal  markets  and  cooperate  with  the 
governor  of  that  commonwealth  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  law. 

It  was,  however,  found  necessary  to  ailopt  other  measures  in  order 
to  successfully  put  into  operation  the  plan  for  protecting  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State,  ami  with  this  object  in  view'  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Yucatan,  on  July  2,  1912,  enacted  a  law'  which  became 
operative  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  imposing  an  additional  tax 
of  one  centavo  per  kilo  on  heneqiK'ii  fiber  produced  in  the  State  of 
Yucatan,  and  authorizing  the  governor  of  that  State  to  negotiate  a 
loan  or  loans,  not  to  exceed  10,000,000  pesos,  the  payment  of  which 
is  to  bo  made  from  the  proceetls  of  the  tax  referred  to. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES. 

The  following  table  sows  the  customs  of  Mexico  during  the  fiscal 
year  1911-12,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year: 

1911-12  1910-11 

J’c.103.  Pesos. 

42,117,897  I  47,827,453 
495, 703  j  400, 549 

l,ti03,937  '  1,530,735 

44,277,597  '  49,830,737 

*  l’cso=$0..50  U.  S.  gold. 


Import  duties . 

Export  dutic.s . 

I’ort  dues  and  wliarfage 
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NEW  CONSUL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Licentiate  Enrique  Martinez  Sobral  has  been  appointed  consul 
general  of  Mexico  in  New  York.  Mr.  Sobral  will  also  represent  the 
Mexican  Government  at  the  international  commercial  congress  which 
will  meet  in  Boston  in  September,  1912. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  bureau  of  forestry  will  plant  120,000  trees  along  the  banks  of 
drainage  canal  in  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

The  completion  of  two  wireless  towers,  50  meters  high,  at  Torreon, 
now  places  that  region  in  direct  communication  with  Mexico  City. 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  Boletin  Fiscal  which  has  been  issued  by  the  minister  de  haci¬ 
enda  for  the  year  1910-11,  is  the  official  governmental  record  of  the 
mining  industry.  The  statistics  show  the  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  exported  during  this  period,  which  may  he  taken  as  the 
approximate  production  for  the  year,  to  have  been  180,005,965.99 
pesos,  as  compared  with  156,520,074.78  for  the  preceding  year,  or  a 
gain  of  23,185,891.21  pesos.  The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  the 
greatest  in  point  of  production  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

MEXICAN  EXPLORATIONS. 

An  exploring  expedition  consisting  of  eight  members  of  the  Geolog¬ 
ical  Institute  of  Mexico  has,  from  recent  accounts,  made  some  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  })eninsula  of  Lower  California.  The  expedition 
was  divided  into  four  dilferent  parties,  each  in  charge  of  two  of  the 
experts  from  the  Institute.  The  party  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Wittich  ami  Dr.  Bose  pushed  on  througli  the  central  desert  region 
to  the  great  salines  around  Sebastian  Bay.  Great  fields  of  salt,  60 
to  70  square  kilometers  in  an'a,  were  discovered,  and  from  the  data 
collected  is  shown  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  in  course  of  rapid 
retreat  from  this  j)art  of  the  j)eninsula.  Traces  of  the  comparatively 
recent  presence  of  the  sea  were  found  at  an  altitude  of  3,450  feet. 
Dr.  Wittich  concludes  that  even  as  late  as  during  the  prehistoric 
human  period  the  peninsula  was  either  entirely  under  water  or 
formed  an  archipelago. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONVENTION. 

An  industrial  convention  met  in  the  School  of  Mines  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  on  June  2,  1912,  attended  by  representatives  of  more  than 
100  Mexican  factories  and  industrial  concerns.  The  object  of  the 
convention  was  to  improve  the  relations  between  workmen  and 
employers. 
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MEXICAN  LIGHT  &  POWER  COMPANY'S  EARNINGS  IN  I9II. 

Tho  not  oarniiifis  of  tho  Moxioo  Injiht  &  Power  ('o.  of  the  City  of 
Moxioo  in  1011  w(*ro  SI  .2.^1  ,()7(>.9o  j^old.  During  tlio  year  a  dividend 
of  7  ])er  cent  was  paid  on  the  ])ref<‘rred  shares  and  4  per  eent  on  the 
ordinary  shares. 

RAILWAY  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  19II-I2. 

'Fhe  fjross  receipts  of  tlie  National  Kailways  of  Mexico  for  tin'  fiscal 
year  1911-12  W(‘re  94, 771, .545  pesos.  The  expenditures  durini:  tlie 
same  ])eriod  were  39,S25,771  pesos,  wliieh  makes  the  profits  for  tlie 
year  24,945,S;i()  jicsos. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  tramway  line  between  Mexiett  C'ity  and  the  town  of  Santa  Fe 
was  opened  to  public,  traffic  durinj;  the  latter  part  of  July,  1912. 

The  Mexican  Pacific  Co.  is  to  build  a  railroad  from  Balsas,  State  of 
(luerrero  to  Acapulco,  a  distance  of  7S1  kilometers. 

At  the  jiresent  time  there  are  1,1 19  miles  of  national  railways  bein*; 
built  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 
2.S,()(J(),()00  pesos  (14, 090, 000  apjiroximately) .  The  lines  umler  con¬ 
st  met  ion  an*  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

.Miles. 


From  llurango  to  Cafiita..i,  with  a  branch  to  Sombrerete .  172 

From  Durango  to  Llano  Gran  de .  (i3 

From  Pcnjamo  to  Ajuno .  87 

From  San  Andros  to  Tuxtla .  45 

From  Veracruz  to  Tampico .  379 

Gerro  Colorado  llranch .  32 

From  Tampico  to  Matamora^^ .  264 

From  Allende  to  Las  Vaca.® .  74 


1. 116 


oo  • 


KOP  •  ttO 


NICARAGUA 


LAW  CONCERNING  EMPLOYMENT  OF  LABOR. 

The  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  enacted  ti 
labor  law  on  June  20,  1912,  which  jtrovides  that  no  contracts  shall  be 
made  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  nor  by  persons  not  having  a 
certificate  of  good  standing  from  their  last  employer  or  from  the 
alcalde  (mayor).  Any  person  failing,  without  just  cause,  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  his  contract,  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
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alcalde',  or  in  lien  thereof  pay  to  the  aiijirieved  party  a  suitahle 
indemnity  and  all  debts  which  he  may  have  contracted. 

The  alcalde  shall  decide  all  dill'erences  and  difficnlties  relatin';  to 
the  contract  ])etween  eini)loyers  and  employees,  and  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  either  party  to  abide'  by  his  eh'cisieen.  he  shall  impeese  a  line 
of  fretm  o  tee  pesos  tlnit  m.iy  be  cennnmteel  by  impriseenment  at 
the  reite  eef  J  pesees  a  elay.  The  empleeyer  whe)  fails  tee  ceemply  with 
the  liiw  beceemes  liable'  to  a  line  eif  fre»in  n  te)  2.")  pe'se)s,  ceenmmtable 
ley  impriseniment  at  the  rate  eif  2  ])ese»s  a  elay  leer  the  first  eelfense, 
anel  frenn  50  te>  20b  pesos  tor  the  seceenel  eelfense.  Any  labort'r  whe> 
is  met  provieleel  with  a  e-ertilicate  freem  his  einjeheyer,  whether  eeon- 
traeteel  eer  not,  shall  be'  preese'cnteel  as  a  va«;abetnel  in  acceerdance 
with  the  jeedice  re'gnlations. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFRATERNITY. 

On  dime  2S,  1012,  the  Xational  Assembly  ]>Jisseel  a  law  preddbitin" 
the  eri'ctiem  eef  menmments  anel  the  conservation  in  the  jenblic  parks 
of  the  Ke']>nblic  of  any  meennments  eer  weerk  which  in  any  way  teiul 
tee  jH'riM'tuate  the  memeery  of  wars  betwe'en  the  natieens  eif  (Vntral 
America.  The  edije'ct  eif  the  law  is  tei  binel  meire  cleisely  tei<;ether 
the  frienelshi])  anel  ceimmem  intere'sts  ed'  the  Central  American  ceiim- 
trie's. 

SALE  OF  BLUEFIELDS  SHIP  LINE. 

The  Bliielielels  Steamship  (’ei..  which  operati's  seime  30  steam  and 
jiasedine  vessels,  anel  eiwns  banana  plantatieins  ceiverinj;  an  area  of 
01. ()()()  acres  eif  lanel  in  the  Kepublic  eif  Xicara>;na,  teif;ether  with 
plantatiein  anel  other  linilelin<;s.  farmin';  tends,  eleiries,  etc.,  has  been 
solel.  X('w  Orleans  capitalists  are  intereste'el  in  the  purchase,  anel  it 
is  the  intention  eif  the'  ne'W  company  tei  elevelop  the  preiperty  in  all 
its  branches. 


POSTAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Peistal  Conventiem  ente'reel  intei  by  the  minister  of  Panama 
anel  the  Peistmaster  Gene'ral  eif  the  Uniteel  State's  ein  June  5,  1912, 
rt'ce'ive'd  the  appreivid  of  the  Pri'sielent  eif  the  Uniteel  State's  on 
June  10  eif  the  same  year,  was  eluly  ratifieel  by  the  Pre'sielcnt  eif 
Panama  ein  July  5,  1912,  anel  went  intei  elft'ct  ein  August  1,  1912. 

Parcel-peist  packages  e'xchangeel  betwe'en  the  Uniteel  States  anel 
Panama  must  neit  weigh  meire  than  11  peiunels  (eir  5  kilograms)  nor 
measure  more  than  3  feet  6  inches  in  length  anel  6  feet  in  length 
anel  girth  ceimbineel. 
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Postage  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the  following  rates,  viz: 

In  the  United  States,  on  parcels  for  Panama,  12  cents  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound;  in  Panama,  on  parcels  for  the  United 
States,  0.12  balboa  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound.  Parcel- 
post  packages  for  Panama  may  be  registered. 

ELECTRIC  PLANT  AT  BOQUETTE. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  an  electric-light 
and  power  plant  at  Boquette  ranch.  The  power  is  to  be  used  for 
running  the  coffee  machinery  installed  on  the  plantation  and  for 
other  industrial  purposes.  Other  ranches  in  the  vicinity  are  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  similar  plants  on  their  plantations. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT. 


On  July  19,  1912,  Mr.  Eduardo  Schaerer  was  elected  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  and  Mr.  Pedro  Bobaililla  Vice 
President. 

INAUGURATION  OF  NEW  POST  OFFICE  AT  ASUNCION. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  post-office  builcling  at  Asuncion  and 
the  installation  of  the  j)ostal  and  telegraph  service  therein  took  place 
on  May  18,  1912.  Tlie  act  of  installation  was  witnessed  by  high 
Government  officials,  the  diplomatic  corps  near  the  Government  of 
Paraguay  in  Asuncion,  and  a  large  number  of  distinguished  ])ersons- 
The  facilities  of  the  new  building  will  enable  the  postal  authorities 
at  Asuncion  to  greatly  improve  the  mail  and  telegraph  service  of 
the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

SUGAR-CANE  ZONES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  three  important  centers  of  the  Republic  in  which  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  is  successfully  carried  on  at  the  present  time  are 
Tebicuary,  Guarambare,  and  San  EstanLslao.  At  each  of  these 
places  there  are  factories  which  produce  sugar,  alcohol,  and  molasses, 
but  the  amount  of  the  sugar  manufactured  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  of  home  consumption,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
foreign  sugar  is  constantly  being  imported  into  the  country. 

PACKING-HOUSE  AND  FROZEN-MEAT  INDUSTRY. 

A  great  opportunity  exists  in  Paraguay  for  the  establishment  of 
packing  houses  and  refrigerating  plants.  A  law  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Paraguay  in  1910  especially  encourages  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  frozen-meat  industry  in  the  Republic. 
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The  large  steamship  companies  wliich  ply  between  Asuncion  and 
Buenos  Aires  have  shown  a  willingness  to  install  cold-storage  plants 
on  their  vessels  so  as  to  properly  handle  such  Paraguayan  meats  as 
might  be  intended  for  exportation. 

INDUSTRIAL  CO.  OF  PARAGUAY. 

The  Industrial  Co.  of  Paraguay  in  1911  sold  4,132,172  kilos  of 
Paraguayan  tea.  The  profits  of  the  company  on  the  sale  of  lumber 
during  that  year  amounted  to  50,687  gold  pesos,  18,924  pesos  of 
which  were  profits  from  the  sawmill  at  Corrientes. 

PARAGUAY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1911  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Paraguay 
Central  Railway  were  £73,516  and  the  operating  expenses  £36,720, 
leaving  a  gain  of  £36,796.  To  this  gain  should  be  added  £1,415 
received  for  interest  premiums,  and  from  the  total  there  should  be 
deducted  £18,877  paid  on  account  of  interest  on  the  preferred  debt 
and  for  loss  in  exchange,  so  that  the  net  gain  for  the  period  referred 
to  was  £19,335.  The  net  receipts  for  the  last  six  months  of  1911 
were  35^  per  cent  greater  than  those  for  the  same  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  July  28,  1912,  President  Leguia  delivered  an  interesting  message 
to  the  Peruvian  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  its  regular 
sessions  at  Lima,  from  which  the  following  data  are  taken; 

The  foreign  affair?  of  Peru  at  the  present  lime  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition, 
two  of  the  boundary  questions  with  Bolivia  and  Brazil  having  been  recently  settled, 
the  other  boundary  disputes  remaining  in  statu  quo. 

The  United  States  of  Venezuela  has  celebrated  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Peru, 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  established  a  legation  at  Lima. 

The  receipts  of  the  Peruvian  Government  from  posts  and  telegraphs  in  1911  were 
X40,763.  During  that  year  733  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  were  constructed  in  the 
Republic  and  681  kilometers  are  now  being  built,  so  that  the  present  extent  of  the 
telegraph  system  of  Peru  sgrgregates  12,795  kilometers. 

A  wireless-telegraph  station  has  been  installed  at  Callao,  and  in  a  short  time  another 
station  will  be  opened  to  traffic  on  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  opposite  Callao.  This 
sUttion,  together  with  the  station  near  Lima,  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  and  at 
Iquitos,  give  Peru  a  wireless-telegraph  service  covering  the  ■emotest  parts  of  her 
territory. 

In  1911  the  telegraph  offices  of  the  Republic  received  and  transmitted  1,678,357 
telegrams  containing  32,170,722  words,  while  the  department  of  posts  handled  during 
the  same  year  26,621,783  pieces  of  mail  matter  and  249,617  parcels. 
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In  1!>1 1  a  jxistal  ronvciitiyii  was  made  with  Italy  an<l  a  iiarcel-ixisi  a>'rcenu“nt  with 
Panama. 

Tli(‘  ])(>lico  force  of  the  nation  mimlters  .t.4(IS  persons,  of  which  2.41.S 
are  in  the  civil  <>:nar(ls,  1,900  inonnttal  jtolice.  jiinl  l.OO.'i  foot  ])olice. 

The  ninth  code  of  civil  procedure  hecatne  o])erative  c»n  the  date  of  the  delivery  of 
the  President's  messasre,  as  did  the  fttndamental  law  of  the  judicial  jtower  and  the 
notary  law. 

The  estahlishment  of  courts  of  jttstice  in  the  re<rion  of  the  -Madrt*  de  l>i<is  River  and 
at  (  horrera,  in  the  Putumayo  zone,  are  recommended. 

In  KOI  there  were  27  national  colleyms  in  o]>eration  in  tlie  Uejuihlic,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  -1,1)74  stttdents,  2,077  of  which  witc  in  the  ])rc]iaratory  sections  and  2,507  in 
the  hifrher  courses. 

The  revenues  for  secondary  instruction  in  1011  were  .£77.IS5.  as  compared  with 
tS0,523  in  1012. 

The  Library  and  Mttsetitn  of  National  History  at  Lima  have  been  i)ut  in  charge  of 
Manuael  (ionzalez  Prada  and  Emilio  (itttierrez  de  (piintanilla,  res])ectively. 

The  ctistoms  reventies  in  1011  amounted  to  i:l,2ll.0S0  and  the  forei<;n  commerce 
for  the  same  year  agtrretrated  £  13,793,410.  made  ttp  of  imjxjrts.  £0,371,388  and  exjtorts, 
£7,422,028. 

The  Pertivian  cor])oration  has  been  atithorized  to  ext<‘nd  the  Paita  to  Pitira  Railway 
aloiifi  the  right  bank  of  the  Piura  River  to  t'atacacos,  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
line  being  Sechura. 

The  Pomalca  Agricultural  Society  has  been  emjtowered  to  construct  a  wharf  at 
Pimentel,  and  an  0.7  meter-gauge  railway  between  that  port  ami  the  Pomalca  ])lan- 
tation,  with  a  branch  to  Lamhayetiue,  the  line  to  be  cotnpletixl  during  the  latter  ])art 
of  1012. 

A  railwtiy  is  to  l)o  constructed  from  Trtijillo  to  the  Sal]>o  and 
Qnernvilca  miniii};  districts,  the  pltins  to  he  ]>repar(>d  by  the  Peruvian 
cor])oration  and  apjiroved  by  the  Government. 

Plans  have  been  made  so  that  the  Trujillo  and  Ascope  Kailway, 
starting  at  kilometers  4S  and  49,  may  he*  modified  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  port  of  Iluanchaco,  ami  he  extended  from  ('hocope  to 
Port  Malabrigo. 

The  Sayapullo  Mining  ('o.  has  been  authorized  to  construct  a  0.0  meter-gatige 
railway,  and  the  neee.ssary  wharf  and  breakwater,  from  a  point  to  be  .selected  on  the 
coast,  and  from  thence  to  Ascope.  and  thence  along  tin*  right  bank  of  the  Chicama 
River  to  Tambo,  from  which  point  it  will  be  extend<‘<l  to  the  Sayapullo  mineral 
district. 

The  Government  has  refused  to  accept  that  part  of  the  Uhimbote  to  Recuay  Rail¬ 
way  constructed  between  Tablones  and  kilometer  104.  the  contnictors  not  having 
<'oniplied  with  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  The  Government  will  place  the 
rejected  section  in  condition  to  meet  the  re(|uirements  of  traffic.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  this  line  to  Apana,  30  kilometers  from  kilometer  104,  at  a  cost  of  £150.000. 

The  Government  has  authorized  railway  traffic  on  the  Lima  to  Iluacho  Railway 
between  Ancon  and  Huacho,  and  Sayan. 

The  construction  of  the  L^cayli  Railway  is  to  l)e  commence<l  in  Augtist  or  .September. 
1912,  by  the  Ucayli  Construction  Co. 

The  Government  has  appointed  an  engineer  to  look  after  its  inten-sts  in  locating 
the  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  Railway. 

The  survey  of  the  Oroya  to  Tarma  and  Port  Wertheman  Railway,  a  distance  of  218 
kilometers,  has  been  completed.  This  road  is  estimated  to  cost  ,£3.388.200. 
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The  eoni^truction  of  tlio  Madre  de  l)ios  Railway  hati  been  contracted  for  with  tin- 
Peruvian  (/'orjtoralion,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the  terminal  of  the  road  be 
at  a  point  on  said  river,  which  will  be  navigable  all  the  year  around  for  ves.sels  of  a 
draft  of  not  less  than  0.0  meter. 

Work  on  the  Aretjuipa  Electric  Railway  is  to  be  commenced  September,  1912. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  the  Ica  to  Los  Molinos  Railway  have  been  approved, 
a-  liave  ])lans  of  a  0.(i  meter-gauct'  railway  between  lluarmey  and  Aija. 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT. 

Olficial  antioiiiict'iiK'iit  lia.s  Itoen  made  of  tlie  recent  eleetion.s  held 
in  Peru  for  tin*  choice  of  President  and  vice  presidents.  Senor  Don 
(luillermo  Billinjiliurst  has  Iteen  elected  President.  Senor  Don  Koherto 
Lejiula  first  vice  president,  and  Senor  Don  Mijruel  Ficheni(|ue  second 
vice  president.  The  newly  elected  executives  will  assume  office  on 
Septemher  24,  lhl2.  for  tin*  constitutional  jteriod  1!)12-1916. 

BUDGET  FOR  1913. 

The  hudjret  for  191.4.  which  the  State  council  has  approved  and 
])lacetl  hefore  ('onjiress,  is  as  follows: 


/{f’ceipis. 

Nitrate .  S14(),  .520, 0(K) 

Iodine .  I,:120.(XM) 

Im])ort  duties .  52.000,000 

Cordillera  customs .  3, 000, 000 

Increase  on  imports .  ;I3,  SOO,  (KK) 

llatidling  of  goods .  2,  000,  000 

Heaconsatid  lighthouses .  1,  l(i5,  320 

Stamped  paptT  statnjts .  4, 000, 000 

Alcohols  and  tobaia-os .  10,  (XK),  000 

Posts  and  telegraphs .  t!,  9S9,  (i.M) 

Consular  duties .  1, 9S0, 000 

Insurance  companies .  1(X),  (KX) 

Railways .  77,ii(X),000 

Debtors  land  sales .  1,  (XX),  000 

Ranking  laws . . .  7(X),  000 

Interest,  municipal  loatis .  I,()00,0(H) 

Treasury  receijtts .  (i,  ;500, 000 

.'4ale  of  nitrate  fields .  13,  200,000 

;l(i3,  575, 000 

ErpendUKrtS. 

Interior .  tSSO,  510,  20H 

Foreign  affairs .  2,995,740 

Church .  2,271,351 

('olonization .  2,  (>17,754 

•lust ice .  11,:I45,  ()15 

Education .  :18,  375,  S25 

Finance .  79,845,413 

A\'ar .  39,  (>72, 005 

Xavy .  35,  911, 089 

Industry.  ])ublic  works .  29.288,418 

Railways .  78,637,504 


300,  471,  -582 
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THE  IMPORTATION  OF  SAMPLES. 

In  rosjHtiise  to  a  communication  wliicii  the  minister  of  tlie  I'liited 
States  addressed  to  the  minister  of  foreij^n  relations  of  Peru,  siijifrest- 
in"  "reater  privileges  for  traveliii"  salesmen  of  American  commercial 
houses,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  the  follo\vin<r 
e.xecutive  order  effecting;  the  importation  of  samples  into  Peru: 

B(‘  it  resolved  that — 

] .  The  importation  of  samples  throue:h  the  customhouses  of  the  ports  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  sliall  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

2.  The  interested  parties  shall,  in  each  ca.se.  lile  in  duplicate  a  detailed  inventory 
containing  the  following  data: 

(a)  Mark,  number,  and  gross  weight  of  the  package. 

1 6)  Correlative  numbering  of  each  article  that  the  package  contains,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  customs  cla.ssification  and  ntimber  of  the  tariff  to  which  it  corresponds,  a 
de.scription  of  the  article,  gross,  legal,  and  net  weights,  and  measurements,  if  easily 
measured. 

(c)  Only  one  sample  of  each  article  shall  be  imported,  and  several  s:imples  can  only 
be  imported  if  different  in  quality,  form,  size,  weight,  and  color. 

id)  .Articles  which,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  tariff,  are  free  of  duty,  shall  be 
imported  without  any  of  the  foregoing  reqtiisites.  and 

tc)  .Articles  the  importation  of  which  is  not  permitted,  in  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  (cl,  shall  remain  on  depo.sit  in  the  customhouse,  the  packing  and  storage  being 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  interested  parties  in  accordance  with  the  tariffs  relatin- 
thereto. 

3.  For  the  purposes  to  which  paragraphs  (a)  and  (d»  of  the  foregoing  articles  refer, 
certificates  of  consumption  shall  be  filed  in  triplicate,  the  stime  being  subject  to  the 
prwedure  established  for  those  of  their  class  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  commerce 
and  customs. 

4.  The  duties  on  articles  dispatched  shall  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  bank  drafts,  and 
shall  be  returned,  less  the  deduction  of  what  may  be  dtie,  in  conformity  with  paragraph 
le)  of  article  1,  on  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise. 

5.  The  customhouse  shall,  in  each  case,  fix  a  reasonable  time,  which  shall  not 
exceed  three  months,  for  the  reexportation,  and  in  case  .said  term  expires  without  the 
reexportation  having  taken  place  there  .shall  be  no  return  of  the  duties  or  payment  of 
the  draft. 

0.  To  reexport  a  sample  or  part  of  a  sample,  the  interested  parties  .shall  take  it  to  the 
customhouse  long  enough  in  advance  for  the  contents  to  be  checked  in  detail,  the 
customhouse  not  being  respon.sible  for  delay  in  reshipment  if  not  presented  in  due 
time. 

7.  If  on  examination  it  is  found  that  some  article  is  lacking,  that  it  has  been  changed 
in  its  weight  and  measure,  or  a  substitution  made,  double  the  duties  corre.sponding 
thereto  shall  be  paid,  and  the  substituted  article  shall  be  contiscated. 

8.  Samples  imported  under  this  resolution  are  articles  of  commerce  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  the  commerce  and  customs  rules  for  national 
merchandise. 

9.  The  office  of  the  general  .superintendent  of  customs  shall  do  whatever  may  be 
neces-sary  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  samples,  storage,  and  re.shipment  of  s;vnu‘. 

10.  Resolutions  contrary  to  the  foregoing  are  hereby  repealed. 
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TARIFF. 

A  docrco  providing  for  a  new  edition  of  the  tariff  appraisements 
(tarifa  de  aforos)  has  passed  the  Salvadorean  Congress  This  decree 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  May  17,  1912  In  addition,  a 
number  of  changes  and  modifications  are  made  to  go  into  effect  on 
June  28,  1912  The  changes  are  given  below. 

Salvadorean  import  dntie.«  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  fixed  and  arbitrary 
appraisement  (aforo),  which  by  no  means  represents  the  true  and  often  not  even  the 
approximate  value  of  the  article.  Ordinarily  there  arc  nine  specific  imposts  collectible 
upon  each  import,  seven  of  which  are  computed  upon  the  aforo.  Some  of  these 
imj)08ts  are  payable  in  United  States  gold  and  some  in  Salvadorean  silver.  The  rates 
payable  in  gold  are  10  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  22  per  cent  (37  per  cent)  of  the  aforo. 
The  rates  payable  in  silver  are  -11  per  cent,  3  per  cent,  2  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent 
(.76  per  cent).  In  the  first  case  the  aforo  is  considered  as  itself  being  gold,  that  is  1 
peso  equivalent  to  $1  (U.  S.).  In  the  second  case  the  aforo  is  treated  as  in  silver 
pesos.  Both  the  gold  and  the  silver  rates  are  so  much  7)er  kilogram.  In  addition, 
3.60  pesos  and  2.40  pesos  gold  equivalent  to  6  pesos  or  $6  (U.  S.),  is  imposed  on 
each  100  kilos  gross  weight.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  system  is  quite  intri¬ 
cate  and  that  the  actual  rates  payable  vary  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  gold  premium. 

CHANGES  AND  MODIFICATIONS. 

Artificial  silk,  heretofore  not  classified  in  the  tariff. — In  textiles  and  manufactures 
thereof  is  given  the  same  aforo  as  like  articles  of  linen;  in  thread,  hard  twisted,  for 
sewing,  embroidering,  or  knitting  an  aforo  of  0.80  per  kilo;  soft  or  untwisted  for  knit¬ 
ting,  an  aforo  of  0.25  peso. 

Silk.— The  aforo  on  textiles  in  general  is  unchanged,  remaining  at  7  pesos  j)er  kilo 
The  wording  of  the  textile  and  other  schedules  is  in  several  instances  changed  so  as 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  Silk  trimmings  of  all  kinds  heretofore  having  an  aforo  of  6  pesos 
is  advanced  to  7  pesos;  and  wearing  apparel  is  advanced  to  10  ])esos. 

Cotton. — Cordage  (from  1  to  3  millimeters  in  diameter),  aforo  increased  from  0.02 
peso  to  0.20  peso  per  kilo.  Under  clothing  in  general  and  socks  and  stockings,  increased 
from  0.80  peso  to  I  peso.  The  aforo  on  shirts  with  linen  bosoms  remains  1,  but  shirts 
with  silk  bosoms  are  reduced  from  3  pc^sos  to  1  peso.  Cotton  blankets,  edges  silk 
bound,  are  given  the  same  aforo  as  ordinary  cotton  blankets — 0.75  peso.  Napkins 
and  tablecloths  and  textile  material  for  the  same,  aforo  increased  from  0.75  to  1  pt?so. 

Tinseled  gauze  and  spangled  net,  with  imitation  gold  or  silver  tinsel  or  s])angle8, 
aforo  increased  from  0.30  to  0.60  per  kilo. 

Medicines. — Pectoral  oil  and  mixtures,  nonalcoholic,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  pure 
or  emulsioned,  tar  compounds;  medicated  flours,  such  as  sago,  tapioca,  and  lactated 
flours,  aforo  reduced  from  0.10  to  0.05  peso  per  kilo.  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia);  sulphate  of  soda  and  potassium;  borax,  hyposulphate  of  soda;  boric  acid; 
naphthaline;  incense;  gum  arabic;  benzoin,  and  other  gums,  whether  crystallized, 
in  lump,  ball,  or  powder,  uniform  aforo  of  0.20  peso  per  kilo.  This  is  an  increase  in 
some  cases  and  a  decrease  in  others. 

Medicated  and  absorbent  cotton. — Aforo  reduced  from  0.40  to  0.20  peso  per  kilo. 
Oxigenized  water,  aforo  increased  from  0,01  peso  to  0.05  ]>eso  per  kilo. 
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lieji tied  sutjdr . — Aforo  mliR-ed  from  0.20  to  0.10  j)eso  ))or  kilo. 

Machinery,  apparatus,  and  utensils  for  the  ])re|)aratioii  of  pa-^tiles,  pills,  tablets, 
iinsents,  ])la(ed  on  the  free  list.  (Special  authorization  from  the  ministry  of  the 
treasury  reqnire<l.  i 

Metals. — Tinned  nails  and  tacks,  aforo  redncetl  from  0.20  to  0.10  ])e.«o  per  kilo. 
I.(>ad,  rivet  plates,  and  flashin<;s  for  ffalvanized-iron  rootinj;,  are  <;iven  the  same  aforo 
as  the  latter,  namely,  0.01  i)eso  jter  kilo.  Iron  rivets  or  clinches  for  clothin^  are 
the  same  aforo  as  cla.sps,  hooks  and  eyes,  etc.,  namely.  0.00  ])eso  j)or  kilo.  Steel  pens, 
aforo  reduced  from  0.80  to  0.00  jteso  ])(*r  kilo.  Scales,  balances,  and  platform  scales, 
in  jtlace  of  former  aforo  of  O.Oo  and  0.15  j)eso,  accordin<:  to  kind,  are  <;iven  a  uniform 
aforo  of  0.15  j)eso  ])er  kilo.  Small  ptdleys  (curtains,  awnin",  etc.  )  are  classified  with 
furniture,  window,  and  door  steel  and  iron  fitlinirs — aforo  O.llO  peso  ])er  kilo. 

Wool. — Blankets  and  (piilts,  aforo  is  changed  from  0.50  to  0.75  peso  per  kilo.  Same, 
with  etlges  silk  bound,  same  aforo.  Shirts  containiiur  small  amount  of  silk,  aforo 
2  pesos  per  kilo. 

Linen,  drilled. — Aforo  reduced  from  O.fiO  to  0.45  jte.so  ])er  kilo.  Sheets  <;iven  the 
same  aforo  as  fine  cloth,  shirts,  etc.,  namely,  1.50  pesos  per  kilo. 

Miscellaneous. —  Fans,  with  frame  of  irory.  shell,  jtrecious  metals,  or  mother  of  jtearl. 
aforo  (!  j)esos  per  kilo.  Ice.  free.  Sheet  ^da.ss  of  all  kinds,  white  or  colored,  painted, 
engraved,  or  not.  leailed  or  not.  aforo  reducecl  and  made  uniform  in  all  cases  at  0.05 
pe.so  j)er  kilo,  (iliu-  and  lifpiiil  glue,  O.tiO  jh'so  per  kilo.  Tailors’  .soaj)stone  ami 
chalk.  0.;50  j)eso  per  kilo.  Tiles  of  china  ware  or  <lelft  are  classilie<l  with  porcelain  or 
chinaware  manufactures,  aforo  0.08  peso  jx'r  kilo.  Manikins  and  forms,  tailors’, 
modistes’,  wigmakers’  and  hatmakers’.  aforo  increa.sed  from  O.IO  to  0.50  peso  per  kilo. 
Plain  or  ornamented  gla.ss  bottles  or  tiasks.  with  metal  and  celluloi<l  stop])les,  aforo 
0.10  peso  ])er  kilo.  Men’s  belts  of  all  kinds,  aforo  1  ]>eso  per  kilo;  the  same,  women’s 
2  ix*so  ]K‘r  kilo.  School  slates,  drawing  copies,  and  cojiy  books,  free. 

Bails,  j)i))ing.  utensils,  ajtjtaratus  and  materials  not  otherwise  specified  in  the  tariti. 
for  railways  and  tramways,  are  e.xonerated  from  the  payment  of  weight  imposts  iH.OO 
l)e.sos  and  2.40,  gold,  pesos  per  hundred  kilos o  Fence  wire  and  staples  are  maile 
dutiable  at  a  sjK'cilic  rate  at  0.1  j)eso  ))er  kilo. 

OFFICIAL  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Tlie  department  of  iiiiaiice  lias  authorized  tlie  eustoins  dejiartmeiit 
of  the  (ioveriiment  of  Salvador  to  accept  hank  drafts  on  London  at 
sight  at  the  rate  of  154. SS  per  jiounil  sterling  in  jiayinent  of  customs 
duties. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  Kepuhlic  of  Salvador  on  January  1,  11M2. 
was  1,101,426.  The  nuniher  of  births  in  11)11  was  49,171),  as  com¬ 
pared  with  46,S66  in  1910,  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  1911  was 
26,472,  as  compared  with  27,3oJ  in  1910.  Of  the  births  in  1911. 
25,02S  were  males  aiul  24,151  females. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  Xational  Agricultunil,  Stock  and  Industrial  Exposition  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  by  the  re])resentative  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  of  August  1,  1912.  The  distribution  of  premiums  took 
place  on  August  6,  1912.  The  ex])osition  was  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  and  best  fairs  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  Republic. 


CHALCHUAPA  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANT. 


An  j)laiit  was  m-ontlv  iiistaHtal  in  tin*  town  of  Clial- 

cliiiapa,  near  the  capital  t)f  tlie  Kepiihlic. 

SAN  MIGUEL  TO  LA  UNION  RAILWAY. 

'I'lic  railway  from  tlu*  imjiortant  inaritinH'  ])ort  of  La  I'tiion  to  San 
Mijruel  was  ojn'iiod  to  public  tralllc  on  July  (*,  Tliis  railway 

connects  one  of  the  richest  airriciiltural,  stockraisin*;,  and  mining 
sections  of  the  country  with  the  soutlu‘rntnost  port  of  the  Republic, 
and  furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  expoi’t  products  of  an  (‘xceediiifrly 
productive  pait  of  Salvador. 

BANANA  CULTIVATION. 

The  Pacific  ruited  Fruit  Co.  has  recentlv  been  orpinized  in  Saha- 
dor  to  enf;a"e  in  banana  cult iA'at ion  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  that 
coimtry.  The  frtiit  j;rown  is  to  lx*  marketed  in  the  Ihicific  coast 
cities  of  the  I’nited  States. 


URUGUAY 


Latest  advices  from  United  States  ('onsid  Frederic  \V.  (lodinj:. 
Montevich'o,  indicate  that  Uruguay  is  enjoying  a  ])eriod  of  unprc'ce- 
ilented  prosperity.  Among  the  items  of  interest  showing  the  varied 
activities  of  the  (lovernment  and  the  great  resources  of  the  country 
are  the  following: 

An  agricultural  defense  bureau  was  organized  during  with 

duties  similar  to  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  Dhnsion 
of  Plant  Patholog.y  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Unit«'d 
States. 

STATISTICAL  OFFICE  REORGANIZED. 

The  Statistical  Oflice  is  now  being  reorganizetl  and  the  statistics 
of  live  stock,  agriculture,  and  Industries  are  to  be  published  annually 
lu'reafter,  within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
oflice  will  also  publish  si'iniannually  and  quarterly  data  relative  to 
))roduction,  consumption,  imports,  exports,  and  crop  reports,  and  a 
general  industrial  census  is  to  he  taken  OA’crv  Aa'c  years,  the  results  to 
h(‘  published  during  the  following  year. 

HYDROGRAPHIC  SURVEYS. 

Ttu'  (lovt'rnment  has  created  several  nu'teorological  stations  in 
the  Republic  to  supplant  thos(‘  formerly  in  charge  of  private  jiersons, 
and  recently  assigni'd  .S'JOO.hOO  for  hydrographic  surveys  of  the 
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iiv(‘r<  of  tli(‘  interior,  tlii>  work  l)(‘iii*r  intrusttHi  to  tliivj'  tecliniral 
<<»jiimissiouers.  The  Government  Inis  requesteil  the  American 
Institute  of  Civil  Kn<rineeis  to  sehrt  tliree  or  four  specialists  to  prepari' 
s(‘henies  for  the  canalization  of  tlie  Kio  Xefjro  and  other  rivers.  The 
studies  an*  to  include  the  Daiman,  Quaguay,  Arapey,  and  Taeuarv 
liivers,  keepiiif'  in  view  the  three  obji'cts  of  transportation,  irrijration. 
ami  sup|)ly  of  water  powiT. 

NEW  FISHERIES  BUREAU. 

During;  1911  a  law  creatinj;  a  fislieries  institute  was  enacted,  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  expert  fish  eulturist  from  the  United  States  and  for 
vessels  and  other  eipiipment  necessary  for  tlie  estahlislinient  of  a 
fiist-elass  service.  Tlie  expert  has  been  secured,  to  be  called  director 
of  fisheries,  and  is  now  at  work  organizing,  making  jilans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  the  vessels  and  the  institute  buildings,  and  arranging 
general  methods  of  procedure.  The  si'al  industry  will  also  be  super- 
viseil  by  the  institute  and  jirotection  given  to  the  animals.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  at  Punta  did  Kste,  wluTe  a  plat  of  ground 
has  been  seh'cted.  The  fisheries  an*  now  to  be  systematically  di¬ 
rected,  tbe  work  being  arranged  by  a  etmipetent  staff. 

MALDONADO  FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

A  firm  is  m*gotiating  with  tin*  Govi'rnment  of  Uruguay  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fishing  industry  off  the  coast  <d'  Maldonado  with 
Gorriti  Island  as  a  basi*.  Tin*  company  (imposes,  if  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  lx*  imuh*  with  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  to 
operate  a  fishing  fleet  in  the  watei-s  off  the  Maldonado  coast  and  to 
erect  a  (ilant  on  Gorriti  Island  for  |)re|)aring  and  jireserving  fish. 
Xot  less  than  S()()0,t)0()  is  to  be  invested  in  the  enter|)rise. 

RENUMBERING  OF  HOUSES  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  hou.ses  in  Mont('vid(*o  are  to  be  renumbered,  alloting  100 
numbers  to  each  sipian*  so  that  the  approximate  situation  of  a  house 
may  be  known  by  its  number.  The  numbering  ^^ill  be  done  gradually, 
bi'ginning  with  the  ohh'r  (lart  of  the  city  and  extending  as  rapidly  as 
cireumstanc(*s  will  (lermit  to  the  suburbs. 

MONTEVIDEO  GAS  COMPANY  IN  1911. 

The  (irofits  from  o|)eraling  the  Montevideo  Gas  Co.  in  1911  were 
£'27,429.  Adiling  to  this  amount  interest  ami  tliscount,  £‘1,()31. 
(irofit  on  exchange,  £3()0,  waived  director’s  fees,  £280,  and  the 
lialance  hrought  forward,  £12,137,  the  total  is  £42,038.  After 
(iroviding  for  interest,  income  tax,  depreciation,  etc.,  and  placing 
£3,000  to  renewal  account,  the  balance  remaining  available  for 
dividend  was  £31,402.  The  dividend  during  the  year  was  3.5  per 
c(*nt.  and  £12,49.7  wen*  carried  forward  to  the  1912  account. 


FOREIGN  CONSULS  IN  VENEZUELA. 

All  executive  decree  of  dune  27,  1912,  provides  tluxt  foreign  consuls 
or  consular  agents  shall  only  have  offices  in  the  capital  of  the  Kepub- 
lic,  the  capitals  of  the  States,  and  ports  doing  a  foreign  and  donu'stic 
l  ornmerce,  or  in  such  ports  or  cities  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  (lovern- 
nuMit,  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  consular  office. 

BUDGET  FOB  1912  13. 

The  budget  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  .luly  1,  1912,  to  June 
JO,  1913,  estimates  the  receipts  at  52,500,000  bolivars,*  and  the 
expendituri's  at  an  equal  amount.  The  estimated  e.xjienditures  in 


detail  are  as  follows: 

Bolivars. 

Oeparlinent  of  interior,  or  iioine  uoN  ernineiit .  II,  440,  814.  Ill 

Oopardnent  of  foreisrn  relaliinis .  1, 0.')2,  400.  (Mt 

Department  of  finance  and  jnihlie  (•|■e<lil .  1.5, 372,  803.  72 

Department  of  war  and  marine .  0,  .500, 000.  00 

Department  of  fomento .  3. 005, 703.  00 

Dejrartmenl  of  public  works .  3,  210,  720.  00 

Dejtartment  of  public  instruction .  3,  250, 832.  00 

I  nforeseen  expenses .  1,010,000.  (K) 

<  orrections  of  the  budjret .  550, 000.  37 

Disbursmnents  provided  for  in  the  law  of  .Inne  4,  1!M2 .  3.500,000.00 


.52.  .5IM).  IMM).  IM» 

AGRICULTURAL,  STOCK  RAISING  AND  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

An  executive  decree  of  June  28,  1912,  provides  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  stock-raising,  and  veterinary  school  established  by  a  presi¬ 
dential  decree  of  April  15  last,  shall  be  located  at  I.ia  Trinidad  in  the 
municipal  jurisdiction  of  Maracay.  district  of  (lirardot.  State  of 
.\ragua. 

RAILWAY  LAW  CONCESSION. 

'Phe  text  of  the  railway  law  ol  June  13,  1912,  under  whicli  conces¬ 
sions  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
are  grantml,  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Caracas  of  June 
17. 1912. 

J'o  obtain  a  railway  concession  in  Venezuela  under  this  law  a  con¬ 
tract  must  b(*  made  with  the  President  of  the  Republic,  which  contract 
is  subject  to  the  a])proval  of  the  Federal  Congress  before  it  becomes 
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Ijiiuliii"  oil  tli(“  imrliis  tliiM-cto.  'Piiis  uontnict  must  spocify  the  diitc 
un  which  railwuv  coiistructioii  is  to  li;'  commencod,  and  tho  date  the 
railway  is  <-onii)let(‘d  and  opened  to  publu*  trafFic. 

A  depo.sit  must  he  made  liy  the  eoneessionaire  in  the  puhlie  treas¬ 
ury  eipial  to  iO  bolivars  ])er  kilometer  of  railway,  and  a  further 
deposit,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  he  determined  hy  the  Federal 
Executive,  and  which  in  no  case  shall  he  less  than  ,50,000  holivars. 
Tnless  special  arrangements  shall  he  made  to  th(‘  contrary  all  Vem*- 
zuelan  railways  shall  have  a  <jau"e  hetween  rails  of  1.07  meters. 


AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TRUJILLO. 

The  (iovernmeiit  of  Venezuela  has  contracted  to  establish  an 
.lutomohile  freight  and  passenger  traffic  service  hetween  the  towns 
of  Sahana  de  Mendoza.  State  of  Trujillo,  and  the  port  of  T^a  (’eiha 
on  Laki‘  Maracaibo  with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  servici*  to 
neighboring  towns. 


EXPLORING  HEART  OF  VENEZUELA. 

'I'lie  following  itiMU  from  a  re<-ent  issui'  of  tin*  New  York  Times  is 
an  indication  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  tin*  economic  resources  of 
the  undevelo|)i‘d  interior  of  Venezuela: 

The  official  Xorlh  (Jennan  (JazcUe  piihli.'ilie.'!  an  ap]>eal  for  Ihe  sul).sfri])tioii  of 
•S2‘).(MKI  for  the  )>roniotion  of  a  (icrinaii  expedition  of  exjdoralii  n  info  the  heart  of 
X’enezuela.  It  is  desired  particularly  to  ext>lore  the  .source  of  Ihe  Orinoco  River, 
which,  it  is  .«aid,  has  never  yet  been  seen  hy  a  white  man.  .Mexander  von  lluinholdt 
was  one  of  the  German  scientist.s  who  made  a  vain  .search  for  it. 

The  Government  newspaper  hopes  that  re.sponses  to  its  appeal  will  he  promjit  and 
oeiu'rous.  The  advantages  of  the  region  to  he  explored,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  not 
only  si  ientific  hut  economic,  and  it  is  hoped  to  unearth  unknown  sources  of  wealth 
in  tin*  shajie  of  ruhher,  cocoa,  copper,  gold,  and  silver. 

l>r.  Siesrfried  Renignus  will  head  the  expedition.  He  is  an  ex|)erienced  South 
.\merican  traveh*r.  The  X'enezuelan  minister  at  Rerlin  has  a.s.sured  the  expedilioTi 
of  his  Government's  hearty  support  and  cooperation. 
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